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For  we,  most  blest,  even  when  to  heaven  we  tarn 
Eyes  bright  with  thanks  for  all  that  makes  life  dear, 
Even  then  our  trembling  hearts  have  not  to  learn 

Of  sorrows  that  are  here  — 
Of  griefs  that  dimmed  our  dearest  hoars  with  tears  — 
Of  bitter  memories,  that  seem  shadowing  years.*' 

W.  C.  Bennett. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"I  stood, 
And  homeless t  *mid  ten  thousand  homes, 
And  *mid  ten  thousand  tables  pined ,  and  wanted  food/* 

Wordsworth* 

It  was  a  fearfiil  night! 

The  depth  of  a  most  severe  winter  in  the  depths  of 
a  vast  city.  The  neglected  wildernesses  of  a  great  me- 
troi>olis;  forgotten  in  the  busy  hurry  of  an  impatient, 
progressing  world  —  regions  fix)m  whence  the  tide  is 
gradually  ebbing,  to  visit  more  favoured  shores  —  leaving, 
alas!  how  many  stranded  upon  the  forsaken  beach! 

I  stood  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of  Spital 
Fields  —  that,  once  industrious,  crowded,  and  prospering 
bee-hive.  —  It  was  in  this  quarter  that  a  little  more 
than  a  century  before  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the 
victims  of  the  most  preposterous  fanaticism,  the  basest 
breach  of  faith,  and  most  extravagant  impolicy  that  ever 
disgraced  the  annals  of  man  —  had  taken  Tefex^e^  — 
Ihi'ren  tiiere  by  injustice  and  persecution  lecenedL  feota. 
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the  hands  of,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished,  the  most 
refined,  and  possibly,  one  of  the  most  really  loviQg- 
hearted  and  God-fearing  monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  France. 

They  came,  an  energetic,  strong-minded,  sturdy,  ob- 
stinate  race  of  martyrs  -  martyrs  to  opinion,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  to  piety;  a  race  of  vigorous,  persevering  la- 
bourers, whether  in  God's  vineyard  or  their  own  —  t(? 
recover,  by  their  indefatigable  exertions,  a  portion  of  that 
prosperity  which  such  qualities  had  obtained  for  them  in 
the  coimtry  of  their  birth  —  The  envy  excited  by  these 
had  been  a  prime  moving  cause  of  the  animosity  of  an 
idle,  ill-disciplined,  unprincipled  Catholic  population. 

As  ants,  when  their  hillock  city  has  been  destroyed, 
may  be  seen,  without  hesitation  or  despondency,  instantly 
setting  about  to  repair  the  ruins  —  so  it  was  with  these 
brave  Hugonots.  Wherever  they  settled  —  in  Prussia, 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  it  was  all  the  same.  They 
have  everywhere  left  their  indelible  traces,  by  inefface- 
able advantages  bequeathed  to  the  hospitable  societies, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  threatenings  of  a  most  formi- 
dable power,  held  out  the  arms  of  refuge  to  these  homeless 
multitudes. 

Here,  ^gardens  and  fruit  trees  are  introduced  —  there, 

some  other  invention  or  industry  —  in  England,  among 

many  other  valuable  sources  of  wealth,  that  of  the  silk- 

weaving  in  Spital  Pields.     The  Btonn  lasj^  \ifecvi  t\jick.en.- 

-^^-uz  the  hoiizon  msaiy  yeaxs  "befoxe  it  &asSi^\ptoV<i  ^-s^t 
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their  head^;  and  it  would  appear  that  numerous  members 
of  the  rich  and  provident  body  of  the  French  Protestants 
had  been   beforehand  with  disaster,    and   had  akeady 
lodged  considerable  fanda  in  foreign  countries.  Of  course 
this  was  not,  and  could  not  be  done  to  any  extent  by 
the  less  affluent  among  them;  and  this  will  account  for 
what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  sufficient  capital  amid  themselves  to  establish 
new  industries  among  the  nations  where  they  took  refuge, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  we  frequently  hear  tales  of  the 
greatest  distress  as  prevailing  among  them,  which  the 
charity  of  the  people  and  government  under  whose  pro- 
tection they   have   taken   shelter  is   perpetually  called 
upon  to  relieve  —  It  is  easy  to  imderstand  that  those 
of  the  French  Protestants  who  possessed  funds  had  im- 
mediately embarked  them  in  commercial  or  manufacturing 
enterprises,  as  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  shipwrecked 
community;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  un- 
assisted by  those  in  more  prosperous  circumstances,  to 
provide  for  the  ruined  multitudes  who  fell  upon  their 
hands. 

Altogether,  however,  the  state  of  the  French  colony 
in  Spital  Fields  must  have  been  prosperous.  We  read 
of  six  churches  established  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  £ock.  Keeds  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  the  most  urgent  in  human  existence.  The 
bread  of  life  —  the  true  bread  foi  "wVafi^i  \5DkSsa  ^^i^ 
hungered,  must  be  supplied,  let  wHat  ^0\i\flL  \ie  ^«D&a%- 
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This  was  the  essential  thing.  To  seek  it  their  forefathers 
had  assembled  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  woods  and 
amid  savage  rocks;  to  administer  it,  their  pastors  had,  in 
the  last  tremendous  years  that  preceded  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  I^antes,  defied  the  gallows,  the  scaffold, 
the  wheel.  Nor  did  these  exiles  degenerate  from  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers.  They  were  made  of  the  same 
sterling  stuff  — 

So  we  hear  of  six  churches  as  established  from  the 
first  in  the  French  colony  of  Spital  Fields. 

Those  churches  have  now  dwindled  to  two.  The 
French  Hugonot  population  has  gradually  mei^ed  into 
that  of  the  country  to  which  they  now  belong.  Many 
have  translated  their  very  names  into  English  equivalents 
—  numbers  have  conformed  to  the  church  of  England. 
The  most  part  seem  scarcely  to  have  retained  a  tradition 
of  the  noble  and  pathetic  story  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  more  the  pity  —  it  was  a  tale  never  to  be 
forgotten.  A  few,  however,  retain  their  names,  their 
genealogies,  their  fEunily  records  and  papers,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  the  publication,  only  yesterday,  of  the  letters  of 
Chamier,  as  preserved  by  his  descendants  in  England. 

What  the  situation  of  the  colony  was  during  the  first 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  its  establishment,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  The  history  of  trades  and  manufactures 
at  that  time  seems  to  have  excited  little  interest.  People 
appear  to  have  thought  battles  and  aie^a,  «siii  «vwi^^»swOT& 
^^d  political  parties,  interspeTBed  m\5a.  «.  ^^*^  ^^iwaSys^ 
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about  the  love -doings  of  the  great  ones  of  the  t^orld  — 
the  only  subjects  that  would  not  disgrace  ''the  dignity 
of  history."  The  goings  on  of  the  swarming  multitudes 
—  the  busy  working  bees  —  the  labouring  thousands  of 
the  body  politic,  were  not  supposed  worthy  even  of  a 
thought. 

We  have  volumes  upon  volumes  of  court  scandal, 
political  intrigues,  of  the  proceedings  of  ministers,  corrupt 
and  corrupting;  £ne  ladies,  very  questionable  kings,  not 
very  amiable  princesses  and  queens;  but  of  the  Spital 
Fields  weavers  —  not  a  syllable.  As  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  importation  and  settlement  upon  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  England  and  France,  a  few  brief  notices 
are  all  that  is  to  be  found,  and  those  merely  when  the 
subject  seems  actually  forced  upon  the  historian. 

Even  in  the  pages  of  Kapin,  a  refugee  himself, 
scarcely  anything  upon  the  subject  is  recorded;  his  con- 
tuiuator  Tiudal  is  equally  silent;  Hume  and  Smollett  lie 
open  to  the  same  reproach.  "We  must  wait  for  an  his- 
torian Hke  Macaulay,  to  learn  —  what,  their  peculiar 
religious  opinions  and  strict  moral  code,  what  their  long 
habits  of  resistance  against  persecution,  of  self-defence 
against  oppression,  of  seK- dependence  and  persevering 
industry  had  made  of  this  people;  and  to  trace  the 
advancement  or  the  progressive  decline  of  their  com- 
munity, under  the  new  influences  to  which  they  were 

That  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  adediae,  ap^eaa^o^ 
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too  certain.  Many  still  living  can  remember  seasons  of 
great  distress  among  the  Spital  Fields  weavers,  as  re- 
curring from  time  to  time  amid  the  struggles  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  distress 
having  its  rise  from  causes  that  never  vrere  clearly  traced 
or  ascertained,  and  in  spite  of  a  protection  to  their  trade, 
which  to  us  of  the  present  day  seems  as  ludicrous  as  it 
is  almost  incredible.  Whether  these  kind  of  periodical 
spasms  in  their  trade,  which  occasioned  such  deep  misery, 
were  conditional  to  its  system,  or  the  result  of  these  well- 
intended  laws  for  their  protection;  whether  they  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  as  commonly  as  at 
its  close,  I  am  ignorant. 

This  night  of  which  I  speak  was  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  winters  seem  to  have  been 
more  severe  than  they  are  now,  as  well  as  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances  upon  society. 

The  poverty  of  the  poor,  the  privations  of  the  middle, 
the  mingled  extravagance  and  difficulties  of  the  higher 
classes,  in  those  dark,  struggling,  mistaken,  confused,  yet 
energetic  and  glorious  times,  would  scarcely  be  believed 
by  the  easy,  luxurious,  comfortable,  well-instructed,  en- 
li^tened,  but  yet  perhaps  somewhat  superficial  race  of 
the  present  day. 

We  want  great  men,  is  the  general  cry:  perhaps  great 
men,   like  robust  children,  muBt  loe  Idtom^X.  \r5,  Tia\.  \si 
Jii2caz7oj2s  nurseriea  and  perfectly-ai^^m^fe^  ^Oc^Q^-\^Qm^> 
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but  under  the  influences  of  brave  March   winds   and 
boisterous  skies. 

But  to  my  story. 

Such  a  night! 

The  snow  lies  heavy  upon  the  whitened,  black  roofs; 
and  the  inky  gutters  which  run  down  upon  each  side  of 
the  paved,  not  flagged  foot-way,  are  frozen  over.  The 
wind  howls  low  and  mournfully  around  the  chimneys  and 
between  the  high-peaked  roofs  of  these  slender  houses  of 
three  stories,  which  look,  as  now  seen  from  the  railroad, 
almost  like  baby  houses;  the  upper  floor  of  most  of  them 
being  distinguished  by  the  long  undivided  window  stretch- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  dwelling,  and  lighting  the  apart- 
ment where  the  silk-weaver  is,  or  desires  to  be,  at  work. 

Alas!  most  of  the  looms  were  silent  at  that  time. 

A  court  mourning  —  court  mournings  were  long, 
tedious  things  in  those  days  —  has  added  its  stagnating 
effect  to  the  general  embarrassment  of  trade;  a  fearful 
winter  and  a  deficient  harvest  have  done  the  rest.  The 
state  of  things,  in  Spital  fields  is  dreadful. 

In  this  little  narrow  street  in  which  I  stood,  looking 
sadly  up  and  down  it,  scarcely  a  light  was  to  be  seen 
glimmenng  through  the  nicks  in  the  closed  shutters, 
all  was  dark,  dismal,  silent  — -  yet  it  was  only  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and  there  is  no  curfew  now.  Kot 
a  sound  was  there  but  the  moaning  voice  of  the 
wind,  except  that  now  and  then  I  heaid,  OT  iotiSAa^ 
tAat  I  beard,    a  wail,    a  low   voice    o£   \am^u\»iaoTL 
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here  and  there  —  but  perhaps  I  wa§  nusta.ken.  In 
general,  the  patience  of  these  sufferers  has  equalled 
their  miseries,  though  there  have  been  instances,  no  doubt, 
when  hunger  and  despair  had  driven  them  into  fierce 
outbreaks. 

I  had  been  sent  by  a  beneyolent  lady  whose  name  I 
need  not  mention,  upon  an  errand  of  mercy  to  a  poor 
weaver  of  the  name  of  Comelly,  whose  wife  was,  it  was 
said,  dying  of  consumption.  I  carried  a  little  tea  and 
arrowroot  in  my  pocket  and  a  little  money,  which  was 
still  better,  perhaps.  It  was  aJl  very  well  —  but  what 
was  it? 

The  good  lady  lived  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  kept 
a  most  delicate  table,  and  opened  her  house  to  the  baa 
bleus^  philosophers,  and  philanthropists  of  those  days. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  company  she  kept,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  her  heart  remained  simple  and  true,  and  she 
helped  the  poor  much  more  than,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  she  declaimed  about  them.  How  she  became 
acquainted  with  Comelly  I  do  not  exactly  know,  nor 
does  it  matter;  she  knew  he  was  in  grievous  distress,  so 
she  sent  me  to  him.     Ah  me!  his  was  no  solitary  case! 

I  had  not  the  exact  address,  and  I  had  relied  upon 

learning  it  at  some  shop  or  other  in  the  neighbourhood; 

but  there  seemed  to  be  no  shops  hereabouts  —  at  leasts 

if  there  were,  they  had  been  shut  up  early,  as  if  it  were 

^r  want  of  custom, 

I  knocked  at  jEieyeral  dootB  ia  sufiGQ^Qiv.  ^otasJ^aaa^ 
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it  would  be  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman,  sometimes  a 
child  that  came  to  open  it;  but  never  shall  I  forget  the 
haggard  misery  impressed  upon  alL  Pamine  was  written 
in  their  looks  —  ghoul-himger  in  their  bloodshot,  staring 
eyes.  Among  the  men,  a  certain  wolfish  expression  of 
savage  misery;  in  the  women,  one  of  xmcomplaining 
despair;  in  the  children,  a  sharp,  hungry,  expectant  sort 
of  look,  as  if  they  hoped  some  one  was  coming  to  bring 
them  bread.  Poor  little  things!  how  my  heart  bled  as  I 
tamed  away  and  the  door  shut  after  me.  The  few 
shillings  I  had  in  my  pocket  —  I  never  was  master  of 
many  at  one  time  —  had  soon  been  spent;  there  was 
nothing  left  with  which  to  atone  for  the  momentary  dis- 
appointment I  had  inflicted. 

One  rbom  which  I  happened  to  enter  by  mistake,  I 
shall  never  forget.  It  was  up  one  pair  of  narrow,  wind- 
ing stairs,  a  small  room  in  which  a  widow  woman  and 
her  son,  a  boy,  lived.  '^The  silent  loom''  stood  against 
the  window,  and  between  it  and  the  fire-place  obstruct- 
ing a  good  deal  of  the  light.  It  had  been  silent  two 
monilis,  and  she  expected  it  would  remain  silent  two 
more.  Her  face  was  haggard  with  hunger;  she  had  not, 
I  believe,  tasted  bread  that  day.  Her  dress  waa  squalid 
in  the  extreme;  her  thick  black  hair  turned  up  from 
her  face,  but  without  a  cap,  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
misery  of  the  room,  or  indeed  the  dirt  and  squalor  of 
the  Bisarcase  which  led  to  it  It  was  plain  ticvib  WL^<;st^ 
of  tbiB  wretched  lodging,    though    exactoft  ^  vs^  ^^ 
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above  five  pounds  a-year  for  this  one  room,  had  not  for 
an  unknown  length  of  time  done  anything  in  the  way  of 
cleansing  or  repauiag  it.  A  few  old  chairs  and  an  old 
table,  two  or  three  very  antiquated,  time-smeared  prints, 
in  black  frames,  against  the  walls,  telling  of  once  better 
days,  aud  a  lai^e  rather  handsome  press-bed,  now  dila- 
pidated, were  the  only  furniture.  The  bed  was  let  down; 
it  seemed  so  broken  that  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
put  up.  There  was  neither  sheet,  blanket,  counterpane, 
nor  covering  of  any  kind  upon  it;  aU  gone  to  the  pawn- 
broker's to  procure  a  morsel  of  bread!  One  little  article 
of  pride  first,  then  of  comfort,  then  of  necessity  had 
followed  —  all  gone  the  same  way.  I  apologized  for 
my  mistake,  slipped  my  little  alms  into  the  woman's 
hand,  and  turned  away  heartrbroken.  The  account  I 
received  of  her  upon  inquiry  was,  that  far  from  wishing 
to  beg  or  depend  upon  others,  she  concealed  her  poverty 
even  from  my  informant,  wbo  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing her  to  give  spiritual  comfort.  He  was  too  poor  him- 
self to  offer  more  than  a  mite  to  any  one  individual  of 
this  famishing  multitude.  The  woman  never  complained, 
but  he  had  reason  to  feel  sure  that  she  had  eaten  nothing 
that  day.  He  said  she  was  a  pious,  godly  woman,  and 
respectable  in  all  her  habits.  I  spoke  of  the  dirtiness  of 
her  person  and  room.  "Alas!"  said  he,  "in  such  dis- 
tress they  have  not  the  heart,  if  they  had  the  means  to 
Ife  cleaner,  wbich  they  have  not?'  TVoa  ia  -^hat  we 
laeaa  hy  abject  misery. 
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But  I  weary  yon  with  my  o'er  true  tale  —  if  rightly 
placed,  belonging  to  October^  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty- five. 


At  last  I  found  Comelly's  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  tall,  thin,  ghastly -looking  man, 
literally  almost  skin  and  bone.  Once  it  appeared  that 
he  might  have  been  handsome,  and  he  had  a  courtesy 
of  manner  in  which  still  lingered  something  of  the  old 
French  way. 

"I  believe  your  name  is  Comelly?" 

"Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  name." 

"Mrs.  ComeUy  is  very  ill,  I  fear." 

"My  wife,  sir,  if  you  mean?  It  has  pleased  God  to 
visit  her  heavily." 

"  Consumption  ?  " 

"So  they  teU  me." 

"You  are  the  person  I  was  in  search  of.  Mrs.  G.  Y., 
a  Mend  of  mine,  whose  name  I  think  is  not  unknown 
to  you,  has  desired  me  to  call." 

"The  night  is  very  cold,  sir,"  shivering  as  if  the 
sharp  wind  entered  the  very  marrow  of  his  scarcely- 
covered  bones.  "Will  you  not  please  to  come  in?" 
opening  the  door  a  little  wider. 

'"Thank  you.  We  will  not  keep  the  door  open;  it 
Is  very  cold,'' 

My  nose  was  bine,  my  hands  quite  numbed.  1  ^oviX^ 
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scarcely  keep  my  teeth  ftom  chattering.     I  longed  to 
come  to  the  fire  aad  warm  myself. 

But  there  was  no  fire. 

The  room  was  spacious  enough,  and  famished  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  which  still  obtains  in  France.  A 
lai^e  and  somewhat  handsome  fourpost  bed,  with  red 
and  white  curtains,  of  a  thick  sort  of  calico,  common  to 
those  days,  covered  with  a  representation  of  forest  sce- 
nery, with  trees,  wild  plants,  wild  boars,  and  wild 
hunters,  stood  in  the  farther  comer  of  it.  Around  the 
room  were  one  or  two  handsome  and  very  antique  chairs 
of  carved  oak,  very  heavy,  and  very  uncomfortable  to 
sit  upon.  They  would  have  been  the  rapture  of  the  pre- 
sent day  —  but  such  things  were  not  to  the  taste  of 
those  times.  A  curiou^looking  old  chest,  very  large  and 
very  heavy,  stood  against  one  of  the  walls,  a  walnut 
sloping  desk  or  secretary,  with  drawers  beneath,  elabo- 
rately ornamented  with  brass  handles  and  shields,  was 
opposite  to  it,  all  of  no  value  then.  The  very  pawn- 
broker would  not  lumber  his  shop  with  them.  The  floor 
was  bare,  and  had  once  been  highly  polished,  but  it  was 
now  stained  and  dirty;  and  the  large,  open  fire-place 
stood,  with  an  exception  I  shall  notice  by  and  by,  empty 
and  cold  this  dreadful  night. 

All  the  little  ornaments  which  had  once  adorned  the 
mantel-piece  —  the  quaint  brass  candlesticks,  the  hcimd- 
some  sea-shells,  the  old  wooden  ani  ivotj  «^^iYB!L«a&  q£ 
^^orring-work  in  Sguiea  of  meu  aad  asmwiia,  i^^^  ^^  ^^i- 
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cient  French  industry — had  disappeared.  A  single  candle- 
stick containing  a  farthing  rushlight,  stood  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  and  threw  so  faint  and  flickering  a  Hght 
round  the  room,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  objects 
close  to  it.  And  as  for  the  remoter  comers  of  the  chamber, 
they  lay  in  impenetrable  darkness.  A  cough  —  the  dread- 
ful, racking,  agonizing  cough  of  consumption  —  was 
lieard  from  the  bed.  Comelly  hastened  to  lift  up  the 
sufferer,  signing  to  me  to  keep  still. 

This  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  room 
and  its  contents,  and  likewise  its  inhabitants,  for  the 
man  and  his  wife  were  not  alone. 

By  the  imperfect  light  I  could  distinguish  the  dark 
figure  of  a  man  of  middle  age,  seated  at  a  table  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  bed,  and  that  of  a  youth  just 
enterii^  into  manhood,  kneeling  before  the  fire-place, 
endeavouring  to  Hght  a  small  heap  of  wood  upon  the 
hearth,  by  means  of  a  match  he  held  in  his  hand;  but 
the  wood  seemed  damp,  and  as  if  it  would  not  bum. 
He  looked  towards  the  gentleman  at  the  table  —  for  a 
gentleman  it  was  —  as  much  as  to  say,  **What  is  to  be 
done?'' 

His  father  —  for  it  was  his  father  —  shru^ed  his 
Bhoulders  and  shook  his  head,  in  a  sort  of  pitying  de- 
spair. Then  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  carried  a  glass  in 
which  was  the  potion  he  had  been  preparing,  to  the  side 
ftf  ihe  bed.  He  administered  the  medicme  to  \Saa  «v08^ 
Oman/  bia  son,  who  bad  risen  from  the  \ieat^,  ^«^ 
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ing  to  raise  her.  Afl;er  she  had  taken  it,  the  cough 
abated,  and  she  seemed  relieved;  \nd  sank  into  a  slum- 
ber, rather  the  result  of  exhaustion  than  of  anything  else. 
The  two  gentlemen  remained  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  watching  her,  and  I  had  time  to  observe  them  by 
the  light  of  the  rushlight,  which,  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, fell  full  upon  their  features. 

The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  man  rather  above  than 
below  the  common  size,  well,  not  to  say  exactly,  dressed, 
and  with  that  distinguished  air  which  shows  that  such 
habits  were  a  second  nature  with  him;  for  there  was  a 
serious,  not  to  say  melancholy  earnestness  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  which  spoke  of  one  not  likely  to 
trouble  himself  much  with  the  "wherewith  he  should  be 
clothed."  His  figure  was  nervous  and  well  made,  with 
a  slightly  military  air  about  it;  his  features  high  and 
handsome;  his  hair  a  sable  silvered;  his  eye  large, 
grave,  thoughtful,  yet  tender  —  the  eye  of  one  who 
had  thought  and  felt  deeply. 

The  youth  who  stood  by  him  was  of  a  slenderer 
make  —  his  figure  slight,  his  face  delicate,  but  both 
of  remarkable  beauty;  that  tender  and  graceful  beauty, 
which  the  antique  figures  represent  in  so  lovely  a 
manner.  But  what  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his 
charming  countenance,  was  a  something  of  force,  of  pas- 
sion, of  genius  expressed  in  it,  even  though  the  features 
220W  were  £xed  in  quiet  attention  u"\^on.  the  scene  be- 
-fore  him. 
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Most  of  all,  however,  waa  this  lemaxkable  cast  of 
conntenance  ohsenrable,  when  he  glanced  up  at  his 
father;  and  the  reyerencey  the  passionate  admiration  that 
was  written  in  that  look,  betrayed  an  intense  sensibility 
of  nature.  The  father,  however,  did  not  seem  to  see 
this;  he  was  thinking  of  other  things. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  seemed  lost  in  the  most  pain- 
ful rumination;  then  he  sighed  and  turned  away  &om 
the  bed. 

''You  must  have  fire  this  dreadful  night,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Comelly.  "How  came  you  to  be  without 
it?  —  Nay,"  correcting  himself,  "I  know  how  you  came 
to  be  without  it  —  but  why  did  you  not  send  to  me?" 

"Your  lordship  has  done  so  much  —  and  there  are 
80  many."  A  slightly  sarcastic  smile  passed  over  the 
gentleman's  face  when  addressed  by  this  title. 

"Kay,  Comelly,  no  lordships  here.  I  am  a  poor 
silk  weaver  like  the  rest  of  you;  but  as  long  as  I  have 
two  loaves  aud  you  but  one  —  why  — ^" 

"I  know  it  —  I  know  it:  but  how  long  will  the 
Seigneur  du  Chastel  have  two  loaves?"  was  Cor- 
nelly's  reply. 

"So  long  as  God  pleases,  and  not  a  day  longer,  my 
good  Meijid.  But  at  present  it  is  not  a  matter  of  bread, 
but  of  fire,  which  in  this  weather  is  almost  more  need- 
ful than  bread.  Say,  where  is  the  nearest  place  one 
can  get  wood  and  coal}/' 
*'Tbeie  is  a  coal-^Uer  in  the  co)ict  at  \1^  ^i^«34•  ^"^ 
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the  hoiise,"  said  Comelly,  *'if  he  has  any  provision  by 
him  —  but  I  doubt  it;  the  small  vendors,  like  the 
small  purchasers,  are  mostly  in  the  same  case.'' 

I  now  stepped  forward. 

"I  am  sent  by  an  excellent  lady,  Mrs.  G.  V.,"  I 
said,  ''to  examine  into  your  most  pressing  wants,  and 
supply  them.  The  night  is  bitterly  cold,  and  you  are 
but  thinly  clad.  If  you  will  direct  me  to  the  place,  I 
win  myself  go  to  the  coal-man's,  and  send  in  what  you 
may  want.  With  the  remainder  of  the  money  I  have 
in  charge  —  shall  I  order  meat  or  bread?" 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir.  But  do  not  let  me  give 
you  trouble." 

"Perhaps  you  would  better  like  to  have  the  money 
at  once?"  said  I. 

"Not  that  —  and  yet..."  and  his  eyes  glanced 
almost  ravenously,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  at  the 
few  shillings  I  had  in  my  hand  —  I  saw  that  money 
was  more  to  him  than  food  or  fire. 

"Is  it  so?"  I  said,  looking  significantly  at  him. 

"It  is." 

"But,"  put  in  Mr.  du  Chastel,  "your  wife  is  per- 
ishing with  cold  and  hunger." 

"Better  die  here,  than  upon  the  stones  of  the 
stxeev. 

"Jffow?" 

■'My  landlord,  sir  —  he  is  imi^a&&iafc  —  \v2>  ia  not 
cruel/'  he   added,   gently,    "lie  la  Nerj   ^o^s  ^^^^^ 
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makes  a  man  raven  like  a  wolf,  tmless  the  grace  of  God 
prevent  him.  It  is  not  so  much  that  I  fear  him  —  per^ 
liaps  my  prayers  and  my  wife's  tears  might  prevail  — 
but  I  know  he  is  in  want,  aad  what  is  he  to  do?  — 
All  are  in  the  same  case  —  he  gets  nothing  from  any 
of  ns.  It  is  a  sore  temptation,  his  children  are  crying 
for  bread  and  fire,  like  the  rest.  He  thinks,  perhaps, 
if  he  turns  a  wretched  family  into  the  street,  somehow 
or  other  somebody  will  make  up  the  rent.  This  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,"  shewing  the  shillings  which  I  had 
given  him,  "will  provide  him  for  the  present  It  is 
his  —  I  owe  it  him.  I  have  no  right  to  what  is  not 
mine.  Thank  you,  sir  —  thank  you; -and  may  God's 
blessing  reward  that  excellent  lady,  for  she  has  done  a 
deed  that  is  twice  blessed  this  night." 

"Comelly,"  said  Mr.  du  Chastel,  with  some  severity, 
"why  has  all  this  been  hidden  from  me?" 

"Because  you  shall  not,  for  you  cannot  —  pay  the 
rents  of  the  whole  street;  and  why  me  more  than  the 
rest?"  was  Comelly's  reply.  "No,  Monseigneur,  I  will 
not  be  the  accursed  one  to  dry  up  the  spring  which 
keeps  so  many  wretches  from  perishing!" 

"You  might,  at  least,  suppose  me  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  affairs,  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
what  I  ought  and  ought  not  to  do,  and  trust  to  my 
prudence  and  discretion  not  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
that  spriD^,  OB  you  call,  it,  from  which,  petha.^^,  Bssvaa 
/iWe  re^eahment  has  Aowei.      Tou   Bhould  \\av^  e.Qvaa 

jEiffi/^  Jfars/on,  I, 

L 
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to  me,  Comelly;  I  would  have  told  you  frankly  whether 
I  could  or  could  not  help  you." 

"Would  you  then?  —  I  know  better,*'  muttered 
Comelly. 

"However,"  Mr.  Du  Chastel  went  on,  "as  this  difOl- 
culty  is  relieved  through  the  charity  of  this  [worthy 
lady  —  through  the  mercy  of  God,  which  never  for- 
sakes us,  ministered  by  her  hand,  I  should  more  rightly 
say  —  there  remains  my  Httle  mite  to  be  expended  in 
coal  and  meat  —  for  we  must  have  a  fire,  and  a  bit  of 
meat  to  make  your  poor  wife  a  drop  of  broth,  and  a 
hunch  of  bread  for  you,  my  poor  fellow!  for  I  believe 
you  are  literally  famishing." 

The  gaunt  features,  the  sharp,  hungry  eyes  of  the 
man,  when  the  mention  of  food  roused  the  animal 
within  the  human  creature,  were  shocking. 

"Armand,"  said  Mi.  Du  Chastel,  turning  to  his  son, 
"step  to  the  coal  dealer's,  aud  bring  a  box  of  coals  — 
here  is  a  tin  coal-box.  If  it  had  been  of  wood,  it  would 
not  have  been  there.  Get  it  filled,  and  a  few  morsels 
of  dry  bread,  and  let  me  see  a  good  fire  against  I  return 
with  a  bit  of  meat.  I  am  a  capital  market  man,"  he 
went  on,  turning  to  me;  "and  it  requires  all  the  ability 
a  man  can  muster,  to  deal  with  your  knowing  butchers 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  get  one's  pennyworth  for 
one's  penny.  An  art  the  poor  man  understands  as  ill  as 
lie  does  most  things  not  connected  mth  his  particular 
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"May  I  go  with  you,  and  take  a  lesson?'* 

"Much  pleasure  in  giving  one.  It  is  a  matter  upon 
which  I  pique  myself  —  this  buying  meat  and  such 
things,"  he  said,  as  the  door  closed  affcer  us,  and 
wrapping  ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  we  breasted  a  cutting 
wind,  which  drove  sleet  and  snow  into  our  faces. 

"What,  a  night!"  I  said  —  "and  what  a  scene!" 

He  shook  his  head.  * 

"Ah,  sir!  could  the  satirist's  tale  be  realized,  and 
the  eye  penetrate  through  these  miserable  walls,  and 
heneath  these  miserable  roofs,  scarcely  sufficing  to 
shelter  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold  — 
but  quite  sufficient  to  screen  their  calamity  from  the 
eye  of  pity  —  what  heart-rending  pictures  would  be 
disclosed!  —  Scenes,  indeed!  Scenes,  'such  as  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'  Could  this  but  be 
done  —  this  great,  affluent,  luxury-loving  city  would 
be  awakened  with  a  cry  of  horror.  Man  is  hard,  sel- 
fish, covetous  —  but  man  is  not  a  fiend.  No,  God  has 
giveu  a  heart  of  flesh  to  all.  It  is  because  he  does  not 
Bee  —  because  he  does  not  know  —  because  he  is  not 
careful  to  see  —  is  not  solicitous  to  know  —  that 
these  dreadM  contrasts  prevail  wherever  human  beings 
are  brought  together  in  lai^e  masses.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  misery  so  hidden  from  view,  as  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  a  vast  metropolis  like  thia  —  mot^ 
especiaUym  a  quarter  like  this  —  this  Spital  TSibU^ -^ 
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inhabited  by  aliens,  by  strangers,  or  the  children  of 
aliens  and  strauigers  —  with  their  own  peculiar  in- 
dustry, their  own  peculiar  modes  of  life,  habits,  and 
ideas.  "Who  comes  to  visit  them?  Who  enquires  after 
them?  1^0  one  —  and  why  should  they?  Ought  not 
their  own  people  to  provide  for  their  own  people?  What 
has  England  to  do  with  French  refugees? .  She  gave 
them  shelter  —  nay,  more;  in  the  hours  of  their  first 
need,  she  gave  them  her  alms.  iN'ow,  she  leaves  them 
to  themselves.  Nay,  not  even  that  —  her  purse  is  still 
open  to  the  cry  of  their  great  want;  but  what  can  that 
do?  A  drop  on  the  ocean!  or  rather  the  efforts  of  a 
child  to  fill  a  vessel  that  is  leaky.  Where  is  the  leak? 
What  causes  these  paroxysms  of  intense  distress  in  our 
community?  That  is  the  question.  It  was  not  so  with 
our  fore-fathers  —  they  were  wise,  industrious,  prudent, 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse.  Why  can 
we  do  so  no  more?  Is  it  that  the  spirit  of  our  fathers 
has  departed  fix)m  among  us,  and  that  God  has  deserted 
us  because  we  have  first  departed  from  him?" 

"To  discover  the  cause  of  this  often-recurring  period 
of  distress  among  the  Spital  Fields  weavers  has  puzzled 
the  wisest  heads,"  I  answered.  "They  are  protected  by 
all  the  means  a  government  can  employ  —  never  was 
industry  fostered  as  theirs  has  been;  and  yet  the  result 
is  moBt  disheartening." 

^^Tbey  deal  in  articles  ot  iaBloioii  «nd  luxury,  for 
one  tbdjog  —  their  trade  is  aa  caigiic^ififvia  ^a  ^'^k  ^^^x^iKei 
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of  mankind.  The  muslins  of  Manchester  are  starving 
us;  and  it  might  be  well  if  Manchester  amid  all  her 
prosperity,  were  not  still  more  miserable  than  we  are." 

"How  so?  —  what  do  you  mean  to  imply,  sir?" 

"I  speak  from  hearsay  only  —  We  are  arrived." 

It  was  a  miserable  little  shop,  filled,  or  rather  not 
filled  —  for  there  was  little  in  it  —  with  most  inferior 
meat  —  meat  one  would  hardly  have  given  to  a 
favourite  dog;  but  times  were  hard  then,  prices  exces- 
sively high,  and  the  poorer  people  in  general,  most 
wretchedly  provided  in  the  matters  of  provision. 

Mr.  du  Chastel  entered  the  shop,  lighted  by  a  thin 
dip  candle  —  for  gas  was  not  — 

The  girl  in  the  shop  no  sooner  recognized  him,  than 
she  hurried  to  the  room  behind,  exclaiming,  but  in  a 
subdued  voice, 

"Father!  Father!  there's  Mr.  du  Chastel." 

The  butcher  hastened  in,  bowing  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  deepest  respect.  He  seemed  proud  and 
ashamed  at  once,  to  see  Mr.  Du  Chastel  in  his  wretched 
little  shop. 

"You  would  be  pleased  to  want  something,  Mon- 
seigneur?" 

"Is  this  the  best  meat  you  have?" 

"The  best  we  have  left  —  we  have  sold  the  most 

part  —  Monseigneur,  times  are  hard." 

"I  know  it;   but  ia  this  meat  fit  to  \>e  ^^evi  \si 
Cbrwtwji  men?" 
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"It  IS  the  best  my  customers  can  aflPord  to  buy." 

"The  best  you  find  it  for  your  interest  to  provide 
for  starving  men  without  money  or  credit  —  I  under- 
stand.    Is  there  no  other  butcher's  shop  near?" 

"Yes,  sir  —  two  doors  off." 

"And  his?  —  Is  no  better?" 

"Only  go  and  look,  sir,  if  you  please.  Satisfy 
yourself.  Indeed  the  fault  is  not  ours  —  we  buy  the 
best  we  can  afford;  but  every  one  must  live,  and  what 
are  we  to  do?" 

"Too  true  —  give  me  three  pounds  of  the  best  you 
have.  It  is  to  make  broth  for  a  poor  starving  soul  — 
there,  from  this"  —  pointing  to  a  joint  that  looked 
somewhat  less  dreadftdly  bad  than  the  rest 

The  butcher  obeyed  him  with  the  most  obsequious 
alacrity  —  I  should  have  said  —  if  his  customer  had 
been  a  rich  man  giving  a  lai^e  order;  but  there  was  so 
little  to  be  got  by  M.  Du  Chastel,  that  I  could  not  help 
attributing  this  extreme  respect  to  a  better  cause  than 
seK-interest  —  to  the  influence  that  this  evidently  very 
superior  man  exercised  in  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

"Where  may  I  carry  the  meat  to,  Monseigneur?" 
asked  Mr.  Noir,  the  butcher. 

"Nowhere:  you  have  done  your  day's  work,  and 
were  at  supper  with  your  family.  I  will  take  it  — 
S^'re  the  meat  to  me;  I  am  going  agwai  \ft  Cjotaftlly's^ 
^ad  will  carry  it  with  me." 
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"Is  it  for  ComeUy?" 

"For  his  wife." 

"Then,  Monseigneur,  excuse  me  the  liberty  —  but 
there  *s  a  little  sweet-bread  here,  just  hot  and  hot.  We 
were  going  to  have  it  for  supper  —  perhaps  poor  Mrs. 
Comelly  might  fancy  it.  If  you  'd  please  to  wait  a 
moment,  just  till  I  put  on  my  great  coat,  I'd  carry  it 
there  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Poor  fellow!  he  's 
stru^led  hard,  has  Comelly  —  these  are  awful  times." 

"Give  me  the  sweet -bread,  and  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  the  carrying  it  —  I'll  carry  it  to  the  poor 
woman  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  seem  a  right 
good -hearted  fellow,  butcher,"  said  Mr.  Du  Chastel, 
cheerfdlly;  and  his  whole  face  brightened  up  with  ap- 
probation. 

"This  18  comfortable,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 

"You,  sir,  carry  it!  —  as  if  I  would  let  you  do  such 
a  thing!"  said  Mr.  IS'oir. 

"Oh!  friend,  I  have  borne  heavier  burdens  than  that, 
in  my  day,"  said  Du  Chastel,  with  a  laugh;  "the  only 
danger  is,  that  I  shall  eat  your  sweet- bread  by  the 
road;  but,  foi  cPhonneur^  it  shall  get  safe  to  its  destina- 
tion.    There 's  for  your  meat,"  —  offering  money. 

The  butcher  gazed  at  him  wistfully.  Such  love, 
such  admiration,  such  devotion,  it  was  strange  that  his 
red  fewje  and  vulgar  features  could  express;  —  but  they 
did.     He  hesitated, 

''Monseigneur  —  iSir  —  Mr.  Ba  C\va^\— VV^^Nja^^ 
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I  can  do  —  Excuse  my  liberty  —  they  say  yoii  do  too 
much  —  greatly  too  much.  It's  but  a  few  pence  - —  a 
mere  mite  —  but  you  must  excuse  me  —  I  won't  be 
paid  for  the  meat,  sir." 

"Eight/'  said  Mr.  Du  Chastel;  "right  in  you,  and 
right  in  me.  At  this  rate  I  shall  go  far,"  smiling. 
"My  good  fellow!  you  will  be  the  first  of  us  to  stop,  it 
seems." 

"IS'o,  sir,  I  shan't  hurt  myself  —  I  am  not  one  of 
that  sort  —  I  take  too  much  care  of  number  one.  Never 
fear  for  me,  it's  not  many  men  in  this  world  that's  like 
Mr.  Du  Chastel." 

"Not  many  men  in  this  world,"  he  replied,  cheer- 
fully, "whose  neighbours  are  so  busy  interesting  them- 
selves in  his  affairs." 

"That's  true,  sir,"  said  the  butcher,  "not  many  in- 
deed; but  you  won't  be  angry?" 

"Angry!  that  would  be  a  good  joke." 

And  so  saying,  with  a  look  at  the  butcher  which 
evidently  made  the  good  fellow's  heart  dance,  as  if  he 
had  received  the  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  — 
which  did  not,  in  fact,  exist  at  that  time  —  he  turned 
to  leave  the  shop,  I  following. 

I  was  struck  with  this  fear  again  expressed,  lest  Mr.  Du 
Chastel  should  ruin  himself.     I  confess,  in  the  frugal 
way  in  which  he  set  about  dispensing  his  liberaHties, 
there  seemed  no  very  imminent  danigei  of  it. 

When  we  returned  to  the  "biOxiBe,  ttia  ««^Ci\.  ^i  ^OKia%^ 
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was  changed;  as  they  are  by  the  magic  of  a  blazing  fire. 
Comelly  and  young  Du  Chastel  were  sitting  upon  each 
side  of  the  hearth,  enjoying  the  cheerful  brightness,  and 
stretching  out  their  pale  hands  before  it  The  half- 
famished  man  seemed  almost  as  much  invigorated  by  the 
wannth  as  he  would  have  been  by  a  good  meal. 

On  our  way  home  we  had  stopped  at  a  little  green- 
grocer's stall  and  purchased  a  pennyworth  of  roots  and 
pot-herbs,  and  had  there  begged  the  loan  of  a  little  salt, 
for  most  of  the  shops  were  shut;  and  at  a  baker's  we 
bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  I  insisted  upon  carrying 
home. 

Kg  sooner  was  the  door  opened  than  young  Du 
Chastel  rose  and  hastened  towards  us,  to  take  the  little 
bundle  from  his  father.  A  saucepan  with  water  was 
already  upon  the  fire;  with  the  handiness  of  an  ex- 
perienced cook  the  young  gentleman  washed  the  meat, 
cut  it  in  small  pieces,  put  it  to  boil,  washed  and  pre- 
pared the  vegetables,  cut  them  into  bits,  bound  up  the 
sweet  herbs  into  what  they  call  a  bouquet  garni  ^  all 
with  a  neatness  and  dexterity  which  told  more  than 
even  his  name,  what  blood  it  was  that  flowed  in  his 
veins;  and  to  my  eyes  afforded  almost  a  laughable  con- 
trast to.  the  extreme  elegance  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
peculiar  deKcacy  of  hands  white  as  those  of  a  princess, 
and  modelled  like  those  of  an  Antinous  or  an  Apollo. 
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CHAPTEK  n. 

"The  heavenly  faith  of  afifection!  to  hope,  to  forgive,  and  to  suffer. 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly ,  and  every  man  as  a  brother.** 

LONGFXIXOW. 

When  we  opened  the  door  to  leave  Comelly*s  house, 
such  a  hourasque  of  sleet  and  snow,  driven  by  a  fu- 
rious and  cutting  wind,  met  us,  that  we  were  abnoat 
blinded. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  breasted  the  tempest  like  one  used 
to  storms,  physical  and  moral  —  inured  to  meet  hardships 
of  every  description  without  flinching;  but  the  delicate 
form  of  his  son  appeared  incapable  of  standing  the  blast; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  really  felt  as  if  I  should  lose  my 
breath,  and  was  half- smothered.  I  observed  Mr.  Du 
Chastel  take  his  son's  arm  under  his  own,  saying,  "Cover 
your  mouth,  Armand."  He  seemed  uneasy  about  the 
young  man,  but  quite  insensible  to  the  tempest  himself. 
As  for  me,  I  followed  them,  not  knowing  well  how  I 
was  to  get  home,  for  it  ws^s  now  midnight;  every  shop 
and  every  door  in  this  part  of  the  town  were  closed; 
there  were  no  lamps  in  the  utterly  deserted  streets,  and 
not  a  single  hackney-coach  was  to  be  seen.  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  taken  shelter  this  dismal  night,  and  I 
had  half  the  town  to  cross  before  I  should  reach  my 
lodgings. 

I  kept  foRowing  in  the  track  oi  1[ke  Wq  ifiNflifed 
^rurea  that  preceded  me,   using  th.em  aa  a.  ftoi^  Q>i  ^goi^^ 
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—  for  I  did  not  very  well  know  where  I  was  —  and 
their  presence  as  a  kind  of  comfort  and  protection,  till  I 
should  come  across  some  old  decrepit  watchman  or  other, 
making  his  rounds;  though  the  probability  was  that  not 
one  of  these  helpless  guardians  of  a  sleeping  city  would 
be  stirring  at  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Thus  we  proceeded  for  some  time,  threading  these 
narrow  lanes  rather  than  streets.  At  last  we  arrived  at 
a  more  open  and  considerable  place  y  for  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a  square,  and  was  too  wide  to  be  called  a 
street.  The  houses  had  small  gardens  before  them,  but 
there  was  no  general  garden  in  the  centre;  the  trees  in 
firont  of  the  windows,  however,  though  now  laden  with 
snow,   gave  a  somewhat  pleasant  appearance  to  things  ^ 

—  especially  so  to  me,  who  abhor  streets  and  love  trees. 
This  I  could  not  well  distinguish  at  that  time,  for  the 
night  was  very  dark;  and  by  the  light  of  the  dim  oil 
lamps  which  hung  over  each  gate  of  entrance  'to  these 
garden  courts,  the  black  masses  powdered  over  with 
snow  could  be  dimly  seen  with  a  sort  of  spectral  vision 
of  what  appeared  to  be  tall,  handsome  houses  beyond 
them,  looming  darkly  against  the  winter  sky. 

At  one  of  these  iron  gates  Mr.  Du  Chastel  and  his 
son  stopped,  and  applying  a  pass-key,  opened  it;  but 
before  entering,  Mr.  Du  Chastel  turned  to  me.  He  had 
not  forgotten  me  in  the  storm;  I  had  observed  him 
aereral  times  turning  back  to  see  wlietTafit  1  i<5jiLc?^%^\ 
Ifat  ix>  speak  was  almoat  impossible,  aa^L  aa  xia^^^s^  » 
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impossible,  for  it  was  difficult  to  ardculate,  and  equally 
so  to  hear  in  the  pother. 

"Have  you  far  to  go?"  he  asked. 

"To  C—  Street.'' 

"That  is  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  — 
towards  Mary -le- bone,  I  think  —  two  miles  —  three 
miles  at  the  very  least.  The  city  to-night  is  like  a  city 
of  the  dead  —  a  mountain  among  the  Cevennes  could 
scarcely  be  more  dreary.  If  you  would  accept  such 
shelter  as  I  can  offer,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure. 
Come  in,  will  you  not?" 

I  hesitated. 

"So  late  at  night  . . .  fear  to  be  an  inconvenience. . ." 

"!Not  in  the  least.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  bed  at  your 
service;  and  if  not,  Armand  will  give  you  his." 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,"  said  the  young 
man.  "Pray,  sir,  accept  my  father's  offer;  it  is  im- 
possible to  endure  this  cold  any  longer."  He  looked 
quite  blue  with  it  himseK  —  half  dead. 

I  stni  hesitated. 

"You  will  not  make  any  ceremony  with  us,  I  hope, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  making  way  for  me  to  follow 
his  son,  who  had  already  hurried  through  the  garden,  and 
was  ringing  and  knocking  vigorously  at  the  house-door. 

And  as  he  did  so,  the  storm,  which  had  somewhat 
abated,  recommenced  with  so  much  fiiry,  that  I  was 
J&zn  to  accept  without  further  parley,  an'i  ^^toaSl^  driven: 
i^fcfre  bim  into  the  house. 
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The  door  was  already  opened:  a  Tery  ancient  servant 
stood  holding  it.  Armand  had  already  taken  shelter  in 
the  hall,  which  was  imperfectly  lighted  by  one  pendant 
lamp. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  and  I  stood  stamping  upon  the  mat, 
fth^tkiTig  off  the  snow  which  had  gathered  round  our  feet, 
and  I  thought  I  never  felt  more  comfortable  in  my 
life,  than  "^hen  the  old  servant  shut  the  door  and 
shut  out  the  storm,  which  was  raving  and  shrieking  on 
the  outside. 

"Well,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  cheerfully,  "I  do 
not  ^biTiTr  you  have  made  a  bad  exchange  for  -  once. 
Ambrose,  have  you  any  supper  for  us?" 

"Yes,  Monseigneur  —  yes.  Sir;  Madame  is  in  the 
dining-room,  and  has  kept  up  a  noble  fire,  and  supper 
will  be  ready  in  two  minutes." 

"She  is  not  up!"  said  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  hastily. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Madame  is  not  used  to  be  on  down  when  others 
are  in  the  desert,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel,  with  a  brief  apology,  and  consigning 
me  to  the  care  of  his  son,  ran  hastily  up  stairs.  The 
young  man  and  I  followed  more  at  leisure,  and  I  had  a 
little  time  to  observe  the  appearances  of  things. 

The  hall  —  for  it  was  a  hall  —  was  lined  with 
carved  oak,  the  headings  and  other  lines  of  which  had 
once  been  gilded.     When  I  Bay  carved  oak,  it  mwat  tl^\» 
ife  supposed  that  there  was  any  superftaoua  ox  ^^aJwstaXa 
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fLourish  of  ornament ,  such  as  at  that  date  was  not  un- 
common; all  was  simple  and  plain,  yet  handsome  and 
costly  to  a  certain  degree.  The  feeble  rays  of  the  one 
pendaat  lamp  threw  a  dim  and  uncertain  light  upon 
these  wainscotted  "walls,  leaving  the  remoter  comers  in 
deep  shadow,  and  throwing  the  principal  illumination 
upon  a  noble  fight  of  shallow  stairs,  made  of  chestnut 
wood,  with  a  rich  and  heavy  balustrade  bani|fter  of  carved 
oak -work.  A  very  elaborate  and  very  fine  piece  this 
was,  where  the  artist  had  indulged  in  all  that  exuberance 
of  fancy  in  flowers,  branches  of  trees,  birds,  insects, 
animals,  with  a  rich  abundance  and  superfluity  of  orna- 
ment, which  may  be  seen  in  great  perfection  in  many 
churches  in  Elanders  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 
and  the  vestiges  of  which  still  exist  in  ancient  mansion- 
houses  of  our  own  country.  It  is  an  art  which  seems 
to  defy  the  redes  of  all  art,  but  pleases,  as  nature  pleases, 
by  a  sort  of  unstudied  profusion  of  creation. 

The  loud  clicking  of  a  very  ancient,  and  it  might  be 
almost  called  grand  clock,  sounded  through  the  hall,  the 
face  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  representation  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  deep  blue  heavens,  all  bespangled  over 
with  golden  stars.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the 
fingers  now  marking  half- past  twelve;  before  it,  a 
ponderous  table  of  heavy  carved  wood,  upon  enormous 
richly-ornamented  legs,  was  placed  between  two  m&ginr 
£cent  carved  iu^h-backed  chairs,  of  tha  moat  rich  and 
elaborate  description;  against  the  op^«vte>  n?^  ^  ^^  ^*^ 
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traphy,  eonBistiiig  of  cuirass,  back-piece,  gloves,  steel 
cap,  and,  in  short,  such  armour  and  such  arms  as  were 
in  use  in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reflected 
glistening  the  rays  of  the  lamp;  upon  each  side  hung 
two  sheathed  swords,  both  of  which,  by  the  rich  gilding 
and  ormolu  of  the  hilts,  shewed  that  they  had  belonged 
to  personages  of  distinction.  Beneath  these  there  was 
auother  table,  and  upon  each  side  yery  ancient  cabinets, 
or  rather  wardrobes,  of  rich  marqueterie,  were  standing, 
with  the  doors  closed.  More  of  the  same  ccmred  high- 
backed  chairs,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  completed  a 
fumiahing,  the  details  of  whkh  faded  into  obscurity  as 
they  receded  &om  the  somewhat  faint  light  of  the  lamp. 

This  lamp  itseK  was  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  was 
of  bronze,  and  in  the  finest,  though  the  severest  style  of 
Italian  art.  The  hall  was  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble.  The  stairs,  of  dark  polished  wood,  had  no 
carpet.  There  was  not,  in  fact,  a  single  object  to  give 
the  relief  of  a  brighter  colouring  to  the  grave  and  some- 
what gloomy  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  Armand  purposely  delayed 
and  lingered  whilst  he  got  rid  of  his  cloak,  whilst  the 
old  servant  was  helping  me  off  with  my  wet  great-coat. 
He  carried  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  as  though 
he  would  hang  it  up;  yet  hesitated,  and  came  back 
again,  and  gave  it  to  Ambrose  at  last,  with  — 

"It  must  be  dried  i5ret."  Then  he  pulled  do'^m  laia 
ffleevea,  eUghtly  arranged  hk  hair,   all  ^hiek  o^T^^'^iaA 
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took  up  about  five  minutes,  which  seemed  to  me  unne^ 
cessarily  long,  then  with  — 

"Now,  if  you  please  to  follow  me,  sir,"  he  mounted 
the  stairs  two  or  three  at  a  time,  light  as  a  gazelle,  and 
unclosing  a  rich  and  lofty  door  of  gilded  oak,  which 
opened  into  the  short  gallery  terminating  the  staircase, 
I  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  within. 

It  was  lof(y  and  handsome,  but  of  the  same  severe 
character  as  the  hall;  yery  high,  narrow  windows  were 
surmounted  by  dark  cornices  from  which  depended  cur- 
tains of  rich  silk  brocade  of  a  deep  sombre  purple  brown. 
A  noble  mantel-piece  of  equally  dark  wood  surmounted 
an  ample  fire-place,  where,  supported  by  gilded  chenetSj 
a  huge  fire  of  logs  was  burning.  Opposite  to  the  huge 
fire-place,  where,  in  gentlemen's  houses,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  a  fine  nuiror,  another  large  cabiuet 
wardrobe  or  book-case,  which  you  will  —  for  it  was  all 
in  one  —  heavily  but  richly  carved  and  ornamented, 
exteuded  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wall.  The  sides  of 
the  apartment  were  occupied  by  chairs,  settees,  and 
tables,  iu  the  state  of  a  century  before,  all  rich,  but  all 
plain,  and  the  principal  distinction  beiQg  the  magnificent 
silk  brocade  with  which  they  were  covered. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  four  large  wax  candles, 

that  was  all.    The  only  article  of  luxury  to  be  seen  was 

a  lazge  and  very  wide  sofa,  with  many  cushions  upon  it, 

which  stood  at  right  angles  with  tha  ci\jMsms^-^\feVi»,^«;Ld 

^pon    this,   wliat  appeared  to  me,  \>7  ^^\ps^s^^ss^ 
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beaniifiil,  light  of  the  fire  and  candles,  as  something 
scarcely  belonging  to  this  world,  lay. 

A  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  pale,  with  a 
complexion  of  that  transparent  delicacy  which  looks  like 
the  petal  of  a  lily  flower,  was  lying  upon  the  sofa,  sup- 
ported in  a  half-recumbent  posture  by  cushions  and  by 
the  arm  of  Mr.  Du  Chastel  who  kneeled  upon  one  knee 
beside  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  white',  without  the  least  colour 
about  her  dress,  which  was  only  relieved  by  a  plain 
black  scarf,  and  by  the  masses  of  her  raven  hair  drawn 
simply  round  her  face,  and  in  which  threads  of  silver, 
ill  in  accordance  with  the  youthful  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  her  appearance,  were  to  be,  upon  a  near  approach, 
discerned.  Upon  her  right  arm  she  wore  a  lai^  velvet 
band  or  bracelet,  fastened  by  a  clasp,  in  which  was  a 
miniature;  this  was  her  only  ornament.  She  had  her 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  and  her  eyes  — 
the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  beheld,  literally  heavenly 
eyes,  such  were  the  pure  light  of  loveliness,  the  depths 
of  holy  feeling  and  goodness  that  were  in  them  —  were 
fixed  upon  her  husband  with  a  sweet  half-playful,  half- 
melancholy  smile,  as  she  listened  to  the  serious  and 
earnest  remonstrances  that  he  seemed  to  be  making. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  rose  up  as  we  entered,  and  saying, 
"Allow  me,''  brought  me  up  to  the  sofa,  and  presented 
me  to  bis  wife. 

She  held  out  the  fairest,  but,  alaa\  \k^  mci^\»  ^-c^^- 

£ffefyn  Marsion.  /.  ^ 

o 
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dated  of  hands,  upon  which  one  circlet  of  small  dia- 
^monds  just  guarded  the  narrow  wedding  ring,  and 
said  — 

"I  need  not  say  how  welcome  your  company  is  to 
us  to-night,  sir.  Your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  visit 
our  poor  people  is  great.  They  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  charity." 

I  answered  something  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  one 
usually  does  upon  such  occasions.  Mr.  Du  Chastel  placed 
a  chaur  near  the  sofa,  and  signed  to  me  to  sit  down. 

"You  have  scolded  m<?,"  she  said,  lifting  up  her  soft 
eyes  to  him;  "now  it  is  my  turn.  Your  coat  is  quite 
wet  —  go  and  change  it.     How  is  yours,  sir?" 

"My  dreadnought  has  kept  me  quite  dry,  I  thank 
you." 

"And  Armand  —  naughty  boy!  how  are  you?" 

"All  right,  dear  mamma,"  said  he,  coming  up  and 
kissing  her  hand  playfully;  "but  what  right  has  mamma 
to  talk,  who  sits  up  till  past  midnight,  when  she  ought 
to  be  in  bed  at  ten?" 

"How  was  it  possible  to  rest,  my  Armand?  Only 
listen  to  the  storm  against  the  windows,  and  your  father 
out  in  it!" 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know!"  kissing  her  hand  again  as 

he  stood  at  the  back  of  the  sofa  holding  it  in  his,  and 

looking  at  her  with  a  something  between  love  and  ad- 

mlration,     I  now  remarked   the   stiikm^  T^^etofclaaaice 

^eiv   was  between  the  mother  aad  bob.,     K  ^i^wsi^  *\a. 
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both,  rendered  the  more  peculiar  by  a  sort  of  enthusias- 
tic brightness,  which  illuminated,  not  to  say  glorified, 
the  features.  "But  you  are  naughty  —  you  are  naughty 
—  and  we  are  hungry,  and  want  our  supper,*^  he  went 
on,  breaking  off  abruptly  and  dropping  her  hand,  as  if 
in  a  small  degree  ashamed  of  this  little  scene  before  a 
stranger. 

"AH  is  ready  —  do  you  not  see?  I  have  ordered  it 
up  here.  Draw  that  table  before  the  fire,  and  ring  for 
Ambrose;  he  will  give  you  something  to  eat  in  a 
moment.'* 

The  heavy  table,  with  its  immense  claws  of  dark 
carving,  was  with  some  little  difficulty  rolled  by 
Annand,  with  my  assistance,  nearer  to  the  fire.  He 
shook  up  the  ashes  and  arranged  the  logs  till  the  blaze 
Was  mc^ificent;  glittering  upon  the  gilding  which 
sparingly  relieved  the  sombre  hue  of  the  furniture,  and 
lighting  up  the  dark  polished  oak  with  a  thousand  mi- 
niature reflections. 

The  table  was  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth  of 
the  very  finest  damask  from  the  looms  of  Flanders,  but 
it  was  sparingly  furnished  with  plate.  Two  elaborately- 
carved  silver  salt-cellars  stood  upon  it,  and  the  three 
covers  which  had  been  laid  were  each  furnished  with  a 
most  rich,  almost  to  say  splendidly-ornamented  silver 
spoon.  Three  more  of  these  spoons  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  forming  a  sort  of  staf,  «\fc^  \ii??^'*» 
and  forks  with  heavy,  very  antique-lookms  «v\^^^  ^^^^ 
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and  napkins  costly  from  their  extraordinary  fineness, 
completed  the  furnishing  of  the  supper  table;  at  one 
comer  of  which  stood  one  of  those  old  things  of  tray 
above  tray,  which  our  forefathers  denominated  a  dumb- 
waiter, and  upon  which  half-a-dozen  glasses,  as  many 
rummers,  a  bottle  of  wine  not  decanted,  and  a  jug  of 
water,  stood. 

I  had  time  to  observe  this  somewhat  singular  mix- 
ture of  magnificence  and  parsimony,  before  Mr.  Du 
Chastel  returned.  The  character  of  the  scene  excited 
my  interest  and  curiosity;  I,  who  loved  romance  so 
dearly,  and  who  never  could  stumble  upon  any,  in  the 
most  homely  and  prosaic  of  cities  as  London  was  then; 
and  the  most  humdrum  and  uninteresting  of  periods ,  as 
history  stood  at  then!  —  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  and 
excited,  by  falling,  in  this  unexpected  manner,  upon 
something  so  totally  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  met 
with  in  my  life  before. 

The  elegance,  the  dignity,  the  absence  of  parade  — 
the  noble  simplicity,  bordering  upon  poverty,  that  sur- 
rounded me  —  were  totally  imlike  anything  I  had  ever 
seen,  though  I  was  a  privileged  frequenter  of  many  an 
aristocratical  mansion  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  much  grave  pomp,  and  a 

certain  severe  grandeur  in  many  of  the  h%hest  of  these; 

but  there  was  a  something  altogether  different  here  — 

an  air  of  BelfSienial,  not  to  say  o£  -^aTsvxsiairj,  Va.  ^^TSifc  <5it 

^e  azTongementst  whJbh  couittaBited  m  a  cvxnsw^  TaaasaK 
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with  a  magnificence  in  some  respects,  that  few  of  the 
mansions  I  have  alluded  to  could  have  rivalled. 

But  now  the  door  opens,  and  Mr.  Du  Chastel  re- 
enters.    He  had  thrown  off  his  wettest  suit,  and  now 
appeared  dressed  in  black  with  jabot  and  ruffles,  not  of 
ricli  lace,  as  generally  worn  by  gentlemen,  but  of  white 
lawn,  perfectly  plain.     Not  the  slightest  embroidery,  or 
the  least  edging  of  point  upon  them;  the  silver  buckles 
of  his  stock  and  of  his  shoes,  however,  showed  that  he 
was  not  in  mourning.     These  ornaments,  if  ornaments 
they  may  be  called,  were  of  the  simplest  description, 
rendering  them  remarkable  at  a  time  when  men  were  so 
elaborate  in  articles  of  this  nature;  and  when  those  who 
had  not  buckles   of  diamonds,   usually   supplied  their 
place  by  very  showy  ones  of  paste,  which  shone  and 
sparkled  to  eyes  unlearned  in  such  things,    nearly  as 
brightly  as  what  they  imitated,    and  set  off  the  rich 
point  ruffles  and  shirt  frill;  which  almost  every  gentle- 
man of  the  least  pretension  wore,  to  much  advantage. 
Mr.  Du  Chastel's  hair  was  arranged  also  with  more  sim- 
plicity than  was  usually  seen;  but  be  the  dress  what  it 
might,  one  thing  was  not  to  be  mistaken  —  the  high- 
bred and  polished  air  with  which  it  was   worn,    and 
which  bespoke  the  finished  French  gentleman  of  that 
time  of  day,  when  high  breeding  was  carried  to  so  much 
perfection. 

TJb^  son  was  a  beautital  and  distinguiaheflL  \>fem*?>> 
^ai^  he  wanted  something  of  that  air  wUch  ^«Ja  ^o  Tfc- 
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markable  in  his  father.  He  waa  rather  what  a  well- 
educated,  well-bom  English  youth  might  have  been;  and 
I  afterwards  found  he  had  been  entirely  brought  up  in 
England.  Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  as  charming  in  his  re- 
fined and  unaffected  simplicity  as  his  father  with  all 
his  courtly  elegance,  and  most  highly-polished  plainness. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  came  up  to  me,  and  very  kiudly 
again  enquired,  whether  I  had  escaped  being  wetted  by 
the  storm.  My  dress  had  been  altogether  shielded  by 
my  large  cloak,  but  my  nether  man,  as  regarded /my 
shoes,  showed  plainly  enough  that  I  had  been  plodding 
through  mud  and  snow. 

I  had  stretched  my  limbs  out,  and  was  drying  my 
feet  before  the  fire. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  apologised  for  his  negligence,  in  not 
having  provided  me  with  the  means  of  changing  this 
part  of  my  dress. 

"The  fire  in  the  room  preparing  for  you,  will  not 
yet  have  burned  up.  Armand,"  turning  to  his  son, 
"show  our  friend " 

"D.  v.,"  I  said,  giving  my  name. 

"Show  Mr.  D.  V.  to  my  dressing-room,  and  provide 
him  with  what  is  needful.  I  am  shocked  this  has  been 
overlooked.*' 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "I  really  had  foi^otten  it  myself.    My 
shoes  are  pretty  stout,  but  a  pair  of  dry  slippers,  if 
Madame  Du  Chastel  wiU  excuse  tham,  ■'will  be  very 
acceptable/' 
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''This  way,  sir,"  said  Armand,  risiog  and  opening 
the  door,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  candlestick 
his  father  had  set  dowii,  and  which  was  merely  a  hrass 
one,  such  as  one  still  sometimes  sees  in  old  houses. 
I  followed  him  up  a  &esh  flight  of  stairs,  somewhat  nar- 
rower and  steeper  than  those  from  the  haU,  and  not 
lighted  by  either  lamp  or  candle,  so  that  they  were 
pitch  dark,  and  the  little  star  of  the  candle  Armand  car- 
ried before  me,  scarcely  did  more  than  suffice  to  make 
the  darkness  visible. 

He  opened  the  door  of  a  small  apartment,  almost 
entirely  lined  with  book-shelves,  scantily  lighted  by  a 
half-expiring  fire;  and  setting  the  candle  upon  a  smaU 
round  table  of  mahogany,  black  with  age  —  proceeded 
to  open  a  wardrobe  in  one  comer  of  the  room;  he  pro- 
duced stockings  and  slippers,  of  a  sort  of  black  cloth, 
very  thick  and  warm,  but  quite  plain  —  not  the  slight- 
est morsel  of  gimp  or  embroidery  upon  them.  Indeed, 
the  room,  as  displayed  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which 
Armand  shook  up  into  a  blaze,  shewed  still  more  severe- 
ly than  the  rest,  the  absence  of  the  slightest  ornament 
or  supeifl-uity.  There  was  no  carpet  —  the  floor,  it  was 
trae!^^  l^ilj  adorned  by  a7w  lines  of  blJ.  wood 
inlaid  upon  the  polished  oak  —  but  that  was  all.  The 
book-shelves  were  perfectly  plain,  there  was  not  even  a 
cornice  at  top  —  and  far  from  brightening  the  aspect  of 
the  room  hy  an  array  of  gilded  vol\xmfea,  "SRet^  \aa%^ 
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filled  with  books  in  plain  black  bindings,  whicli  only 
added  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  apartment. 

In  a  recess  behind  a  moreen  curtain  whose  greenness 
was  very  nearly  approaching  to  black,  the  washing-stand 
and  its  accompaniments  was  placed  —  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  luxury  being  here  visible.  A  huge  Jug,  of 
the  most  ordinary  brown  ware,  held  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water;  a  smaller  one,  of  the  same  cheap  and  rough 
material,  was  filled  with  the  drinking  water;  but  by  it 
stood  two  glasses,  rather,  I  should  say,  goblets,  carved 
like  jewels,  and  their  stems  with  the  well-known  milk- 
white  thread  which  we  admire  in  ancient  vessels  of  this 
description;  the  same  contrast  prevaHing  here,  but  in  a 
greater  degree  than  below.  A  candlestick  of  the  richest, 
choicest  silver,  stood  upon  a  lai^e  writing-desk  of  com- 
mon white^  wood,  placed  upon  one  side  of  the  room, 
evidently  intended  for  use  not  shew,  and  upon  which 
numerous  packets  of  papers  were  placed.  An  arm-chair 
of  carved  ebony,  that  Horace  "Walpole  might  have  raved 
after,  was  without  a  cushion  —  a  tall-backed,  uncom- 
fortable chair,  such  as  Cowper  has  immortalised,  was 
standing  opposite  to  it  —  but  a  low  wooden  bench,  and 
nothing  more,  was  placed  near  the  fire,  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  apartment;  and,  indeed,  the 
traces  of  his  having  sat  there  to  change  his  clothes  were 
visible,  by  sundry  things  being  left  about.  The  clothes 
he  bad  taken  ofif  being  heaped  u^n  \)l[i&  '\sx%^x  ^iNsir^ 
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after  the  fashion  of  a  man  who  has  no  valet,  and  is  in 
haste  to  finish  his  toilet. 

The  only  things  that  approached  to  ornament  in  this 
room,  were  the  pictures.  A  large  battle-piece  hung  oyer 
the  chimney-piece,  and  above  the  book-cases  were  a  good 
many  portraits.  They  were  mostly,  however,  framed  in 
black  frames,  and  treated  in  a  severe  and  dark  manner, 
so  that  they  took  little  or  nothing  from  the  gravity,  ap- 
proaching to  gloom,  of  the  apartment.' 

I  lifted  the  caudle  to  examine  the  picture  over  the 
chimney-piece. 

''The  battle  of  Jamac,  and  the  death  of  Cond^,''  said 
^imand. 

"The  great  Cond^?"  I  asked. 

"iN'o,  sir,'*  said  he,  smiling  a  little  —  "it  is  the  battle 
)f  Jamac." 

"I  am  not  very  strong  in  French  history,"  I  said. 
1  am  ashamed  to  say  I  don't  just  now  recollect  when 
hat  battle  took  place;  aud  as  for  the  Cond^s,  we  in 
Dngland  are  not  much  acquainted  with  any  but  the  great 
/ond^.  Everybody  here  knows  him.  But  this  battle 
eems  to  have  been  an.  important  one,  if  one  may  judge 
»y  the  picture  which  has  been  painted  to  celebrate  it. 
fi  it  a  very  ancient  picture?" 

"Yes,  very.  The  picture  tells  its  own  story.  It  is 
lot,  as  you  will  perceive,  in  the  first  style  of  art,  yet 
here  is  a  certain  heartinesB  and  simplicity  m  \Jaft  ^«5 
9  hirny  of  a  £gbt  ia  represented,  which,  plea&e  TJaa  — 
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but  I  am,  of  course,  no  ju^.  I  probably  love  tibe 
picture,  because  I  have  known  it  from  a  child.  I  cannot 
recollect  a  time  when  it  was  not  hanging  there." 

"The  principal  group,  however,  can  hardly  claim  the 
■  merit  of  shewing  the  hurry  of  a  great  battle.  A  man 
dressed  like  a  nobleman,  with  a  white  cosaque  —  I  thint 
you  call  it  —  is  fallen,  and  a  circle  of  splendidly- 
dressed  men  in  scarlet  casaques  seem  gathering  round 
him  —  pity  and  horror  are  well  delineated  upon  some 
of  those  faces.  There  is  one  fleeing  away,  as  if  he 
were  a&aid  of  a  dead  man." 

"It  is  Maulevrier;  he  has  just  discharged  his  pistol 
and  murdered  Gonde.  That  is  Conde  —  he  in  the  white 
casaque.  He  was  leaning  against  that  tree,  for  his  leg 
had  been  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  friend's  horse,  as  he 
entered  the  battle;  insensible  to  his  condition,  merely  ex- 
horting his  followers  *To  remember  in  what  state  Louis 
De  Bourbon  entered  the  combat  —  pour  Dieu  et  pour  sa 
patrie*  He  had  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  when 
the  battle  went  against  us;  and  he,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  flght,  had 
been  surrounded.  They  had  seated  him,  for  he  was  un- 
able to  stand,  leaning  against  that  tree.  He  was  chatting 
with  his  usual  frankness  and  gaiety  with  the  officers  of 
the  Eoyal  army  —  those  in  the  crimson  casaques^  you 
will  observe  —  we  always  wore  white  —  when  Mau- 
levrier,  knowing  well  how  \>eBt  \o  ^\aB&^  tha  Buke  of 
^^jou,  tbemsm  he  called  master,  (iwna\i€tcc[Awa^xaiSife^ 
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and  crying  ^Tue!  tue!*  basely  and  treaclieroiisly  shot  a 
defenceless  man,  confiding  in  the  honour  of  his  enemy! 
But  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,"  he  added,  taming 
away;  "few  people  care  to  know  the  old  story.  It  is  a 
a  monotonous  tale  —  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing, 
fiom  first  to  last." 

I  continued  to  gaze  at  the  picture,  beginning  now  to 
recollect  a  little  of  this  passage  of  history,  though  im- 
perfectly enough  —  for  who  knows  it,  and  who  cares 
for  it?  What  are  the  unsuccessful  struggles  of  a  braye 
religious  party,  strongly  tinctured  too  with  Calvinism, 
and  without  bishops,  to  any  one?  They  struggled  and 
they  were  overcome,  and  there  was  a  dreadM  massacre 
on  Saint  BartholemeVs  day;  that,  at  least,  everybody 
knows  —  not  much  more. 

Seeing  I  stiU  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  painting, 
Armand  came  up  to  it  again. 

"It  seems  to  interest  you  —  but  it  is  not,  after  all, 
a  good  picture.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  gives 
it  value  —  the  faces  are,  or  profess  to  be,  portraits. 
That  retreating  figure  is  the  Admiral;  but,  perhaps,"  with 
a  bitter  meaning  toile,  "you  do  not  know,  or  care  to 
know,  our  Admiral,  from  any  other  admiral." 

"Coligny,  no  doubt." 

He  seemed  pleased  with  the  eagerness  with  which  I 
stepped  forward  to  examine  the  figure  to  which  he 
pointed. 

''iTieie  IB  some  neglect  of  historical  exactne^ar  ^^ 
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said.  "The  Admiral  could  not  very  well  have  been 
that  place  at  the  time  Cond^  was  lying  in  this.  1 
painter's  principal  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  introdi 
as  many  portraits  of  the  leading  characters  as  possil 
without  much  regard  to  other  things.  That  is  Dandc 
retiring  with  his  infantry  —  But  will  you  give 
leave?  — r  Your  slippers  are  warmed  now." 

"Thank  you.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  kept  3 
waiting." 

I  had  soon  made  my  change  —  he  seemed  about 
leave  the  room. 

"One  moment,"  I  said,  taking  up  the  candle  a 
glancing  at  the  portraits. 

"These  seem  curious  —  most  of  them,  not  portrs 
of  warriors,  however." 

"Of  martyrs,  sir,  and  confessors." 

"That  is  Eochette,  that  is  Galas,  that  is  Chami 
that  is  Morel,  that  is  Duplessis  Momay,  that  is  — " 

"There  are  others  besides.    That  is  Sully?"  I  ask 

"Pardon,  sir!     No  SuUy  here." 

"Why?  I  thought  he  was  one  of  your  most  shini 
characters." 

"With  the  wprld  in  general;  not  among  ourseh 
Are  you  comfortable?  Shall  we  go  down  stairs?  Sup] 
will  be  upon  the  table,  I  believe." 

"I  can  hardly  bear  to  leave  this  most  interest! 

ivom,     I  am  longing  to  look  into  aoTaa  oit  AiJaa  W^ka  " 

''J  do  not  know  that  they  vouliji  \iAfcx^V.  ^wi.  tc 
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bat  I  am  sure  that  my  father  would  have  pleasure  in 
I  giving  you  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  any  of  them. 
^1  If  you  love  obscure  history,  or  rather  history  obscure 
because  generally  neglected,  you  would  find  much  here 
that  is  curious,  I  believe.  But  perhaps  it  seems  to  me 
worth  more  than  it  is.  I  have  lived  with  these  books 
fe)m  a  child:  a  boy  loves  chronicles  of  dangers  and 
heroism,  of  suffering  and  death.  It  pleases  a  child,  and 
it  pleases  men  who  sympathize  with  a  cause  generaUy 
little  regarded.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  registers 
of  imprisonments,  tortures,  and  martyrdoms  would  interest 
any  but  ourselves.** 

Ani  opening  the  door  for  me,  aad  lighting  me  by 
the  candle  he  had  now  taken  from  my  hand,  he  led  the 
way  down-stairs. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

*^My  lands  are  taken  and  my  castles  razed; 
Hy  gold  and  silver  have  foand  wings  and  fled.** 

Mrs.  Acton  Tzmdal. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room 
when  we  entered  it;  the  sofa  was  unoccupied,  and  the 
lady  gone. 

He  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  the  fire-tongs  in  his 
hand,  as  if  intending  to  re-arrange  the  logs  upon  the 
hearth,  for  they  were  fast  sinking  into  that  Btate  ot  Vcl- 
anitioB  pecuUar  to  wood  Siea.     But  the  fiie-tong^  ^^"^ 
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idle  in  his  grasp,  and  he  seemed  lost  in  a  fit  of  dee| 
and  painfal  musing.  He  started,  however,  from  it  su 
we  entered  the  room,  and  turned  round  towards  th( 
table. 

"Ko  supper  yet?"  said  Armand. 

"It  waits  for  you,  I  suppose,"  putting  his  haii( 
upon  the  bell;  then  turning  to  me  with  a  courteous,  no 
to  say  courtly,  smile  —  "We  must  not  deceive  you  b; 
these  delays  into  the  expectation  of  anything  like  gastro 
nomic  preparation.  It  is  impossible  to  exceed  the  sim 
plicity  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  Hve." 

1  said  what  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  and  he  le 
the  subject  drop.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Add 
brose  appeared,  carrying  in  a  handsome  silver  tureei 
which  he  set  upon  the  table.  This  was  speedily  foUowe 
by  a  small  piece  of  beef,  arranged  with  vegetables,  upo 
a  dish  of  the  most  ordinary  earthenware;  a  fewMainteno 
cutlets,  and  a  dish  of  lentils  with  white  sauce,  all  serve 
upon  the  same  cheap  material,  completed  the  entertaii 
ment.  The  singular  incongruity  of  which  could  n< 
escape  attention;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rich  spoor 
and  silver-hafted  knives  with  which  the  table  was  lai( 
the  tureen  was  so  large  and  so  highly  ornamented,  tb 
it  might  have  been  called  magnificent  anywhere, 
had  a  coat  of  arms  with  rich  work  embossed  upon  or 
side  —  a  large  ladle,  silver-gilt,  was  laid  on  it. 

We  sat  down;   Mr.  Du  Ckast«i\  «a.^  \5Ci&  ^oiv  ^-^-^^^ 
escZi  other,  I  on  the  side  next  t\ie  fixe. 
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^Soup?"  asked  the  master  of  the  house,  plunging  his 
splendid  ladle  into  his  splendid  tureen,  and  ladling  the 
soup  into  a  common  white  soup-plate.  "Soup  is  not,  I 
Meve,  so  indispensable  a  preface  to  your  meals  as  to 
ours;  but  in  the  present  case  you  will  find,  I  am  afraid, 
that  it  forms  the  best  part  of  the  supper.  Why,  Am- 
brose, could  you  not  even  afiPord  us  an  omelette?*' 

"Monsieur  forgets,  he  had  sent  the  l£ist  eggs  to  Mrs. 
Souleau,"  said  Ambrose;  "and  it  was  vain  to  try  for  more. 
All  the  shops  are  shut  —  it  is  past  midnight.*' 

"You  would  rather  they  were  with  Mrs.  Souleau 
then,  I  am  sure;  but  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  little  to  be 
hd.  Ambrose's  Maintenon  cutlets  are,  however,  cele- 
brated; when  we  have  finished  our  soup,  we  must  fall 
hck  upon  them." 

And  we  proceeded  to  eat  our  soup. 
"Master  will  send  everything  out  of  the  house,"  put 
in  Ambrose,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  bill  of  fare.     "JEJi  que 
voulez  vous  —  the  people  are  starving." 
Mr.  Du  Chastel  smiled. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "Ambrose  is  more  ashamed  of 
our  lesinerie  than  we  are  ourselves;  but,  my  good  fellow 
you  need  fear  nothing.  This  gentleman  will  be  at  least 
as  well  pleased  to  know  where  the  contents  of  your 
larder  are  gone,  as  you  were  yourself  to  distribute  them; 
so  say  no  more  about  it."  And  turning  to  me  —  "You 
irij]  not  mind  bard  fare  for  once  in  yowr  Me ,  ^EiaJi^ci:^- 
nmn  though  you   he,   and   givea  to   C01>B\flL«t  -^^^^  ^^ 
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think  luxuries  as  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  - 
for  W5,  this  is  luxury." 

"You  have  served,"  I  said,  "no  doubt.  A  soldiei 
life  is  exposed  to  great  privations  at  times.  It  is  a  goc 
school  for  that." 

Armand  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"My  father  has  learned  in  a  yet  harder  school 
he  said. 

"I  should  think  that  there  are  passages  in  tl 
military  life  than  which  nothing  could  be  harder,"  w 
my  reply. 

"Do  you  think  so?  —  "What  do  you  say  to  tt 
galleys?"  said  Mr.  Du  Chastel  carelessly,  holding  oi 
his  plate  for  some  lentHs. 

I  involuntarily  shrank  back  at  the  name. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  went  on,  playfully.  "Tl 
galley  slave  is  not  always  a  criminal" 

"Oh!  it  was  from  no  fear  of  that  sort,"  said  I,  colon 
ing   all   over;    "but  the   name   is   so  dreadful!  — 
repulsive!" 

"Very,"  said  he. 

"If  you  had  known  my  father  to  be  a  format,  ai 
I  the  son  of  a  format,"  put  in  Armand  gaily,  "perha 
you  would  not  have  been  ready  to  sit  down  with  i 
A  galley  slave!  We  get  thrown  at  tunes  into  stran: 
company!" 

Ambrose  looked  angrily,  1  ttio\i^\.. 

^^Too  great  an  honour  &t  a  ^im<ti^  \ft  \>^  ^^-^^^ 
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Bit  down  with  Ant,"   he  muttered.     '"What  is  Master 
Annazid  tirmlriiig  Qfr" 

I  beJd  out  mj  plate  for  some  more  soup;  but  he  eyed 
me  askance,  and  would  not  take  it 

"Why,  AmhroGe,"  said  Mr.  du  C^iastel,  "what's  the 
inatter?    Galley  slaTes  were  at  no  time  esteemed  the  best 
chooL'i   ^  company;  and  since  the  days  when  Don  Quixote  paid 
I   80  dear  for  his  sympathy  with  Gines  de  Passamontes  — 
Q  &I    it  has  been  agreed  upon  all  hands  to  distrust  and  avoid 
'  wl    ^^^     Perhaps,'*  he  added,  looking  with  a  smile  at  me, 
I    "you  feel  as  if  you  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  brigands, 
)  M    and  r^ard  these   poor  relics  of  a  fallen   house,"  — 
OB(l    glancing    at   his   tureen,  —  "as   the  reward  of  somo 
I     nefarious  enterprise,  for  which  I  was  justly  condemned 
j     to  the   chauL     Nothing  of  the  sort,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you.     I  was  simply  sent  to  the  oar  for  the  crime 
of  listening  to  a  very  indifferent  sermon,   and  trying  to 
save  the  life  of  the  very  harmless  aad  somewhat  incom- 
petent preacher;  that  was  all,  I  give  you  my  honour. 
So  pray  let  Armand  provide  you  with  a  cutlet,  and  eat 
your  supper,  such  as  it  is,  in  peace." 

I  was  greatly  shocked,  and  for  some  moments  silent, 
with  that  sort  of  sad  surprise  with  which  pne  finds 
something  realised  in  actual  life,  which  one  had  heard 
and  read  of,  but  some  way  only  believed  as  one  believes 
in  history  —  as  one  believes  in  a  novel. 

Ambrose  looked  sourer  than  ever  at  tiaia*,  \sv3ifc  "iSx,  ftxi 
Cbastel  and  bis  son  at  once  understood  me. 

£veiyn  Afarston,  I,  . 
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*'It  sounds  incredible  —  does  it  not?  But  in  France, 
it  has,  till  very  lately,  been  an  every-day  tale;  —  a  tale 
nobody  heeds,  nobody  listens  to,  nobody  troubles  them- 
selves about,  except  those  few  whose  hearts  are  wrung 
and  tortured  to  an  ecstasy  of  grief,  by  the  experience 
of  its  truth  —  the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers, 
wives,  of  the  galley  slaves  chained,  half  naked,  in  the 
burning  sun  or  pinching  frost,  to  the  oar." 

"I  have  heard  of  it;  and  my  heart  has  burned  with 
indignation  at  the  time.  But  what  wretches!  what 
monsters  of  indifference!  what  stocks  and  stones  we  are! 
"Who  cares,  indeed?  —  who  eats  one  morsel  the  less, 
or  sleeps  one  degree  the  less  soundly,  because  of  the 
execrable  tyranny  and  injustice  that  are  perpetrated  a 
few  hundred  leagues  from  him?  It  makes  one  abhor 
oneself  and  human  nature  — " 

"It  is  human  nature,  though  —  and  there  is  an  end 
of  it,"  replied  my  host;  "and  well.it  is,  perhaps,  that 
man  realises  with  so  much  difficulty,  or  does  not  realise 
at  all,  the  sufferings  of  those  at  a  distance  from  him; 
life  would  be  insupportable  otherwise.  —  See!  your 
supper  is  untouched  —  the  mere  presence  of  one  victim 
disorders  you  so  much.  You  could  not  live  if  you  knew, 
if  you  could  divine,  the  truth  in  its  full  extent,  of  what 
has  been  —  what  is!" 

"If  all  men  felt  as  sick  with  impotent  rage  as  I  do 
a^  tbiB  moment,  when  an  exam."^\b  oi.  tYtasarj  ^  -^tft- 
sented  to    (hem,    there   woiM  "b^  ie^^x  ^tmksss^^"5»  ^^ 
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tyranny.     Pardon  me,  sir,  I  in  toto  disagree  with  you. 

If  men   realised  wliat  other  men  endured  —  if  this 

barbarous,  this  savage  indifference  were  exchanged  for 

a  sincere  sympathy  with  suffering  which  we  know  exists, 

though  we  do  not  witness  it  —  if  men  would  not  lay 

their  heads  contentedly  on  their  pillows,  when  execrable 

wrongs  were  being  done  —  a  voice  would  be  heard  — 

there  would  be  a  public   opinion  —  there  would   be 

a  universal  execration  which  no  tyrant  upon  earth  could 

be  bold  enough  to  defy!" 

"Men  would  go  mad  with  rage  and  horror,"  persisted 
Du  ChasteL 

"Let  them.  —  Am  I  not  right,  Armand?" 

The  young  man's  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his  eye 
sparkling. 

"Let  them,  indeed,"  he  cried.  "Sick!  mad!  any- 
iiing!  —  only  let  this  monstrous  wickedness  be  brought 
X)  an  end.  Oh,  sir!  if  you  knew  it  all  —  My 
cnother " 

"Nay,  Armand,"  interrupted  his  father;  "spare  me 
low."  Then,  turning  to  where  I  sat:  "It  is  natural  — 
We  feel  more  for  others  than  we  do  for  ourselves.  She 
3an  forgive,  has  forgiven  —  her  son  cannot.  —  Take 
iway  the  supper,  Ambrose,  for  I  see  we  have  all  had 
enough  of  it;  bring  wine  and  biscuits,  and  make  up  the 
ire.  It  gets  cold.  We  wiU  have  a  cheering  blaze  to 
^end  us  to  bed. 
''These  little  luximea  of  life  —  and  ^o\x  ^^  ^^ 
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cannot  afford  very  mucli  of  them  —  have  a  chann  io 
me/'  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair  hy 
the  hearth  —  I  having  positively  re^ed  to  occupy  it — 
"which,  I  sometimes  think,  more  than  compensates  for 
all  I  have  had  to  go  through.  As  regards  myself,  cer- 
tainly so.  It  gives  a  relish  to  life,  which  no  one  but 
those  who  have  experienced  such  things  can  understand. 
There  are  compensations  most  often  provided,  of  which 
the  cruelty  of  man  cannot  altogether  deprive  us.  There 
are  cases,  however,  where,  on  the  contrary,  his  utmost 
barbarity  of  intention  falls  short  of  the  misery  he  injflicts. 
If  man  could  but  picture  to  himself  what  some  agonies 
amount  to,  the  most  iron-hearted  of  oppressors  would 
shrink  from  inflicting  them;  but  they  don't  know  —  they 
don't  know  —  and  who  shall  tell  them?     My  wife!  — " 

"Yes  —  I  imderstand  —  your  sufferings  through  her! 
I  have  heard  shocking  accounts  of  what  women  have 
been  made  to  endure,  and  have  endured  heroically,  for 
conscience-sake;  but  I  hope  nothing  very  terrible  befell 
you  in  that  quarter." 

"It  could  scarcely  be  worse,"  he  replied;  and  his 
face  took  that  ashy  hue  which  it  sometimes  assumes  at 
the  mere  recollection  of  intense  pain. 

I  was  shocked  that  I  had  said  even  this  much. 

"Armand,"    Mr.  du   Chastel    said,    "steal   to   your 
mother's  door,   and  find  out,  if  you  can,  whether  she  is 
asleep;  if  not,  I  will  come  to  "het.    "B>u\,  li  ^\\a  ia  cyiiet^ 
I  would  not  be  sorry  to  remain.  Ii^xq  \s^  ^^  ^^  ^>^^^ 
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longer  —  I  don't  feel  inclined,  just  at  present,  for  rest. 
But  do  not  let  me  keep  you  up,  sir,  I  beg." 

"I  would  much  rather  remain  here  by  the  fire  a  little 
longer,  if  I  was  not  in  his  way,"  I  said. 

"Far  from  it,"  he  replied;  adding,  that  the  interest 
he  believed  I  took  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
about  him,  made  it  quite  a  relief  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  me. 

"I  have  not  been  very  long  in  England,"  he  went 

on,  "and  feel  myself,  in  great  measure,  a  stranger  here. 

I  have  few  personal  acquaintance;  for,  during  several 

years,    I   was   as    a   sort   of  outlaw  from   my   people. 

Circumstances  had  rendered  my  very  name  odious.     So 

odious!  that  nothing  my  poor  uncle  could  do  —  whose 

place  in  this  house  I  now  occupy  —  had  been  sufficient 

to  redeem  it.     My  sufferings  at  last  spoke  for  me,  and 

I  have  been  restored  to  my  standing  in  the  Eefuge;  but 

of  late  years  things  are  so  much  changed,  that  it  is  no 

longer  what  it  was.     The  evils  of  an  emigration  such 

as  ours  are  not  to  be  calculated.     An  act  of  enormous 

wickedness  and  folly  carries  its  consequences  not  only  to 

the  perpetrator,  but  to  the  victims.     Yet,  who  knows? 

Had  we  continued  to  prosper  as  we  were  prospering, 

when  this  desolation  fell  upon  us,  what  we  might  have 

become?     Our   wealth   might   have   undone   us.     Who 

knows?     God  —  and  he  only.     What  I  see  about  me 

here  is  diacoure^ng;  our  very  industry  axifli  \xijgetta&^  ^BSfe 

become  a  snare.     Jtfammon  is  iiBurping  ^\Mi&  \i^Qii%^^ 
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to  God.  Our  churches  are  falling  to  decay;  our  well- 
ordered  and  well-conducted  working  classes  sinking 
gradually  into  the  vices  common  to  others  of  their  calling. 
The  Spital  Fields  weaver  will  soon,  almost  is  now, 
become  no  better  than  the  rest  who  are  crowded  together 
by  great  industries  in  great  cities;  —  improvident, 
intemperate,  insubordinate,  and  ungodly!  No  longer 
distinguished  by  those  qualities  which  once  adorned  the 
French  Protestant,  the  despised  Hugonot,  the  present 
distress  of  these  wretched  beings  that  surroxmd  us  is  too 
much  to  be  attributed  to  their  own  fault  —  their  habits 
are  become  terribly  demoralized.  Would  this  have  been 
so,  had  they  remained  linked  together  in  the  peaceful 
society  of  their  churches?  JSTot  to  the  same  extent, 
I  must  believe.  Why  are  such  evils  permitted? 
Awful  question!  Mystery  of  iniquity!  impenetrable 
mystery!" 

"It  had  astonished  me,**  I  said,  when  reflecting  upon 
the  subject,  which,  I  confessed,  very  rarely  had  been  the 
case,  "that  the  monstrous  iniquity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
French  monarch  and  government  towards  this  portion  of 
their  subjects  had  not  excited  a  more  imiversal  and 
vehement  burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  whole  of 
Protestant  Europe.  That  the  gigantic  wrong,  the  audacious 
defiance  of  all  good  faith  and  honour,  of  every  law  that 
hinda  izzdividuals  to  individuals,  communities  to  oom- 
munitieB,  and  gives  the  slightest  eecvnit^,  ct\i^S&,  ^ 
bumaa  aodety,  iad  not  been  met  vnflv  aa  «iixoTt^xtfi^  Hfi» 
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nniversal  for  perseverance  in  such  a  course  to  be  possible. 
It  seems  to  me,"  I  continued,  "that  the  inviolable  main- 
tenance of  these  common,  ordinary  —  I  might  almost 
say  brute  —  laws  of  good  faith,  is  so  necessary  to  the 
very  existence  of  society,  that  the  mere  selfish  sense  of 
his  own  interest  ought  to  rouse  every  individual  man  to 
exert  himseK  for  their  protection;  —  to  support  them  by 
his  voice,  his  writings,  nay,  by  his  arms,  if  needful! 
Common  justice,  common  respect  for  pledges  and  promises 
is  everybody's  affair." 

"Or,  nobody's,"  said  Du  Chastel,  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
"But  to  return  to  what  more  immediately  concerns  us  — 
the  state  of  the  people  around  here.  Trade  is  in  a  fear- 
ful state,  aiid  appearances  threaten  us  with  a  worse.  The 
demand  for  silks  is,  I  understand,  diminishing  every  day. 
That  capricious  divinity  —  Fashion,  upon  whom,  un- 
fortunately, our  trade  almost  entirely  depends,  is  forsa- 
king us,  I  am  told.  The  muslins  of  Manchester  are  rapidly 
superseding  the  brocades  of  Spital  Fields,  and  Coventry 
is  rivalling  us  in  ribands.  These  things  will  arrange 
themselves  in  time,  no  doubt  —  at  least  so  your  new 
science  of  political  economy,  I  ih\r\lx:  you  call  it,  assures 
us;  but  what  is  to  be  done  until  they  have?  The  price3 
of  provisions,  too,  are  rising  rapidly." 

"One  feels  ashamed  to  be  plentifully  fed  as  we  have 
been,  or  might  have  been,  this  night,  when  one's  fellow- 
cxeBtums  are  starving"  said  I. 

^^So  I  feel  itf  and  think  our  supgei  TasA.  «^  \»&\ft  ;& 
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that  sentiinent,"  he  replied,  quietly  —  "Armand,  your 
mother  is  asleep?" 

"Fast  and  sweetly,"  said  Armand,  and  took  his  place 
by  me  at  the  fire. 

"Can  the  government  do  anything  for  us,  think  you?" 
proceeded  Mr.  Du  Chastel. 

"What  can  government  do  for  trade?  Protect  it? 
Tours  is  already  protected  in  every  way  that  the  inven- 
tion of  man  can  devise." 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  that*  line." 

"It  would  be  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  issue 
sumptuary  laws,  and  insist  upon  every  one  wearing  very 
expensive  silks,  instead  of  rather  inexpensive  muslins; 
besides,  what  has  Manchester  done?  —  And  Arkwright?" 

"There  it  lies  too.  This  hand -weaving  against  ma- 
chinery! It  must  go!"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  "Sooner  or 
later,  down  it  must  come,  I  see.  There  is  nothing  left 
but  to  break  the  fall  as  well  as  we  can.  Armand,  we 
must  give  up  Italy." 

"Be  it  so,"  was  all  Armand  answered;  but  he  rose 
suddenly  from  his  chair  and  left  the  room. 

"How  wide-spreading  are  evils  such  as  these!"  re- 
marked his  father.  "Yet,  what  are  personal  disappoint- 
ments of  this  nature  in  times  of  misery  so  extreme? 
And  perhaps  . . .  yet,  I  can  never  believe  the  gifts  of 
Ood  were  intended  to  be  buried  in  a  napkin ...  and  yet ... 
whai  busmeaa  has  genius  among  usT  ^etosxa^  l<2Pt  ^'^ 
^e  arte,  in  a  conuminity  -wbich.  not  wii^  ^o^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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ppeciate  art,  but  alinost  condemns  it.  Distrusting  art,  as 
Something  leading  to  a  deviation  from  the  one  grand  pur- 
pose for  which  man  was  created.  That  boy,"  —  he  still 
went  on,  for  he  seemed  in  the  humour  to  be  communi- 
cative; something  about  me  perhaps,  the  hour,  the  time, 
inclined  him  to  it  —  "That  boy  unquestionably  has,  I 
cannot  disguise  it  from  myself,  genius;  and  as  it  appears 
to  me,  of  the  highest  order.  Alas!,  how  misplaced  at 
such  a  period,  and  in  such  a  society  as  ours.  Our  ima- 
ginations are  yet  filled  with  past  horrors  —  prisons, 
galleys,  executions,  tortures;  or  else  they  are  occupied  in 
the  pursuits  of  an  industry  which  is  fast  becoming  sordid. 
What  has  a  child  of  genius  to  do  among  us  ?  Yet,  the 
attempt  to  stifle  it  were  to  commit  a  crime  worse  than 
child-murder." 

"A  genius  for  poetry?  —  for  eloquence?" 
"I  wish  it  were.  That  would  find  its  vocation  among 
us.  Such  men  we  greatly  need.  . . .  Yet  the  great  masters 
of  the  imitative  arts  have  been  eloquent  —  have  been 
poets;  but  it  was  but  a  secondary  object  in  their  lives. 
No,  sir,  the  boy's  genius  lies  in  the  arts  of  design.  And," 
looking  round  the  room  "you  may  guess,"  with  a  dry 
laugh,  "what  encouragement  there  is  for  such  in  our 
houses." 

"But,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  greater  obstacle  in  my 
opinion,  than  that.     In  England  the  social  position  of  an 
sr^isf^  Is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.    Your  sou  ^om^Sl  e.^x- 
^uafy-  £nd  himself  out  of  place  as  one,  \)7  TjTofe«»^Q^% 
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and  of  what  yalue  are  amateur  artists?  what  scope  for 
genius  is  there  among  such?'^ 

"That  observation  I  have  made,  and  it  partly  con- 
soles me.  Not  that  Armand's  circumstances  are  ever 
likely  to  be  such  as  to  entail  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  art  for  a  maintenance.  But  your  remark  is  just 
Art  which  is  not  followed  under  the  serious  obligation  of 
supplying  a  man  with  his  bread,  rarely  reaches  to  any 
perfection.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  pursued  with  that 
unflinching  perseverance  which  every  important  success 
demands,  be  it  in  what  line  it  wilL  Poetry  alone  per- 
haps may  be  excepted.  Yet  the  finest  poets  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  grand  necessity  imposed  upon  man  at 
the  Fall,  his  blessing  and  security,  as  much  as  his  curse. 
It  is  quite  true,  a  mere  amateur  artist  is  rarely  more  — 
I  believe  —  than  a  mere  amateur  artist.  But  the  pas- 
sion, for  indeed  it  merits  the  name,  with  which  my  son 
pursues  his  art,  the  invincible  perseverance  with  which 
he  contends  against  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  de- 
serves a  better  fate  than  to  sink  into  mediocrity.  I  little 
spea^  the  sentiments  of  my  people  in  expressing  myself 
thus.  I  have  told  you  the  small  account  they  set  by 
such  things.  Nay^  that  the  majority  hold  them  in  worse 
ihan  contempt  —  in  fear  and  abhorrence,  as  ministering, 
in  spite  of  all  their  graces  and  beauties,  to  the  worst 
moial  evils." 

^^I  have  understood  f  that  a  cettem  i^axtci^m.^^  of 
sentimeut  —  if  you  will  excuse  the  exjxeaiKvssa  —  \j:^'vv 
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subjedB  of  this  nature  distmguishes  the  French,  as  well 
at  the  Swiss  reformed  churches;  inspired,  no  doubt,  by 
the  dark,  rigid  nature  of  their  great  founder's  character." 
"His  character  has,  perhaps,  been  misunderstood,  like 
iQany  other  characters  and  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
fll-fated  story  of  the  French  reformation.     No  doubt,  it 
is  one  of  the  smaller  evils  of  persecution  compared  with 
its  terrors,  struggles,  and  agonies  —  but  still  an  evil  — 
that  it  tends  to  stlde  in  the  bud  the  germs  of  the  softer 
enjoyments.     Men  who  are  contending  for  all  they  hold 
dear,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  in  the  next  —  whose 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  fixed  upon  that  better  life  be- 
tween which  and  them  a  scene  of  death  and  horror  lies. 
lien,  taking  up  the  cross  daily,  agonizing  for  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  consciences.     They"  —  stopping 
himself,  for  like  the  impetuous  rushing  of  a  torrent,  the 
ELoodgates  once  opened,  his  words  seemed  streaming  from 
him.     ''They,  have  little  inclination  to  indulge  in  the 
imagiaative,    when  horror  in  aU  its  terrific   reality  is 
slose  upon  them  on  every  side." 

"But  now/  at  least  —  here,  at  least  — ^  every  one  is 
it  peace;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  what  adorns  and 
refines  life,  should  not  be  cultivated." 

"So  I  think.     Thou^  even  I  hesitate  upon  the  sub- 
ject; for  who  shall  say  what  evils  —  what  vices  — 
wh&t  gradually  relaxing  and  corrupting  influences,  may 
be  inirodaced  under  that  spedoos  name^    T^\»  \  md*^^ 
•  rour  opinion,  and,  wrong  or  right,  laav^  gpsMi  Wi  to:  ^ 
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to  encourage  my  son  in  his  passionate  desire  to  visit  Italy, 
and  cultivate  his  art,  where  alone  it  is  perfectly  to  be 
cultivated.  To  aim  at  a  true  perfection  in  whatever  we 
xmdertake,  €  have  said  to  myself,  is  laudable.  Base  is 
it  iQ  any  matter  to  be  content  to  do  well  by  halves- 
Yet,  possibly,  I  may  be  acting  under  a  false  view  of  the 
relative  value  of  things  myself  —  and  certain  it  is,  there 
are  many  around  me  who  think  so." 

"I  doubt  it  not;  the  majority  are  mostly  incapable 
of  enlarged  views.  And  those  who  have  a  more  con- 
fined horizon,  usually  see  the  objects  presented  to  their 
minds  with  a  distinctness  and  individuality  which  en- 
courages their  obstinacy,  and  inclines  them  to  indulge 
in  a  very  irrational  contempt  for  those  who  look  farther, 
but  whose  wide-extended  landscape  is  fi'equently  rendered 
somewhat  indistinct  through  multiplicity  of  objects,  and 
the  distance  at  which  they  stand." 

There  was  the  silence  of  a  few  seconds. 

Then  Mr.  Du  Chastel  said,  half  as  if  speaking  to 
himself: 

"True  —  and  especially  true  of  women?" 

"Especially  so  of  the  majority  of  women.  Their 
views  are  necessarily  more  confined  than  ours,  and  what 
they  do  see,  it  is  with  so  much  passion  that  they  look 
upon  it,  that  —  but  I  lose  myself  in  an  absurd  attempt 
at  expresBmg  my  thoughts  very  confusedly  by  metaphors; 
brie£y,  I  think  women  wKo  refliBct  onA.  o^^ew^  ^  ^^ 
«^  more  abeolute  in  their  TiewB  tiiaa  m«iL  —  ««^  OdSl^^^ 
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16  tium  grown  pasons.  They  take  fewer  circumstances 
ito  OQDsidentian;  drcanistances  which,  if  allowed  their 
oe  weight,  would  greatly  modify  the  judgment,  perhaps  — • 
id  tiiey  always  min^e  a  certain  dose  of  feeling  with  their 
'Qclnsions,  which  is  an  ingredient  the  most  illc^cal,  hut 
the  same  time  the  most  positive  in  the  world.** 

Silence  again;  and  Mr.  Du  Chastel  fell  into  a  fit 
musiiig,  which  lasted  some  time;  then,  as  if  suddenly 
akened  &om  his  reverie,  he  started  up,  and  said: 

"I  heg  your  pardon  —  it  grows  late,  and  you  must 
fjBitigued.  Shall  I  shew  you  the  way  to  your  room? 
11  must  excuse  two  pair  of  stairs,''  he  added,  as  he 
ited  the  candle;  ''the  floor  ahove  is  entirely  occupied 
h  my  wife's  apartments,  if  I  may  include  my  own 
Bsing-room  in  that  category." 

The  house  was  still  —  every  one  seemed  to  have 
red  to  rest.  Mr.  Du  Chastel  led  me  up  the  steep 
rcase  which  conducted  to  the  attic,  and  opening  the 
t  door  upon  the  landing,  ushered  me  into  a  small 
rtment,  neatly  Aimished,  but  with  extreme  simplioity. 
)  Are  was  low,  and  almost  extinguished,  but  the 
m  felt  warm  and  comfortable;  and  the  roaring  of  the 
m.  which  still  continued  without,  seemed  excluded 
the  heavy  curtains  of  dark  green  which  hung  over 

one  window. 

We   parted   for   the   night,   and   I   heard   Mr.   Du 

istel  descend  the  stairs;  after  whick  ttxei^  ^oxiJi^  >Ms:^^ 

unbroken  silence,  save,  that  as  1  b\ioo^  TOXXSCCk%\i^- 
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fore  the  fire-place,  my  candle  still  in  my  hand,  I  could 
hear  the  footsteps  of  some  person  yet  up,  and  wlio 
seemed  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  next  room. 

After  standing  a  short  time  looking  round  at  tbe 
different  objects  in  the  room,  and  listening  to  the  blasts 
of  wind  that  roared  and  rushed  about  the  house,  I  wbb 
intending  to  set  down  my  candle,  and  proceed  to  un- 
dress, when  stupidly  missing  the  place,  I  let  it  fall,  and 
it  was  extinguished  against  the  floor.  The  fire  was  so 
low  that  I  found  myself  nearly  in  darkness. 

First  I  tried  to  coax  the  fire;  but  it  was  of  wood, 
and  a  few  sparks  and  a  shower  of  white  ashes,  were  all 
I  could  get  out  of  it.  l^ext,  I  tried  to  light  my  candle; 
but  it  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  be  lighted.  To  go 
to  bed  in  the  dark,  in  a  place  so  new  to  me,  was  not 
agreeable.  I  still  heard  the  footsteps  pacing  in  the  next 
chamber;  and  thinking  it  was  probably  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  was  still  up,  I  took  courage,  and  gropii^ 
my  way  to  the  door,  knocked,  and  asked  whether  the 
inmate  would  be  so  good  as  to  light  my  candle  for  me. 

The    door   opened  immediately;   but   it   was  not  a 
servant,  it  was  Armand  that  appeared. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I;  "I  have  stupidly  put  out 
my  candle,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  light  it  again." 

"Come  in,  pray,"  said  he:   "wiy  candle  is  also  out; 
but  I  have  matches,  and  the  fire  is  stiU  alive,  I  will 
J^ht  fours  for  you  immediately." 

I  entered   the  low  but  large  a]^aifecttsii\i  —  \«x^  ^ 
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least,  in  comparison  to  mine.  Armand  broke  up  his 
fire,  which  blazed  out,  and  the  flickering  and  uncertain 
%ht  shewed  the  room  in  strong  light  and  shadow, 
which  only  made  its  contents  the  more  interesting. 

It  was  an  artist's  room  -  his  studio,  his  Ubraiy, 
^  bedroom,  his  dressing-room,  all  in  one!  —  But  it 
was  evident  on  the  most  cursory  view,  that  the  objects 
of  material  comfort  were  held  in  the  utmost  indifference, 
everything  being  given  to  art.     A  sordid    little  pallet 
bed  stood  in  one  comer,  by  it  a  bath,  washing-stand, 
and  deal  dressing-table  and  chair.  Upon  eveiy  side,  torsos, 
casts,  fragments  of  marble  statues,  fragments  of  oil-painting 
on  wood  —  and  some  almost  defaced,  upon  copper  — 
portfolios  of  prints,   sketches  by  the  hands  of  the  great 
masters;  attempts  of  the  young  artist  in  every  style  and 
manner,    but   all    shewing   a   prodigality   of  invention, 
and  a  faciKty  of  execution  that  were  really  wonderful. 
These  lay   scattered   about    pell   mell   upon   all    sides. 
Some  few  master-pieces,  or  copies  of  master-pieces,  were 
suspended  to  the  walls,  mostly  without  frames,  and  sur- 
rounded by  every  variety  of  sketch,  original  or  not,  that 
can  be  imagined,  aU  fastened  up  merely  with  pins,  or 
small  nails. 

Armand  smiled  at  my  look  of  astonishment. 
"You  little  expected  to  see  such  a  mass  of  half-for- 
bidden things  in  this  house?"  he  said. 

"Not  just  up  here,  and  as  I  see  ttiem.    Xovi  ts^Sl^ 
wan^  light  for  study  ia  this  place.'* 
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"Not  exactly.  With  my  father's  comiivaiice,  I  have 
contrived  a  sort  of  skylight.  Do  you  see  it  there?  —  It 
is  covered  with  a  shutter  novr;  but  the  rain  drops  from 
it  —  do  you  see?  It  is  impossible  to  keep  that  out.  No 
matter;  vrith  that  skylight  and  my  window,  I  get  light 
enough,  as  I  want  it." 

"Mr.  Du  Chastel  seems  very  much  inclined  to  assist 
and  encourage  you  in  every  way,"  was  my  insignificant 
remark. 

"Ah,  sir!  my  father!  what  a  father!" 

"You  are  fortunate  in  haviag  to  do  vdth  such  a 
man.  "We  do  not  choose  our  ovni  fathers,  and  chance 
furnishes  some  men  with  rather  difficult  ones." 

"Chance!"  he  repeated.  "We  are  not  taught  to  look 
upon  it  exactly  in  that  way." 

"Providence,  you  would  have  said." 

"When  we  receive  a  great  blessing,  we  want  some 
one  to  be  thankful  to.  —  Axe  you  a  lover  of  art 
yourself?" 

"A  most  unworthy  one,  for  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  it.  But  I  suppose  we  are  all  of  us,  more  or 
less,  sensible  to  beauty." 

"More  or  less  —  yes,  more  or  less  —  I  suppose 
we  are." 

"Suppose!  Do  you  not  feel  sure  of  it?" 

"I  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  believe  so." 
^'Bjr  what  Mi.  Du  Chastel  haa  \)eeii  teXLm^  me  down 
stadra,  I  imagine   you   do   not  find  ^ovxrek^  \aA^t  ^^o.- 
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ticularly  favourable  circumstances  in  that  respect.  Art 
seems  little  understood  or  appreciated,  I  should  infer,  in 
your  community.'' 

"Understood!  appreciated!  Sir  —  they  execrate  it!** 

I  stared. 

"They  look  upon  it,"  he  went  on  impetuously,  "as 
^  invention  of  the  Demon  to  betray  the  souls  of  men. 
"^0  wonder!  no  wonder!  when  the  gorgeous  temples  of 
iose  who  have  so  cruelly  trampled  upon  them  are 
Ued,  are  loaded  to  satiety,  by  aU  that  is  finest,  and 
urest,  and  highest  in  art.  They  confound  it  all  in  one 
lathema  —  no  wonder!  no  wonder!  They  who  have 
issed  years  surrounded  by  the  bare  walls  of  loathsome 
isons;  they  who  have  sat  chained  to  the  oar,  bare- 
jaded,  under  a  fierce  burning  sun;  they  who  have 
ken  refuge  in  the  barren  desert,  and  there,  amid  arid 
cks  and  utter  desolation,  have  assembled  to  worship 
jd;  —  to  them  these  things  seem  toys,  and  worse  than 
ys;  they  associate  them  with  all  that  is  bloody  and 
A,  No  wonder!  no  wonder!  But  why  was  I  made 
I  am? 

"Oh,  why?"  looking  round  his  room.  "Why  do 
ese  things  appear  to  me  so  divine?  —  Why  does  this 
sauty,  this  loveliness,  eat  into  my  soul,  press  upon, 
•sorb  me?  Why  caimot  I  see  God  as  they  do?  Every- 
liere  find  him?  In  the  bare  walls  of  a  conventicle  as 
ill  as  in  the  noble  arches  of  a  matcble^a  c.^Jik'^teS^- 
T  cannot  I  love  man,  his  image  —  aoxSidL,  ^^^^- 

'ivn  Mars/on.  I,  -^  i 
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nerated,  vulgarised,  and  in  rags,  as  well  as  when 
shining  forth  in  immortal  beauty?  Why  cannot  I  be  as 
the  rest  of  them  are?  Why  this  inextinguishable  thiist 
of  the  soul?  Not  only  to  see  and  adore,  but  to  produce, 
to  create?  Why?  why  am  I  alone  forbidden  to  adom 
tte  temple  of  God  with  the  images  of  those  by  his  highest 
gift  and  power  created?*' 

I  looked  at  his  flashing  eye  and  countenance, 
beaming  as  with  a  glory  of  inspiration,  transfigured  - 
if  without  irreverence  I  may  use  the  expression  — 
by  the  divine  light  from  within.  I  could  make  no 
answer  —  I  could  only  utter  a  heavy  sigh,  which  I  did 
from  my  soul. 

I  understood  the  situation,  and  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. 

The  glow  of  enthusiasm  had  already  subsided.  He 
seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to  it;  he 
coloured,  looked  down,  and  was  silent;  but,  as  I  did 
not  speak,  he  presently  raised  his  head  and  held  out 
the  candle  which  he  had  lighted  —  but  I  was  in  no 
humour  to  go.  I  longed  to  hear  more  —  I  was  much 
interested. 

"I  should  be  sorry  you  mistook  me,"  he  said,   still 

presenting  the  candle.     "I  would  not  for  the  universe 

appear  ungratefril  to  my  father.     You  have  seen  what  a 

man  he  is.     His  lai^e  heart  can  sympathise  with  aU  — 

with  everything  —  even  with.  "nie.    T>o  ^wjl  >cciss^ ,  ^et^ 

in  spite  of  obstacles  and  diffi.cui.tiea,  ^\a^V  \ft  iaa'^\»TaKo. 
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vonld  ba^e  proved  inaumioimfaMe,  and  idiidi  lie,  of 

all  men,  one  should  hsre  imagmed  would  have  £(Mi]id 

losDinioiiiilable,  sueh  is  his  justice,  such  his  oompreh^i- 

Qm,  soeh  his  indnlgeneey  to  wants  of  the  soul  which 

^  nerer  felt,  to  wiflmngs  of  which  he  can  hare  litUe 

maginatioay  and  oertainlj  has  neTcr  had  the  slightRBt 

^xpenssaoe  —  such  the  noble  conduct  of  that  great  man, 

that  at   the   expense   of  sacnfices   idiich   are   to   him 

beyood  calculation  —  he  has  been  content  to  satisfy 

tills  burning  thirst  within  me.     I  accepted  tkase  sacn- 

£ces,  great  as  they  were,  —  for,  after  aU,  they  were 

but  the   samfLoes,   howeyer   painful,  of  opinion.     But 

tiiere  are  sacrifices  he  cannot  make,  any  more  than  I 

accept;  —  whilst  our  feUow-K^reatures  are  starving,  we 

must  not  tiiink  of  art." 

"Then  he  had  consented  that  you  should  go  to  Italy ?** 
said  I,  in  a  tone  that  expressed  some  surpiise. 

''He  had  —  at  what  expense  of  feeling  I  dared  not 
think.  There  was  something  in  me  that  so  imperiously 
demanded  what  there  I  should  find,  that  it  took  the 
form  of  a  duty  —  the  strangest  of  duties.  It  seemed  to 
force  me  to  accept  what  others  would  have  thought  it 
their  first  duty  to  refuse.  Yes,  at  this  cost  I  had  ac- 
cepted it;  but  now  —  *we  must  pluck  out  the  right  eye, 
we  must  cut  off  the  right  hand*  —  we  must  mutilate 
the  yerjr  noblest  powera  and  gifts  from  Giodi^  ^\ysa^^ 
calls  upon  us  so  to  do;  and  I  think  —  1  ttoiiiL  —  ^V\  ^ 
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cannot  hide  it  from  myself  —  that  to  this  sacrifice  He 
calls  me  now.** 

He  cast  a  look  of  despair  around  him. 

"When  I  reflect  that  if  it  had  but  been  last  year 
that  consent  was  given,  and  that  now  I  should  have 
been  there,  and  should  already  have  satiated  myself  "with 
Italy  —  that  I  should  have  been  safely  landed  there, 
and  it  would  have  been  useless  to  recall  me  —  that  I 
shoidd  there  have  learned  that  which,  if  not  learned, 
what  is  art?     That  I  should  have  become  what  I  feel  I 
might,  and  now  never  can  become;  for  time,  inexorable 
time,  the  golden  years  of  my  youth,  are  escaping,  and 
it  will  be  too  late  . . .  Oh!  when  I  think  of  this!  . . .  But 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  have  met  with  a  man  who,  I  feel,  could  under- 
stand me.     You  do  understand  me  —  I  see  you  do." 

"I  think  I  thoroughly  understand  you.  But  I  hope 
you  mistake  in  thus  giving  up  that  as  lost  which  is 
only  delayed.  A  year  op  two  earlier  or  later  will  not 
decide  the  matter.  Times  will  mend,  and  you  will  get 
to  Italy,  fear  it  not.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way,  says  our  homely  proverb,  and  men  of  resolution 
experience  the  truth  of  it" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

** Demon  elements  in  human  hearts  impregnated, 
Fanaticism  blind  in  her  intents." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

The  large  city  in  which  Armand's  lot  seemed  cast, 

Was  abhorrent  to  him;  yet  there,  much  of  his  childhood 

had  been  spent.     He  had  been  reared  by  the  uncle  of 

ifr.  Du  Chastel,  who  had  received  him  after  his  father 

and  mother  had  been  torn  away  from  their  child,  under 

circumstances  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. 

This  great  imcle,  Jean  Du  Chastel,  was  himself  a 
son  of  the  Eefiige,  and  had  been  carried  away  from 
France  an  infant,  when  his  father  and  mother  made  their 
escape  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He 
was,  however,  the  younger  son  of  the  house. 

His  elder  brother  had  remained  in  the  country;  it  so 
happening,  that  under  the  perilous  circumstances  of  their 
escape,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  parents  to  rescue 
both  their  children.  And  the  elder  one  happening  at 
that  time  to  be  at  the  home  of  some  connections  living 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  father's  chateau,  had 
been  left  behind  in  security,  as  it  was  thought,  till 
some  opportunity  should  arise  of  sendiug  him  across  the 
frontier. 

This  occasion  never  presented  itself.  Indeed  that 
branch  o£  the  family  with  whom  the  child  had.  lem^^^^ 
waff'  not  of  a  sort  particularly  inclined  to  Taas^t^Lom. 
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Their  religion  had  been  considered  a  very  proper  and 
respectable  thing,  so  long  as  it  V7as  the  distinguishiBg 
mark  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  the  state; 
but  as  it  gradually  sank  in  importance  under  the  efforts 
of  Richelieu,   and  began  to  assume  an  aspect  sufficiently 
mortifying  to   the  factious  and  ambitious  among  the  re- 
ligionists, the  zeal  of  this  portion  of  the  family,  like  that 
of  many  others,  had  begun  to  cool.     Accordingly,  when 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes  shattered  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Protestants,   and  apparently  ruined  ^tiieir 
cause  for  ever,  these  people  thought  it  advisable  to  con- 
form.    This  being  done,  and  they  having  the  infant  heir 
of  the  Bu  Chastels  in  their  hands,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of  the  child  and  tiife 
management  of  the  large  estates  of  the  family  to  which 
he  was  heir,  upon  the  condition  of  pledging  themselves 
to  bring  up  the  boy  in  the  religion  of  his  king.  — 

The  result  of  conversions,  either  through  terror  or 
sense  of  interest,  is  usually  much  the  same.  Licredu- 
lity,  as  regards  all  religion,  and  indifference  as  regards 
all  causes  —  except,  indeed,  when  still  worse  ensues, 
namely,  where  the  fanaticism  and  bigotry  of  the  new 
convert  exceeds  that  even  of  the  party  he  has  been 
forced,  or  bribed,  to  espouse. 

In  the  family  where  the  young  Du  Giastel  of  whom 
we  speak  was  reared,  the  first  consequence  had  been  the 
result  of  the  change.     Perhaps  iieiflafit  ^wav.^  Tiot  old 
among  its  membeTS  had  been  sorry  \»  AilSato^  ^^  ^  1^^ 
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which  is  so  galling  to  ayaiice,  ambition,  or  love  of  plea- 
sure; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a 
mere  religion  of  form  succeeded  to  that  which  had,  with 
their  fathers,  been  so  vital;  and  the  daily  mass,  the 
rosary,  and  the  litanies  of  the  Virgin,  wei'e  found  a 
Comfortable  substitute  for  that  earnest  and  conscientious 
devotion  of  the  heart  and  life  to  God,  which  their  earlier 
teachers  had  demanded. 

A  religion  of  forms  is  a  very  easy  sort  of  thing  for 
those  who  love  the  world,  and  yet  cannot  altogether 
shake  off  a  certain  fear  of  the  devil.  But,  perhaps,  even 
an  utter  disregard  of  all  religious  observances,  is  less 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  soul,  than  the  habitual 
self-satisfaction  which  arises  from  dwelling  in  external 
performances  of  this  natim.  In  one  state  of  mind,  a 
man  in  most  cases  is  secretly  HI  satisfied  with  himself, 
in  the  other  his  seK- satisfaction  is  complete.  A  task  is 
set,  and  a  task  is  done  —  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
And  therefore  it  must  be,  that  the  publicans  and  sinners 
press  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  whilst  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  are  shut  out. 

But  to  return.  Charles  Du  Chastel,  the  brother  of 
Jean,  was  reared  a  Catholic  —  and  was  an  infidel;  but 
his  son  was  the  Du  Chastel  we  have  found  in  Spital 
Fields,  where  at  last,  after  having  suffered  every  ex- 
tremity of  misery  in  the  cause  of  the  old  faith,  he  had 
round  refuge.    He  had  early  adopted  ttie  tefi^oii  Qi\siS» 
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fathers,  and  no  power  upon  earth  was  found  strong  enough 
to  persuade  him  to  ahandoii  it 

Anthoine,  the  father  of  Jean  Du  Chastel,  grand-father 
of  the  present  man,  with  what  money  he  had  been 
able  to  save  fix)m  the  ruins  of  his  fortune,  had  taken 
shelter  in  England,  and  had,  in  partnership  with  a 
friend,  established  himself  in  Spital  Fields  as  a  silk 
weaver. 

There,  like  most  of  his  brothers  of  the  Refttge,  he 
had  succeeded  almost  beyond  hope.  The  sound,  and 
somewhat  severe  education  which  the  children  of  the 
French  Eeformation  received;  their  serious  and  self-denying 
habits,  taught  as  they  were  to  despise  luxury  and  idle- 
ness, and  to  look  upon  life  as  a  talent  for  the  employ- 
ment of  which  a  strict  accqpmt  must  be  rendered;  and 
upon  strenuous  devotion  to  duty,  be  your  vocation  what 
it  might,  as  the  prime  object  of  existence;  had  trained 
them  to  those  ways  of  life  which  secure  success  in  the 
indusiiial  career.  Indeed  the  prosperity  which  almost 
without  exception  crowned  their  efforts,  and  enriched 
every  country  where  they  were  received,  forms  a  stri- 
king contrast  with  the  fate  of  that  amiable  but  frivolous 
race,  which  succeeded  them  in  the  next  great  emigration, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Ambroise  Du  Chastel  established  a  large  and  lucrative 
biLsdness  in  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
soD^  Jean  Du  Chastel,  wto  caniei  \\i  ou  \ft  ^^  ^»:^  ^"^ 
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em     his  death.     He  had  married  an  English  lady,  but  died 
leaving  no  children. 

In  the  horrible  circumstances  under  which  our  pre- 
sent Du  Chastel  and  his  young  and  beautiftil  wife  found 
themselves,  through  a  persecution  which  was  rendered 
doubly  severe  because  the  young  man  was  considered  an 
apostate*  —  as  having  forsaken  the  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  educated;  —  in  these  horrible  circumstances 
the  young  parents  had  contrived,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  get  their  infant  son  conveyed  to  England,  where 
Jean  Du  Chastel  had  received  and  sheltered  him. 

Our  M.  Du  Chastel,  the  nephew  of  Jean,  having 
been  at  length  relieved  from  the  galleys  under  the  more 
lenient  system  adopted  by  the  young,  good-hearted  king, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  —  and  his  wife,  Madame  Du  Chastel, 
having  at  the  same  time  been  set  free  from  the  dismal 
prison  of  Aigues  Mortes  —  they  had,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  Jean,  come  over  to  England.  The  estates  of  the 
family  had  descended  to  a  collateral  relation,  and  been 
lost  to  them  upon  occasion  of  Charles  adopting  the  Ee- 
form;  and  they  had  been  therefore  invited  by  Jean  to 
settle  in  Spital  Fields,  and  succeed  him  in  his  simple 
but  honourable  career.  This  proposal  they  had  most 
thankfully  accepted,  and  they  had  now  been  living  in 
this  country  for  some  years. 

The  ardent  and  energetic  mind  of  Du  Chastel  found 
fiill  occupation  in  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had.  eiv^a;^ed. 
Me  took  it  up  as,  according  to  his  idea  oi  ttve  CVma^^vasi. 
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man,  pursuits  of  tliis  nature  ought  to  be  embraced.  Not 
merely  with  reference  to  his  own  individual  success  and 
gain,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  every  workman 
connected  with  him. 

He  was  not  versed  in  political  economy  —  a  science 
at  that  time  in  its  infancy  —  he  had  not  learned  to  look 
upon  men  as  pure  abstract  numbers,  and  the  science  of 
human  life  as  one  merely  of  supply  and  demand;  he  had 
learned  to  regard  his  fellow -men  as  fellow -men,  and 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  connection  as  his 
neighbour.  How  much  more,  then,  those  whose  daily 
labour  fed  his  fortune!  They  were  to  him  not  his 
"hands,"  but  his  people,  his  dependants,  his  children. 
They  had  heads,  and  hearts,  and  stomachs  as  weU  as 
"hands;"  and  he  took  care  to  remember  this,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  to  act  accordingly. 

His  large  charity  was  but  another  form  of  his  severe 
seK-discipline  and  seK-denial.  He  loved  this  grave  and 
serious  view  of  Hfe;  he  hated  luxury,  he  despised  plea- 
sure. God  was  ever  before  him.  His  Great  Master, 
who  died  upon  the  cross  for  mankind,  and  who  had 
bade  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  in  that  path,  was 
ever  before  his  eyes;  and  the  martyr  spirit  which  had 
supported  him,  chained  to  the  bench  of  a  galley  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Languedoc,  lived  yet,  where  it  is 
perhaps  more  dif&cult  to  preserve  it.  The  daily  sacrifice 
oS  his  ease,  of  his  tastes,  of  his  time,  to  the  good  of 
others  was  bWl  maintained*,   axvi^  \xv&  ^tl^  ^:c^^^  ^sti^ 
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generous,  though  in  constitution  so  unlike  himself, 
adored  him  for  it. 

There  was  nothing  Armand  would  not  have  done 
for  his  father's  sake,  even  to  the  sacrifice  —  the  great- 
est he  could  be  called  upon  to  offer  —  the  sacrifice  of 
his  genius.  To  give  up  that  —  to  abandon  the  cultivar 
tion  of  that  soul  of  his  soul  —  that  light  within,  which 
was  all  he  cared  for  in  existence  —  was  more,  far 
more,  than  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself;  —  but  he  was 
ready  to  make  it,  if  demanded  by  his  father. 

But  it  was  not  demanded.  Du  Chastel  was  a  beauti- 
ful example  —  unhappily  too  rare  —  of  the  most  per- 
fect indulgence  for,  and  sympathy  with,  natures  totally 
imlike  his  own.  To  live  for  duty,  to  love  God,  and  la- 
bour for  mankind,  had  been  enough  for  him;  but  he 
could  understand  that  others  might  be  constituted  dif- 
ferently, and  he  could  enter  into,  and  sympathize  with, 
that  burning  thirst  for  art  which  agitated  his  son.  He 
believed  that,  if  it  were  not  for  good,  the  Creator  of 
Man  would  not  have  endowed  human  beings  with  such 
different  fsu^ulties,  wants,  and  aspirations.  The  sort  of 
imperious  necessity  which  Armand  felt  to  become  an 
artist,  he  might  regret  —  I  believe  he  did  regret  it  — 
but  he  would  not  have  the  presumption  to  interfere. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  presumption  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  gift  of  God  and  the  receiver. 

He  had  admitted  the  justice  of  what  his  son  so 
ardently  desired,  namely,  the  opportunity  iot  c.\3Ji&T«Sm% 
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his  genius,  by  that  instmctioii,  without  which,  he  knew, 
genius  in  the  arts  of  design  is  dwarfed  and  mutiLated, 
and  never  can  reach  to  its  due  perfection.  There  is  a 
something  mechanical  and  rudimental  which  must  be 
acquired  before  anything  of  real  merit  in  art  can  be 
produced;  and  life,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  is 
wasted  in  vain  attempts  at  discovering  that  for  a  man's 
self,  which  frequently  could  be  taught  him  in  a  week, 
in  an  hour.  Tor  the  individual  to  have  to  go  through 
what  has  been  the^  work  of  ages,  and  bring  himseK 
unaided  up  to  the  mark  of  his  time,  is  the  destruction 
of  all  rational  aspiring. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel  had,  therefore,  consented  that  his 
son  should  visit  Italy,  and  in  the  meantime  had  deter- 
mined upon  giving  him  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
instruction  as  England  at  that  time  could  offer.  Scanty 
and  imperfect  at  best  —  for  art  at  that  period  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  this  country:  he  had  done  this,  how- 
ever, at  very  great  expense  of  feeling. 

There  was  one  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  passion 
of  his  heart,  as  the  beauteous  being  who  had  sacrificed 
her  life  for  him,  and  worshipped  as  the  sainted  one, 
who  had  opened  to  him  the  way  to  heaven.  "With  her, 
every  thought  was  in  common,  every  feeling  shared  but 
this  —  his  wife  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  an  artist 
in  her  son. 

Women,  aa  I  had  in  conversation  with  Du  Chastel 
remarked,   are  more  rigid  in  theii  lie^a  ^2Saasi  is^svi^  \s^ 
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cause  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  equally  enlarged 
views.  Nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  them  as  a  fa- 
culty that  wide  comprehension  of  a  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  y  which  is  the  crowning  distinction  among  men. 

Claire  Du  Chastel  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  families  attached  to  the  reform. 
Through  the  female  line  she  claimed  descent  from  Du 
Plessis  Momay,  and  the  blood  of  the  Colignys  mingled 
with  it  in  her  veins.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  religious  principles,  and  in  the  strictest  reformed 
principles  —  principles  of  the  ancient,  strong,  stem,  but 
somewhat  narrow,  school,  which  permitted  no  tampering 
with  truth,  and  believed  that  there  was  but  one  form  of 
religious  truth,  and  that  it  was  their's.  In  this  respect 
these  old  Puritans  and  Protestants  differed  little  from 
the  corrupted  and  tyrannous  church  they  so  abhorred; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  no  man  can  conscientiously 
study  his  Bible,  and  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
his  Divine  Master,  without  having  every  principle  of  his 
nature  softened  and  modified,  often  insensibly  to  himself, 
by  such  influence,  —  it  is  possible  only  a  fresh  form  of 
religious  intolerance  might  have  succeeded  to  the  one 
they  so  ardently  struggled  to  overthrow. 

It  must  be  recollected,   too,   that  these  early  and 
more  intolerant  Protestants,  as  children  and  youths,  had 
been  brought  up  by  these  very  Catholics;   and  the  re- 
ligion in  which  a  man  has  been  educated  mo4i&fe%  «xA 
iMuences  him  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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As  the  generatiotUB  lengthened  and  receded,  this 
principle  of  intolerance  gradually  declined;  and  it  is 
now  long  since  any  Protestant  has  been  found  daring 
enough  to  maintain  the  right  of  one  man  to  inJBict  death 
upon  another,  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. 

Too  much  of  the  spirit,  however,  alas!  still  remains 
among  us  all.  We  cannot  enter  a  company  of  our  fel- 
low-men without  detecting,  wherever  the  question  of 
religion  is  propounded,  some  prejudice  of  this  description 
stiU  lingering  in  the  heart.  It  seems  the  last  to  be  laid 
down,  monstrous  and  tmreasonable  as  it  is.  But  while 
the  world  lasts,  I  fear,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
it  will  be  —  "Orthodoxy,  mine;  heterodoxy,  yours." 

Claire  Du  Chastel  —  Claire  de  St.  Arveimes  was  her 
maiden  name  —  was  one  of  those  ardent,  enthusiastic 
natures  which  peculiarly  dispose  women  to  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice.  Self-sacrifice  seemed,  indeed,  the  very 
moving  principle  of  her  existence.  It  is  that  of  most 
remarkable  women,  whether  in  love  or  iu  religion. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  purity  from  all 
double  motive,  firom  all  seK-seeking,  whether  of  glory, 
ease,  or  pleasure,  that  animates  such  women.  In  religion 
they  are  saints  or  seraphs;  in  love  they  are  angels. 

Sufh  was  Claire.     Her   childhood   had  early  been 
given  to  God  —  to  His  service  and  to  His  cause  her 
life  had  been  from  infancy  devoted.     "It  is  notable," 
J^'Aubigne  i^marks,   in  his  featMi  \^<&^  —  «sw^  *^^ 
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same  spirit  prevailed  in  the  almost  equally  fearful  times 
of  the  last  century  —  "how  early  the  idea  of  martyr^ 
dom  entered  into  the  daily  life  and  thoughts  of  the 
children  in  his  day.  Quite  little  ones  might  be  heard 
describing  its  nature,  speaking  upon  its  probability,  and 
preparing  for  it,  as  for  one  of  the  most  likely  events  to 
happen  in  their  lives." 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Claire  Du 
Chastel  was  a  child,  the  persecutions  of  which  we  in 
England  have  heard  and  known  so  little,  were  perhaps 
BtiU  more  really  dreadful  than  in  the  days  of  the  St 
Bartholomew.  At  least,  in  those,  the  last-mentioned 
times,  the  Protestants  were  a  formidable  party  in  the 
state,  and,  however  much  detested  and  oppressed,  knew 
how  to  provide  themselves  with  places  of  refuge,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  make  themselves  respected;  but  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  deprived  them  of,  at  once,  every 
security.  It  pleased  the  authorities  to  decree  them  to 
be  non-existent  —  and  they  were  exposed  without  de- 
fence, without  the  possibiLity  of  appeal,  to  all  those 
details  of  oppression  and  misery,  which  man  meets  too 
eertainly  at  the  hand  of  man,  when  he  is  entrusted  vdth 
irresponsible  power.  Of  course,  the  lower  the  class  to 
which  this  fearful  authority  is  given,  the  more  vile  and 
cruel  will  be  its  uses. 

Claire  had  seen  every  detail  of  vexation,  tyranny, 
and  suffering  in  her  own  family,  or  those  oi  l\fit  feso^ 
^'ends.     Her  imagination  was  filled  with.  13dl^  ^^  >  1^^ 
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noble  traditions,  of  all  that  had  been  endured  by  her 
suffering  church.  Her  church!  her  suffering  church! 
became  the  idol  of  her  soul  —  if  such  a  feeling  may  be 
called  idolatry  —  and  perhaps  it  approaches  to  it.  In 
times  of  persecution,  this  passionate  devotion  to  an  op- 
pressed and  afflicted  church,  may  be  found  almost  to 
supersede  the  love  of  the  Divine  Head  and  Master  of 
that  church.  It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  evils  of  re- 
ligious persecution  to  excite*  this  feeling. 

It  was  in  the  full  ardour  of  youthful  enthusiasm  that 
Claire  de  St  Arvennes  met  with  Charles  Du  Chastel; 
and  one  of  those  sudden,  unaccountable  passions  sprung 
up  between  them,  which  we  call  love  at  first  sight.  An 
expression  which  faintly  indicates  the  deep,  mysterious, 
inexplicable  sympathy  which  thus  binds  one  human 
being  to  another,  stronger  than  death,  and  deeper  than 
the  grave. 

But  he  was  a  Catholic  and  she  a  Protestaut.  That 
they  must  and  would  become  of  one  faith,  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  their  devotion  to  each  other;  but 
which  shall  be  the  faith  that  must  triumph?  That  was 
not  long  in  being  decided:  the  religion  of  Charles  Du 
Chastel  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religion  at  all.  Much 
fervour  of  temper,  and  much  devotional  sentiment  were 
in  his  nature;  but  positive  religious  faith  was  hardly  .to 
be  acguired  under  the  circumstances  of  his  bringing  up. 
Sis  father  a  professing  Catholic,  W\»  ^ecst^t  vs^dftl^  had 
condded   his    education   to   the   igaoi^csA  ^"ns^X*  ^^  ^s^s. 
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parish  — a  worthy  man  enough,  as  most  of  the  cures  in 
country  places  were  —  but  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
to  a  degree  that  exceeds  beKef  —  ^'cPune  ignorance 
crasse,'*  as  the  French  would  say. 

Charles  Ihi  Chastely  therefore,  at  least  escaped  the 
prejudices  and  pre-judgments  which  might  have  been  in- 
stilled into  him  by  a  Jesuit  preceptor.  His  mind  was 
left  uncultiyated  but  unoccupied;  and  in  this  rich  virgia 
soil,  the  good  seed  once  sown  sprang  up  in  spontaneous 
ngour,  and  there  were  no  ill  weeds  to  choke  it.  Claire 
aught  her  lover  the  principles  she  had  herself  been 
aught  —  he  imbided  their  truths  —  he  adopted  them 
rith  all  the  intensity  of  his  soul;  but  in  the  conse- 
uences  she  drew  from  them,  he  did  not  always  coincide, 
lis  large  heart  could  not  be  narrowed  to  that  close  field 
f  duty  in  which  she  loved  to  dwell.  Hedged  in  on 
very  side,  it  was  her  nature  to  desire  to  be;  but  his 
oul  was  expansive  as  the  heavens.  Claire  s^hed  and 
rembled,  yet  loved  him  only  the  more  for  the  perils  of 
is  soul,  in  these  its  daring  flights  of  self-assertion  — 
berty  of  conscience  carried  out  into  all  its  consequences, 
he  never  cast  a  thought  upon  the  personal  dangers  to 
rhich  the  apostasy,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  her 
rork,  might  expose  him. 

He  snuled  indulgently  at  her  fears  for  his  salvation 
—  he  had  none  for  himself.  He  felt  a  brave  confidence 
1  the  singleness  of  his  heart,  and  the  all-seeing  Saviour 
»  wliom  it  was  devoted.    He,  who  knew  wbsJc  '^^  '^^Dl 

Ttre/ffn  Marsfon.  f,  » 
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man,  would  know  ihe  honesty  of  purpose  with  which  he 
dared  to  be  free  in  his  faithfdness. 

They  neither  of  them  troubled  themselves,  as  I  have 
said,  about  the  worldly  dangers  that  surrounded  them, 
till  the  bolt  feU. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  enter  into  detailB. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  secretly  married,  they  had 
suffered  persecution  in  all  its  most  frightful  forms;  — 
Endured  by  the  young  and  delicate  woman  for  her  hus- 
band^s  sake,  with  a  heroism  that  enshrined  her  in  hiB 
heart,  as  saint  and  martyr,  a  holy  reverence  for  whom, 
henceforward  formed  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  He 
suffered  upon  the  galleys  all  that  the  man  of  soft  and 
elegant  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  exquisite  moral  and 
physical  sensibility  —  has  to  suffer  under  that  execrable 
form  of  penal  infliction.  Yet  to  him  it  was  as  nothing. 
His  thoughts  were  ever  in  that  prison  of  Aigues-Mortes, 
into  which  his  wife  had  been  thrown,  after  having  been 
tortured  by  the  infuriated  soldiers,  because  she  would 
not  betray  the  place  of  her  husband's  concealment,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  obtain  the  price  put  upon  his  head. 
Her  nerves  shattered,  her  health  and  spirits  destroyed, 
long  did  she  expiate,  in  that  dismal  prison,  her  love  and 
fidelity  to  him. 

•     The  tower  of  Constance  at  Aigues-Mortes,  into  which 
Claire  was  cast,  and  where  she  languished  ten  years,  is 
^as   described    hy   Bungener,  in.  his  interesting  work 
T/w's  Sermons  sous  Louis  Quinzen 
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''Two  lai^  lound  chambers  situated  one  above  the 
other,  and  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  tower  —  The  one 
below  only  receiyes  light  through  the  upper  one,  by 
means  of  a  hole  of  about  six  feet  in  diameter;  the  one 
above  is  only  lighted  by  a  similar  hole,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Through  this  hole  above,  the 
moke  finds  issue,  and  the  air  entrance,  and  with  the 
or  rain,  wind,  snow,  and  cold,  as  the  case  may  be/' 

In  this  place,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  very  last 
«ntury  —  (within  five-and-thirty  years  indeed  of  the 
)^inning  of  the  present  —  not  a  century  ago!)  —  lived 
md  died  within  the  royal  prison  —  locked  in  by  the 
loly  Catholic  church  —  a  number  of  poor  women,  guilty 
)f  no  fault  in  the  world  but  this,  that  they  had  gone  to 
)ffer  prayers  to  God  in  the  desert  with  their  brothers  in 
he  faith,  or  might  have  sent  their  children  there,  or 
ilse  had  reused  to  betray  the  men  who  ministered  to 
lieir  spiritual  need.  Many  have  been  here  fifteen, 
wenty,  twenty-five  years.  Marie  Durand,  thirty;  Anne 
}aussaint,  thiriy-eighi 

In  vain  were  petitions  made  in  their  behalf  by 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  Frenchmen  and  foreigners. 
Che  more  innocent  they  were,  the  less  their  chance  of 
ledress.  To  release  them  would  have  been  in  a  manner 
o  acknowledge   that  they  had  been]^  unjustly  incarce- 

ated! 

#  #  #  #  # 

ft* 
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At  last  the  lovers,  the  severed  husbaad  and  the  de- 
voted wife,  were  suffered  to  m«et  again  —  but  how?- 

He,  an  aged  man,  bronzed  with  toil,  his  hair  grizzled, 
his  %ure  bent  with  the  intensity  of  labour;  but  he  was 
of  a  strong  constitution,  and  he  recovered  IMs  in  time. 
She,  trembling,  wasted,  attenuated,  with  scarcely  breath 
or  spirits  left  to  enjoy  the  air  and  sun  to  which  she  wa» 
at  last  restored.  The  air  chilled,  the  light  of  the  sun 
amazed  and  dazzled  her;  the  cheerful  sounds  of  life 
startled  and  made  her  shiver  from  head  to  foot  with  in- 
explicable terrors! 

The  intensity  of  these  symptoms  gradually  wore 
away;  but  her  constitution  never  rallied.  It  had  re- 
ceived too  severe  a  shock  —  some  mysterious  internal 
injury,  it  is  probable  there  was  —  but,  however  that 
might  be,  she  continued  in  languishing  health  from  that 
time  to  the  day  of  her  death  —  though  she  lived  many 
years. 

She  lay  there  as  I  had  seen  her;  a  sufferer  incapable 
of  action,  patiently  enduring  the  consequences  of  her 
long  and  horrible  martyrdom.  Cheered  by  the  intense 
devotion  of  her  husband,  and  by  the  love  and  attentio^ 
of  her  son;  occupied  more  than  ever  with  the  interests 
of  her  religion,  and  still  more  earnest,  if  possible,  in  h*ier 
sense  of  its  demands.  It  had  been  the  secret  hope  ai<nd 
wish  of  her  heart,  that  her  son  should  become  a  minis,'  :igr 
zn  the  church  of  the  Refuge  in  I/jndon;  her  distrtirgs, 
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therefore,  may  be  imagined,  when  she  discovered  how 
different  an  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself  in  life; 
and  how  totally  alien  to  all  hopes  of  this  sort  was  the 
tarn  of  his  disposition  and  talents. 

So  thoughtful y  so  gentle,  yet  so  enthusiastic,  elo- 
quent, and  imaginative,  what  might  he  not  have  been  in 
the  pulpit?  Were  all  these  fine  talents  to  be  wasted  — 
worse  than  wasted  —  in  the  mere  cultivation  of  an  art? 
An  art  which  she  could  hardly  call  evil;  yet  which  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  look  upon  as  altogether 
blameless. 

Persecution  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  views  of 
the  sufferers,  as  well  as  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
flictors.  It  must  be  a  fine  and  strong  intellect  which 
can  resist  this,  and  come  forth  from  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  God,  into  his  bright ,  beautifol,  multitudinous 
creation,  and  believe  that  everything  in  it  which  is  good 
—  is  good.  A  dark  shadow  had  fcdlen  jipon  Claire's 
imagination,  and  all  the  more  festive  part  of  this  world's 
life,  however  innocent,  was  as  much  in  discord  with  the 
tenor  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  gay  music  in  the 
house  of  death. 

Du  Chastel  had  endeavoured  long  and  vainly  to 
overcome  these  scruples  upon  the  part  of  his  wife;  all 
he  could  obtain  in  return  for  his  arguments,  was  sub- 
mission, perfectly  gentle  and  uncomplaining,  but  which 
evidently  cost  her  bo  much,  that  he  felt  it,  fet  ««vcl^ 
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time,  impossible  to  accept  it  &om  the  saintly  sufferer 
and  martyr;  ai^d  Armaad  had  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ment. 

His  education,  therefore,  in  art,  had  till  now  been 
almost  entirely  limited  to  what  he  could  do  unassisted 
for  himself,  and  he  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year;  but 
his  persevering  industry  and  self-denial,  which  it  could 
not  be  concealed  from  her,  cost  her  son  so  much,  began, 
by  degrees,  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the  mother's 
heart. 

She  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  representations  of 
her  husband,  and  her  direct  opposition  had  been  lately 
withdrawn;  so  that  Armand  was  making  preparations  to 
visit  Italy,  —  when  events  of  the  period  in  which  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  them  had  altered,  for  the  present, 
all  their  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  misery  which  had 
swept  like  a  flood  over  their  little  community,  absorbed 
every  other  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"For  these,  I  felt  the  sickness  and  the  weariness  of  heart 
Of  him  who  feels  the  hollow  shows  in  which  he  bore  no  part; 
The  heaviness  and  languor  of  the  hope  that  he  hath  tried, 
Conventions  lie.  .  •  .** 

John  Edmttnd  Reade. 


"What  are  my  'hands'  to  me?"  said  Mr.  Marston.to 
Du  Chastel;  "I  pay  them  the  market  price  for  their 
labour,  and  so  we  are  quits.  It's  their  own  fault  —  the 
improvident  rascals!  Why  don't  they  lay  by  against  a 
rsdny  day?  Why,  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  you  astonish  me  — 
with  such  notions  as  yours,  we  should  all  be  in  the 
Gazette  in  six  months  —  (as  you  will  be  some  of  these 
days,  my  fine  fellow);"  added  he  to  himself,  but  he  did 
not  say  this  aloud.  Mr.  Du  ChasteFs  character  and 
manner  imposed  even  upon  Mr.  Marston,  hard,  and  gross, 
and  self-opinionated,  as  he  was. 

"I  cannot  see  the  matter  in  that  light"  —  was  all 
Mr.  Du  Chastel  said  in  reply;  but  he  also  had  a  reserve 
in  his  own  mind;  and  thus  as  the  two  parted,  and  Du 
Chastel  slowly  turned  his  steps  homeward,  did  they  form 
themselves  into  mental  words  —  if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted. 

"Certainly,  not  in  his  light  do  I  see  it  —  and  God 

grant  that  I  never  may.     I  cannot  separate  the  interests 

of  those  on  whose  labour  I  exist,  from  my  own.     There 

is,  and  ought  to  be^  reciprocation.     God  did  not  send  us 

into  this  world  for  the  mere  purposes  o£  selMtv  ^iJC.afjS^- 
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Bition.  It  is  base  and  monBtrouB  to  imagine  bo.  He 
whom  I  maintain,  and  who  contributeB  to  maintain  me, 
becomes  a  relation  —  Belation  —  What  is  relation? 
Not  merely  a  connection  of  blood,  but  of  contiguity  also. 
The  immutable,  indefeasible  laws  of  civil  justice,  of  the 
mere  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  justice  it  may  be, 
acquits  me  from  further  obligation  when  <he  wage  con- 
tracted for  is  paid;  but  is  such  the  law  of  Christ?  Nay, 
are  such  the  dictates  of  the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  a 
heart  of  £esh!  They  do  greatly  err  who  teach  such 
doctrines  —  a  strange,  unnatural  production  of  an  age 
professing  universal  brotherhood  and  philanthropy.  This 
cold  severance  between  the  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  employed!  Marston  is  a  hard  man  by  nature,  that 
is  evident;  but  his  principles  carried  out  into  habitual 
action,  would  harden  the  soft:e6t  heart;  and  the  fatal 
habit  of  turning  the  eye  from  suffering,  having  once 
adopted  the  principle  that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours, 
renders  sympathy  or  pity  alike  impossible." 

So  he  mused  for  a  short  time:  but  the  mistakes  of 
others  seldom  occupied  his  thoughts  long;  his  own  life 
and  purpose  lay  clear  and  distinct  before  hini  —  thete 
should  be  no  sorrow  or  suffering  that  it  was  within  his 
power  by  any  exertion  or  any  sacrifice  to  prevent 

Mr.  Marstpn  walked  homewards  meditating  upon  the 
immense  advantage  he  should  receive  from  a  bargain  he 
-bad  just  concluded  in  raw  cotton.  He  vaa  himself  in 
possession  of  certaia  private  inteQigeuce,  \s^  ^\xl<3cl  V<8 
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was  assured  there  would  speedily  be  a  great  Ml  in  the 
market  He  had  managed  to  dispose  of  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  above  merchandise  ut  the  present  price, 
assured  that  a  heavy  depreciation  would  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  It  proved  as  he  anticipated. 
The  man  with  whom  he  had  concluded  the  bargain  was 
ruined,  Mr.  Marston  pocketted  tens  of  thousands,  and 
proposed  adding  a  new  wing  to  his  cotton  factory  in 
Lancashire. 

After  having  exhausted  the  self-congratulation  upon 
the  topic  above-mentioned,  his  thoughts  wandered  on  to 
the  subject  of  wages  and  periods  of  labour;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  calculating  the  great  loss  which  arose  from 
the  time,  small  as  it  then  was,  allotted  to  recreation  and 
rest.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  abridge  this?  And 
yet  it  was  true  his  hands  laboured  night  and  day.  The 
wheel  of  that  mighty  machine  for  calico-making  —  that 
machine  composed  of  so  many  human  heads  and  pal- 
pitating hearts,  and  so  many  whizzing,  ever-circHng 
wheels  —  never  stood  still,  except,  indeed,  upon  the 
Sabbath;  for  that,  God,  not  man,  had  taken  care.  But 
^pon  week  days,  or  rather  nights,  the  long  line  of  light 
from  the  windows  of  his  fewjtory  —  of  all  factories  in 
those  days  —  might  be  seen,  so  soon  as  twilight  closed, 
gleaming  from  end  to  end;  and  within,  weary  little  chil- 
uren  pining  for  sleep,  were  being  kept  awake  by  the 
strap,  and  youths  and  young  maidens,  labo\mn%  ttaws^!^ 
^  fevenah  howns  of  night,  were  laying  the  iovmiisfeaTi 
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in  their  exhausted  frames  of  that  fearful  scrofula,  which 
was  the  normal  condition  of  a  cotton  girl  or  boy  in  those 
days. 

Those  things  are  past  now  —  but  they  have  left  a 
lesson  behind  them.  We  look  with  horror  upon  them, 
at  this  time  of  day;  but  let  us  remember  how  long  they 
were  suffered  to  exist  in  a  society  of  men,  I  suppose, 
upon  the  whole,  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  ourselves,  and 
let  us  beware  of  use^  beware  of  being  used  to  evil  and 
wrongs;  let  us  remember  the  opposition  that  was  made 
in  that  day  to  the  making  night-work  illegal,  just  as  it  has 
been  in  ours,  to  the  reasonable  limitation  of  day  labour. 
How  the  enactment  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  trade,  and 
with  it,  forsooth,  the  miserable  victims  who  were  half, 
and  only  half,  fed  by  that  trade.  Let  us  not  foi^et  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  had  to  con- 
tend. The  opposition  made  to  it  by  men  neither  un- 
principled nor  hard-hearted;  and  let  us  beware  —  beware 
of  the  insensibility  of  custom,  and  refuse  to  rest,  till  the 
monstrous  ills  yet  remaining  in  our  system  are  swept 
away. 

And  one  of  the  greater  magnitude  surely  is,  this  in- 
difference professed  and  practised  by  manufacturers  for 
their  ^^hcmds"  whether  working  in  factories  or  in  their 
OW22  chambers.     Were  the  real  relation  which  exists  be- 
^een  employer  and    employed  \koTovx!^hlY  understood, 
^od  eonsdentiouBlj  acted  upon.  —  aa  \V  \a,  ^(Jwm^^^^«  \sv. 
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some  of  our  lai^est  establishments  in  London*  —  the 
eyib  of  our  yast  industrial  system  would  be  almost  at 
an  end. 

Little  thought  or  cared  Mr.  Marston  for  general  questions 
of  this  nature.  Little  thought  or  cared  he  how  many 
little  children  drooped  aad  died,  how  maay  young  women 
lay  tortured  with  consumptive  scrofula;  how  many  young 
men  drooped  and  dwindled,  fell  into  crippled  premature 
old  age,  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  system  of  night- 
work;  he  thoi^ht  no  more  of  them  than  of  the  wheels 
and  shafts  for  ever  turning,  and  of  the  wear  and  tear 
resulting  from  their  rapid  motion. 

The  scarcity  was  general;  the  sufferings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  were  not  confined  to  Spital  Fields,  though 
there,  from  the  present  decline  in  trade,  they  were  more 
especially  severe.  Did  Mr.  Marston  trouble  himself  with 
thinking  how  to  feed  his  famishing  ''hands?"  Oh,  no; 
the  TniTiiTmiTn  of  wages  at  which  they  could  possibly  be 
kept  alive,  in  the  present  scarcity,  so  that  their  diminu- 
tion might  not  upset  the  labour  market  —  ay,  he  called 
it  the  market  —  was  what  he  looked  after. 

The  thoughts  of  Du  Chastel,  as  he  continued  his 
walk  homewards,  had,  like  those  of  Mr.  Marston, 
returned  from  general  speculations  to  matters  nearer 
home  —  his  starving  fellow  labourers  in  Spital  Fields. 
What  was  it  possible  to  do?    He  had  abeady  reduced 

*  Borne  of  the  great  breweries,    and  Prlce'a  CMV^\ft^^^V,QT^  ^  \Qt  Nsi- 
MtMoee. 
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his  own  expenses  to  the  lowest  conceiyable  degree;  but 
how  fill  that  yawning  gulf  of  every  day  increasiiig 
famine,  and  every  day  diminished  resources?  He  had 
purchased  their  silks,  and  kept  his  own  weavers  at  work, 
as  long  as  his  resources  lasted;  but  they  were  now  be- 
ginning to  fan.  Fashion  had,  as  I  have  said,  suddenly 
changed;  and  the  rich  brocades  and  satins  once  univer- 
sally called  for,  lay  in  neglected  bales  in  the  warehouses. 
Muslins,  light  Manchester  chintzes,  were  the  only  wear.  ' 
They  robed  themselves,  like  nymphs  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  antique  —  those  fair  leaders  of  ton  —  and 
talked  of  the  sufferings  of  beetles  and  worms,  and  their 
fellow-creatures  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  were  perishing 
in  an  uttemess  of  destitution  and  misery,  that  the  poor 
of  lai^e  towns  only  know.  Yet  we  must  not  be  severe 
upon  these  fair  votaries  of  fashion;  they  really  knew 
nothing  about  this  misery  —  hard-heartedness  is  mostly 
but  a  form  of  ignorance. 

Armand  entered  into  all  his  father^s  feelings.  Of 
course  the  journey  to  Italy  was  for  the  present  given  up. 
The  sole  object  which  they,  living  in  the  heart  of  aU 
this  misery,  could  attend  to,  was  the  relief  of  it. 

At  length,  in  the  very  midst  of  that  fearful  winter, 
light  sprang  up. 

Mr.  Du  Chastel's  warehouses  were,  as  I  have  said, 
weighed  down  with  bales  of  rich  silks,  for  which  he 
could  £nd  no  demand  whatevei.     A&  lon^  as  there  was 
«  possibility  of  finr^ing  the  meaaaB,  \vft  Yl^j^  ^^iJ^  ^^t®^^ 
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m,giTing  work  to  his  people — that  is,  the  raw  material 
of  silk;  and  the  patterns  which  the  master-weayer  sup- 
plies to  the  looms  that  are  woi^ed  in  the  priyafce  houses. 
ffe  thought  —  whether  wrongly  or  lightly ,  let  wiser 
hm  myself  decide  —  that,  at  aU  events,  it  was  hetter 

0  supply  work  as  long  as  possihle,  them  endeayour  to 
oaintain  the  weavers  in  idleness.  The  consequence  was, 
bat  he  had  an  immense  stock  of  manufactured  goods 
pon  his  hands,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  demand  had  far 
cceeded  his  worst  anticipations.  Just  as  he  beheld  with 
smay  his  resources  altogether  about  to  fail  him,  from 
e  impossibility  of  disposing  of  the  vast  amount  of  dead 
X}k  thus  accumulated,  hope  sprung  up  ftom  an  unex- 
icted  quarter.  An  opening  appeared  in  the  East.  A 
rge  order  was  offered  him  from  the  Levant  market, 
"om  some  cause  or  other  not  worth  explaining,  there 
its  a  sudden  demand  for  goods  of  the  description  above- 
entioned;  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  Du  Chastel  — 
>t  only  to  purchase  the  goods  already  in  his  hands,  but 

fiimish  a  large  additional  supply.  There  were,  bow- 
er, some  considerable  drawbacks  to  this  apparently  ad- 
tntageous  proposal.     Long  credit  was  demanded;  and 

1  Chastel's  resources  were  already  exhausted. 

His  advances  had  been  so  lai^,  to  keep  his  workmen 
employment,  that  the  stock  accumulated  had  absorbed 

oiost  the  whole  of  the  capital  he  could  command. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  credit  of  the  ^oxtii^^  -^ko 

mvd  to  enter  into  this  contract  appettE^i.  \o  \»  'vsdl- 
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questionable,  were  it  but  possible  to  keep  things  going 
till  the  returns  should  come  in.  This,  so  far  as  the  stock 
in  hand  was  concerned,  was  not  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment; the  capital  lay  locked  up  in  it  now,  and  for  how 
much  longer  it  might  so  remain,  was  impossible  to  say. 
This  present  offer  would,  though  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
siderable period,  release  it;  but  how  find  the  means  of 
completing  the  order  —  of  continuing  to  f ormsh  goods 
not  yet  in  existence,  and  the  means  to  produce  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain. 

And  yet  to  relinquish  the  plan  —  to  lose  so  fair  an 
opportunity,  not  only  for  rescuing  the  weavers  from  their 
present  almost  intolerable  distress,  but,  by  opening  a  new 
branch  of  commerce,  when  trade,  in  some  fresh  quarter, 
was  so  greatly  wanted;  and  which,  if  rejected,  would  in 
all  probability  be  carried  elsewhere,  to  Derby  and  other 
northern  manufacturing  towns,  which  were  starting  up 
in  fearful  competition  with  the  old  industry  of  Spital 
Fields,  was  - —  a  thought  not  to  be  endured. 

Du  Chattel  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  an- 
idous  deliberation. 

He  met  his  brothers  in  the  trade  upon  the  subject  of 
this  important  affair;  but  he  found  them  cautious  and 
cold.  Few  of  them  retained  those  ideas  of  Christian 
duty,  and  strong  Christian  reliance,  which  had  distin- 
guished their  ancestors  of  old.  The  scoffing,  incredulous 
Bpirit  of  the  day,  had  found  ita  'way  among  these  de- 
Boendsaiis  of  thoae  braye  old  men  oi'G^,  ^VQ\i3i^xv^^ 
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r  posseBsion  upon  earth  in  the  cause  of  their  religion. 

it  would  seem  not  only  here,  but  in  Scotland  and 
^here  in  England,  the  very  families  whose  ancestors 
been  most  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  their 
ous  opinions,  were  among  the  most  numerous  of 

who  fell  into  apostasy. 

hi  Chastel  found  no  responsive  feeling  among  his 
7  master-weavers.  They  were  most  of  them  aa  in- 
ent  to  any  duties  connected  with  their  "hands,"  as 
d^arston  himself  could  be.  They  were  moreover,  in 
al,  in  considerable  embarrassment  themselves,  owing 
3  unfortunate  competition  of  trade.  They  were  dis- 
ated  and  turbulent,  inclined  to  the  loose  social 
iples  then  beginning  to  prevail  upon  the  other  side 
'^ater  —  restless,  impatient  for  change —  any  change 
ng  as  if  it  must  benefit  them.  Mr.  Du  ChasteUs 
sentations  were  met  with  indifference,  or  civil  con- 
;.     The  most  part  had  far  other  schemes  in  their 

for  the  relief  of  the  present  misery.     He  talked  of 

and  a  market  —  they  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
ppressions  of  the  great.  He  inquired  whether  it 
I  be  possible,  by  united  capital,  to  open  a  fresh 
h  of  trade  —  they  of  new  restrictions,  duties,  and 
tuary  laws.  They  would  haVe  women  forced  to 
satins  and  velvets,  as  the  liberty  boys  in  Birmingham 
murdered  men  who  wore  shoe  ties.  In  brief,  there 
lothing  to  be  done  with  them. 
/  Chaste!  found  bimaeU  standing  aloxie,  wA  ^  ^"A 
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of  stranger,  with  his  chiyaliiG  Christiaiuty,  in  this  dawn 
of  other  days.  He  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  from  his  own  personal  exertions;  and  he  turned 
to  himself,  and  cast  himself  upon  Him  who  is  Lord  and 
Master  of  all. 

Long  and  seriously  did  he  pondet  the  matter  before 
he  took  advice  of  any  one  but  of  that  secret  Counsellor, 
who  speaks  through  the  pure,  honest  dictates  of  the  con- 
science and  understanding,  to  those  who  stand  stUl  and 
listen. 

The  good  to  be  hoped  for  was  really  enormous. 

So  many  silent  loomp  at  once  restored  to  activity, 
and  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  treddles  substituted  for  the 
mute  despair  of  unbroken  stillness!  Bread  and  iire,  and 
clothing,  in  every  home!  The  pinched  features,  the 
staring,  wolfish  eye  of  famine,  exchanged  for  cheerful 
smiles  and  healthy  action  —  life  for  death  —  joy  for 
woe  unutterable  —  hope!  sunshine!  peace! 

Was  it  an  argument  against  this,  that  the  good  would, 
after  all,  be  only  partial?  —  that  the  order,  large  as  it 
was,  would  only  employ  a  few? 

A  few!  One,  two,  three,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  a  hun- 
dred  families,  snatched  from  this  extremity  of  misery, 
and  restored  to  comfort  and  happiness!  Was  that  no- 
thing, because  it  could  not  be  all? 

That  a  good  will  be  limited,  is  that  an  argument  for 
feeble  man  to  use?  When  shall  we  do  good,  if  not  con- 
^nt  to  do  it  partially? 
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Du  Ghastel  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  do  this  —  but,  in  fact,  in 
this  instance  it  was  more  in  obedience  to  what  he  thought 
right,  that  he  had  paused,  than  to  any  uncertainty.  His 
mind  might  be  said  to  have  been  made  up  from  the  first 
moment  the  proposal  was  made  to  him;  and  that  was  to 
dare  the  venture. 

When  he  had  finally  taken  his  determination,  he 
opened  himself  to  his  wife  and  son. 

With  Claire  there  was  not  the  hesitation  of  a  moment. 
She  saw  the  good  in  view,  and  paused  not  a  second  to 
calculate  the  bost. 

Armand  seemed  to  view  the  matter  differently. 

They  sat  over  the  fire  in  that  room  I  have  described. 
Claire,  as  usual,  was  extended  upon  her  sofa;  Mr.  Du 
Chastel  in  his  large  arm-chair  by  her  side,  at  one  comer 
of  the  hearth;  Armand  upon  a  low  stool  opposite.  Du 
Chastel  had  just  finished  an  exposition  of  the  proposal; 
of  the  advantages  it  presented,  th\B  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  risks  to  be  incurred. 

He  was  answered  by  enthusiastic  exclamations  of 
thankfulness  upon  the  part  of  Claire,  who,  haK  rising 
from  her  bed  of  pain,  her  hands  clasped,  her  colour 
mounting  high,  her  eyes  lifted  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  gra- 
titade,  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  thought  of  nothing, 
but  that  help  for  the  miserable  was  at  lian.4. 

Armand  sat  quite  stUl;  hia  eyes  were  fixei  u^oTi^Kva 
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father.    There  was  a  graye  sadness  in  his  face,  which  ill 
responded  to  his  mother's  ecstasy. 

She  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  delight  to 
think  of  him;  but  Du  Chastel,  whilst  one  hand  clasped 
that  of  his  wife,  pleased  with  a  passionate  warmth  and 
undoubting  confidence,  in  which  he  could  not  perhaps 
altogether  share,  turned  to  his  son,  whose  silence  had 
attracted  his  attention,  and  was  struck  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

"WeU,  my  son,  what  then?  Do  you  not  feel  with 
your  mother?" 

"I  feel  with  both  —  for  both.     Oh,  father!" 

"What  then?'' 

"This  —  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  light  my  mother  does." 

"How! "  cried  Claire,  vehemently;  "you  would  hesitate? 
—  You  would  hesitate  one  single  instant  to  banish  every 
other  consideration,  when  the  wretches  about  you  are 
starving?  —  Starving!  Possibly  you  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  starving  —  but  your  father  and  I  do." 

And  she  cast  a  look  of  inexpressible  feeling  upon  her 
husband. 

"Mother,"  said  Armand,  rising  from  his  seat,  coming 
up  to  her,  and  endeavouring  to  take  her  hand,  "don't  be 
displeased  with  me." 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  with  a  sad  look  of  sur- 
prise; the  look  seemed  to  say,  are  you  his  son?  .He  took 
2 1  patiently,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  take  such  miscon- 
ceptions  on  her  part,   which  wo\il^  oecvrc  ^\.  ^OLTftsje*  ovs. 
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some  sabject  or  other  where  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  them. 

"I  merely  intend  to  say,  my  dear  mother,  that  I 
think  my  fSather  is  abont  to  run  a  very  great  risk  —  a 
risk,  perhaps,  we  ought  neither  of  us,  be  the  motive  what 
it  may,  to  wish  him  to  run.** 

*'You  are  very  fdU  of  prudential  considerations,*'  said 
she,  coldly,  dropping  his  hand.  "We  used  to  look  upon 
things  differently  when  we  were  at  your  age." 

"Nay,  nay,"  put  in  Du  Chastel,  "my  Claire,  be  not 
unjust.  I  think  —  is  it  not  so,  Armand?  —  you  would 
be  as  ready  to  peril  all  you  love  iq  life,  and  life  itself, 
for  a  good  cause  as  any  of  us.  He  is  doing  it  now, 
Claire.     Every  hour  of  that  boy's  day  is  a  sacrifice." 

She  looked  uncertainly,  pressing  her  husband's  hand, 
and  gazing  into  his  face  —  that  face  fix)m  which  she 
drew  confidence,  truth,  assurance,  opinion,  everything. 

"You  know,  my  Claire,"  he  said,  "that  your  son  has 
already  offered  up  all  that  was  dearest  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  these  wretched,  starving  men.  He  has  cut  off 
his  right  hand  and  cast  out  his  right  eye,  rather  than 
divert  to  his  own  uses  one  sixpence  of  the  scanty  means 
we  possess,  to  help  them.  You  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand —  sympathising  as  you  are  to  every  form  of  suf- 
fering or  self-denial  —  how  much  he  gives  up,  in  aban- 
doning the  plan  to  which  you  had  at  last  brought  your- 
self to  consent  The  extent  of  the  seM-fiieNQ^'aviL  \\a 
'Aows  ia  a  hidden  thing  fix)ni  you." 

1* 
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"The  sacrifice  is,  after  all,  but  that  of  an  idol  of 
the  fancy,"  she  said.  "I  think  him  happy  that  he  has 
done  with  such  things." 

"But  having  done  with  them  —  having  made  the 
sacrifice  of  what  is  dearest  to  him,  I  feel,  Claire,"  Mr. 
Du  Chastel  went  on,  and  the  man  of  unswerving  justice 
spoke  to  this  idol  of  his  soul  with  something  of  that 
severity,  or,  at  least,  seriousness  of  voice,  which  proved 
that  he  thought  her  wrong  —  "I  feel,  Claire,  that  your 
son  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  He  has  proved  himself,  at 
least,  as  ready  to  help  his  fellow-creatures  as  any  of  us. 
Speak,  Armand;  tell  us  what  is  on  your  mind." 

"I  h^ve  not  much  to  say,"  said  Armand,  gently,  and 
looking  down.  "I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  a  right  even  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  this  subject.  You  looked  at  me, 
sir,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  of.  My  face,  I 
believe,  told  more  than  I  intended." 

"It  seemed  to  me  to  say  that  you  did  not  share  in 
your  mother's  anticipations.  You  have  a  right  to  be 
consulted.  I  will  not  risk  the  whole  of  what  would 
eventually  be  yours,  without,  at  least,  giving  you  a  voice 
upon  the  matter." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  but  of  you,"  Armand 

might  have  most  truly  said.     But  he  was  of  a  nature  to 

shrink  most  sensitively  from  the  slightest  self-assertion 

6tf  this  nature.     A  slightly  impatient  motion  of  the  head 

when  bis  father  alluded  to  his  own  ptos^^Cita,  vas^  how- 

^yer,  suMcient  to  make  Du  ChasteV  \m^<ete»\«jA>Kfl£^. 
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"I  am  doing  you  injustice  myself  at  this  moment," 
he  said.     "Tour  own  interest  was  thd  last  thing  you 

were  tTn'nTring  of." 

"Indeed  it  was." 

"Then  you  were  anxious  upon  my  account?" 

"I  could  not  help  it.  My  mother  has  a  braver 
spirit  —  I  am  cowardly.  I  do  not  wonder  she  de- 
spises me,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
his  tone. 

"Despise  you,  Armand!  —  Oh,  no!" 

"I^ever  mind  it,  mother  dear,"  recovering  his  temper 
at  once;  "I  cannot  wonder  that  you  are  disappointed  in 
me.  The  son  of  my  father  ought  to  have  been  different, 
I  feel;  but  such  as  I  am,  I  am.  The  prospect  of  my 
father,  a  broken-hearted  bankrupt,  struggling  with  po- 
verty and  shame,  is  a  picture,  I  own,  that  appals  me." 

"Who  talks  of  any  such  thing?"  said  Claire.  "Your 
father  assures  me  this  speculation  is  as  safe  as  it  is  op- 
portune." 

"I  did  not  quite  say  that;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
reasonably  safe,"  said  Du  Chastel.  "Why  do  not  you, 
Armand,  regard  it  in  the  same  way?  Have  you  any 
reason,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  for  doubting  the  stability 
of  Bonnivetta's  house?" 

"No,  sir;  but  the  credit  to  be  granted  is  unusually 
long,  —  is  it  not?" 

"Certainlj;   hut  there  will  be  a  floiSiCsviWij ,  Ti<^\»  Vi 
9ajr  risk,    in   disposing    of  the    goods.      T!\ieY  ^.Q^  ^ 
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good  deal  to  the  great  eastern  fairs,  that  of  Nisbni 
Novogorod,  more  especially.  Long  credits  are,  I  under- 
stand, granted  there.  I  think  I  comprehend  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  condition,  so  it  creates  no  distrust  in  mind." 

"That  is  not  exactly  the  difficulty  I  think  I  see. 
How  are  the  weavers  to  be  paid  whilst  executing  the 
fresh  orders?  We  have  no  funds  —  will  Boniiivetta's 
house  make  advances?" 

"Child,"  said  the  mother,  with  some  disgust,  "how 
you  talk!  One  would  think  you  were  a  mere  scheming 
tradesman.     I  thought  you  were  an  artist,  not  a  dealer." 

"Let  him  be,  Claire  —  he  speaks  sense.  But  how 
all  these  things  came  into  your  head,  Armand,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  divine.  This  calculating  talent  of  yours  has 
started  up,  no  one  knows  how,  or  why." 

But  Armand  knew  how  and'  why. 

It  was  intense  love  for  his  father,  intense  anxiety 
for  the  interests  of  one  who  never  thought  of  his  own, 
that  had  suddenly  called  to  life  in  the  son  thoughts  and 
powers  which  the  poetic  dreams  of  art  had,  till  then, 
concealed. 

He  thought  he  saw  his  father,  from  a  generous 
benevolence  which  he  could  have  fallen  down  prostrate 
and  adored,  running  the  risk  of  overwhelming  ruin.  It 
seemed  to  be  revealed  to  him,  by  a  species  of  intuition, 
that  the  plan  was  not  a  safe  one,  and  that  through  it 
Du  Chaatel  woxMy  sooner  or  later,  be  shipwrecked.  And 
yet  what  could  he  say?    Did  lie  fee\  \e%^  ^^3^^  i^^ 
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le  horrible  difitress  that  surrounded  him  than  his  father 
r  mother  did?  Oh,  no!  perhaps  he  felt  it  still  more, 
'he  exquisite  sensibility  of  his  temperament,  the  abnost 
lorbid  acuteness  of  his  perceptions,  either  for  pain  or 
leasure,  made  him,  with  a  heart  at  least  as  kind  and_ 
enerous  as  theirs,  still  more  alive  than  even  they  were, 
)  the  horrors  that  surrounded  them. 

Should  he  interfere  to  divert  the  warm  current  of 
is  father  aad  mother's  sympathy  from  these  pitiable 
bjects,  and  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  any  plan 
'hich  held  out  the  hope  of  relief? 

Better  they  should  all  perish  together. 

But  his  heart  kept  yearning  to  his  father  —  he  would 
tid  he  would  not.  The  idea  of  the  scheme  which  would 
ffect  this  great  rescue  from  misery  being  abandoned, 
as  insupportable;  yet  his  heart  melted  to  his  father, 
h!  that  he  could  have  incurred  this  risk  alone,  and 
jft  that  toil  and  pain -worn  hero  to  rest  in  the  harbour 
'here  he  was  at  peace!  That  he  should  venture  forth 
yain  —  again  be  exposed  to  all  the  buffets  of  outrageous 
)rtune,  he  who  had  already  suffered  so  much!  Oh!  that 
e  could  bear  this  cross  for  him!  How  gladly,  thank- 
illy,  would  he  have  taken  it  up  —  but  that  was  im- 
ossible.  One  more  glance  he  cast  at  Du  Chastel,  sighed, 
ad  was  silent. 

"Well,  my  boy,  have  you  nothing  more  to  say?"  Mr. 
hi  Chastel  went  on,  playfully. 

''Notbmg.     Wh&t  ought  I  to  ha^ei  to  ^a^>     k  Ot^^i 
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a  mere  raw  boy,  as  I  am.  Only  this,  sir!  —  father!  do 
what  you  will,  what  you  think  right  and  best,  but 
promise  me  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  by  you. 
-Where  you  gp,  I  will  go;  where  you  risk  all,  I  vill 
risk  all.  My  uncle  left  me  a  triJle  of  my  own,  as  you 
have  told  me.  You  will  take  that,  and  everything  I 
have  besides;  every  hour  of  my  day,  every  thought  of 
my  heart  You  will  not  refuse  me  this  copartnership, father?" 

"No,  Armaud,  I  will  not;  and  God  bless  you  in 
yours,  as  he  has  blessed  me  in  you.  You  see,  mother, 
you  have  yet  to  learn  to  imderstand  your  son." 

"He  is  a  good  boy,"  said  Claire. 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

Ko  more  was  said  upon  the  subject.  It  seemed  to 
be  understood  among  them  |that  the  proposal  should  be 
accepted;  the  small  fortune  settled  upon  Armand  being 
employed  to  furnish  capital  for  the  production  of  the 
new  articles  that  were  called  for.  Once  more  the  pleasant 
sound  of  the  clicking  loom  was  heard  throi^h  the  long- 
lined  windows.  Health  and  plenty,  cheerftdness,  clean- 
liness, the  voice  of  joy  were  in  their  dwellings  once  more. 
The  advantage  was  more  generally  diffused  than  even 
Bu  Ghastel  had  ventured  to  hope.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
general  stimulus  had  been  given  to  trade  by  his  cou- 
rageous venture.  Everything  appeared  to  be  going  on  weU. 

The  change,  as  I  went  down  those  identical  streets 
wbicJi  I  had  visited  with  so  much  pain  but  a  few  months 
before,  was  scaiGelj  to  be  belieyed. 
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They  did  not  seem  the  same  places. 
Spiing  had  succeeded  to  winter,  and  the  pleasant 
son  glistened  upon  the  little  panes  of  the  long  windows 
and  upon  the  pointed  roofs  of  the  houses;  casements  were 
tbown  open,  larks  and  thrushes  were  whistling  in  cages, 
and  telling  of  primrose  and   violet   htmks,    hazel   and 
beech  copses.    Geraniums,  and  lilacs,  and  rose  trees,  and 
other  favourite  plants  and  flowers  were  in  the  windows, 
through  which  pleasant,  healthy  faces  of  young  women, 
with  their  braided  hair,  or  of  little  merry  children,  might 
be  seen  peeping,  and  the  loom  went  merrily  on  above. 
All  was  busy,  honest  industry. 
Du  Chastel  tasted  the  fall  reward  of  what  he  had 
done.     The  risk  seemed  diminishing  every  day.     Some 
money  had  begun  already  to  turn  in.     Bonnivettas  re- 
ported that  their  sales  had  exceeded  expectation.     Fresh 
orders  were  sent,    and,    what  was  better,   the    capital 
necessary  for  executing  them  was  provided. 

Du  Chastel  was  employed  from  morning  till  night. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  labourer;  be  his  employment 
what  it  would,  congenial  or  not,  it  mattered  little  to 
him.  That  which  he  had  to  do,  was  what  Gx)d  had 
called  upon  him  to  do.  His  servant  he  was,  labouring 
in  His  vineyard  in  the  place  appointed,  whatever  that 
might  be  —  sweeping  the  streets,  chained  to  the  oar,  or 
buried  among  account-books  in  the  countinghouse  of  a  close, 
narrow  street  in  Spital  Fielda  —  it  was  the  &QiXCL<&  t&»xl. 
The  Bome  great,  good,  braye,  generoxiB  ^acnox. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  No  need  of  witcheries  sach  as  these 
My  fancy  to  enthrall, 
When  in  her  smile  my  snared  heart  sees 
A  lore  beyond  them  all.** 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

The  father's  way  lay  straight  before  him. 

He  had  received  that  earnest,  sober,  severe  religious 
bias,  which  well  prepared  him,  as  it  did  so  many  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Eeform,  to  walk  on  upright,  unflinching, 
in  the  plain,  direct  road  of  duty. 

The  task  appointed  for  the  son  was  more  difficult. 

He  could  not  be  as  his  father  was. 

As  well  may  the  coursing  antelope  be  compared  with 
the  noble  bulL 

Genius!  noble,  glorious,  dangerous,  often  fatal  gift> 
waa  inborn  in  him. 

His  mind  was  one  bright,  glowing,  sunshiny  garden 
of  beauteous  and  delicate  flowers.  Flowers  that  could 
ill  have  abided  those  storms  and  struggles,  which  had 
strengthened  the  more  robust  temperament  of  the  father's 
mind  into  such  rare  perfection. 

Much  there  was  of  intellectual  pre-eminence,  as  well 
as  of  moral  force,  in  Du  Chastel  himself;  but  his 
endowments  perhaps  scarcely  equalled  those  of  his 
son. 

True  genius  is  as  remarkable  lot  ^e  ^^era  of  the 
i^deistanding  as  for  those  o£  the  majgicwaiaswi  —  ^^ 
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166  of  the  pure  reason,  as  for  the  exquisite  perception 

ertemal   objects.     Grenerally,   but   not   always,   the 

iral  perfection  equals  these  glorious  treasures  of  in- 

ligence,  and  the  heart  is  as  tender  and  generous  as 

)  intelLect  is  true.     And  such  was  pre-eminently  the 

e  with  Armand  Du  Chastel;  his  heart  was  as  noble, 

lest,  and  good,  as  his  genius  was  great. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Armand  happened,  once  upon  a  time,  to  be  walking 
vn  the  Haymarket  one  full  Opera  night,  not  with  de- 
a  to  visit  the  Opera,  but  merely  taking  this  way  on 

return  fix)m  a  late  ramble  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Opera,  like  other  entertainments  of  that  de- 
iption,  was  a  forbidden  indulgence  to  the  stricter 
Idren  of  the  Reform;  though  in  the  present  genera- 
1  —  whether  wisely  or  not  —  they  were  beginning 
relax  considerably  as  respected  this,  and  other  in- 
[gences  of  the  same  nature. 

Armand  had  been  brought  up  according  to  the  prin- 
les  of  what  may  be  called  the  old  school;  though  his 
her^s  confidence  in  him  and  natural  indulgence  of 
iper  was  such,  that  he  was  left  much  more  to  the 
dance  of  his  own  inclinations  than  most  yoiuig  men 
his  age  around  him. 

He  had  made  use  of  this  liberty  in  cultivating  his 
ise  of  beauty  and  of  art,  by  spending  much  time 
iting  such  collections  of  pictures  as  \7QT^  ^t  t\^t 
iod  open  to  the  public:  —  few  they  "wex^,  «sA\pq^ 
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scantily  provided  with  maater^pieces.  Yet  there  was 
enough  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm,  and  deyelope  that  taste 
for  the  really  excellent,  which  was  at  once  the  distmction 
of  his  genius,  and  yet  a  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  his 
talent. 

For,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  by  the 
way,  that  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  excellence,  and 
considerable  self-estimation,  very  much  assist  the  exercise 
of  mere  talent;  whilst  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
possession  of  the  finer  order  of  genius.  Genius,  which 
lives  in  despair  from  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  reality 
to  its  highest  conceptions,  and  from  intense  and  hope- 
less admiration  of  what  the  giants  in  art  have  effected. 

Much  of  Armand's  time  also  was  spent  wandering 
in  the  secluded  and  beautiful  scenery  which  at  that 
period,  upon  so  many  sides,  surrounded  London;  for  his 
thirst  after  natural  beauty  was  insatiable. 

He  had  passed,  then,  this  affcemoon  in  Hyde  Park 
and  KensiQgton  Gardens;  filling  his  eye  with  the  noble 
groups  and  subjects  presented  to  it,  and  his  soul  with  all 
those  high  thoughts  and  feelings  which  iN'ature  as  he 
viewed  her  —  ever  spiritualized  and  glorified  by  the 
life  and  light  within  —  excited.  But  after  he  had  left 
these  scenes,  entering  the  town  by  Piccadilly,  and 
TTiiTigling  in  the  busy  world  that  was  thronging  Si 
James'  Street,  these  thoughts  in  hia  excitable  imagination 
S^re  way  to  others  of  a  difEexent  ^^^Tv^^aoTL\  ^wja^ 
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tDteresting  to  that  artist  spirit  of  his,  though  as  opposite 
as  possihle  in  their  character. 

There  had  been  a  drawing-room  at  St.  James's ,  and 
^  carriages  proceeding  to  the  Opera  were  filled  with 
ladies  in  the  rich  court  dresses,  high  plumes,  and  splen- 
did array  of  diamonds  and  other  jewels  which  they  had 
^om  upon  the  occasion,  who  were  now  making  their 
Way  to  the  Opera  House. 

The  carriages  hurried  by.  The  beauty  of  the  wo- 
men, the  splendour  of  the  dresses,  the  mefgnificence  of 
the  equipages  and  richly  caparisoned  horses,  as  displayed 
by  the  flashing  flambeaux  of  the  running  footmen,  called 
up  a  new  train  of  ideas. 

Magnificence  is  in  itself  an  eminently  poetic  thing, 
and  he  felt  the  beauty  of  this  splendid  scene  of  arti- 
ficial life  with  the  same  intensity  as  he  had  given  to 
the  wild  solitudes  and  nightingales  of  the  Kensington 
Gardens  an  hour  before. 

The  stream  of  carriages  took  the  direction  of  King 
Street,  and  so  through  St.  James's  Square;  and  Armand 
followed  it,  aud  turned  into  the  Haymarket,  intending 
80  to  make  his  way  home;  but,  at  the  door  of  the  Opera 
House,  he  was  stopped  by  the  crowd  assembled  to  look 
on.  And  as  he  stood  thus,  aud  watched  carriage  after 
carriage  stopping,  and  creatures,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
flashing  and  uncertain  lights,  more  beautiful  than  houris 
descending  from  them,  and  his  eye,  drank  in.  mtk  dft- 
I^t  the  rich  colouring  of  the  dreaaea,  tlii^  \ifc«X3ic^  ^^ 
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the  floating  plumes^  and  brightness  of  the  jewels,  a 
sudden  intoxication  came  over  him  —  a  sort  of  passion 
of  delighted  admiration ,  as  he  drank  it  all  in.  And,  as 
the  bustle  of  carriages  gradually  gave  way,  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  began  to  disperse,  just  as  the  last 
party,  consisting  of  a  very  beautiful  splendidly-attired 
woman,  apparently  of  middle  age,  a  young  and  rather 
dark  and  awkward-looking  man,  and  a  sweet,  simply- 
dressed  young  girl,  passed  him  and  entered  the  Opera 
House  —  he  felt  an  invincible  desire  to  follow  them. 

A  moment  he  hesitated.  It  was  as  the  hesitation  of 
Caesar  on  the  banks  of  the  Eubicon;  and  the  sudden 
resolution  with  which  he  plunged  in  and  crossed  the 
fatal  threshold,  was  perhaps  as  big  with  consequences 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  individual  life  as  that  of  the 
conqueror  himself,  to  the  world. 

The  threshold  is  crossed,  and  through  doors  opening 
and  shutting,  the  sound  of  the  band  giving  passionate 
voice  to  the  overture  to  the  "Orfeo"  of  Gluck  was  at 
intervals  heard. 

He  would  not  pause  to  consider.  The  thought  of 
his  mother  with  her  scruples  and  terrors  was  thrust 
aside  —  even  some  doubts  aa  to  the  approbation  of  his 
father,  were  overruled.  With  something  of  the  do^ed 
determination  which  might  be  detected  in  him  upon 
subjects  where  his  artistic  nature  impelled  him,  he  went 
up  to  the  man  who  was  de\ivenii%  "^it  tickets,  elbowed 
aside  one  or  two  persona  that  ^ete  ^QtQMi%  ns;?^  ^^-t  ^^ 
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same  purpose  as  himself,  paid  his  money  with  a  hand 
trembling  with  impatience,  rather  seized  than  took  his 
ticket,  and  entered  the  house. 

The  last  notes  of  the  orchestra,  in  one  over-whelming 
burst  of  sound,  filled  as  with  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of 
harmony  the  vast  crowded  and  brilliant  hall,  which 
opened  upon' his  astonished  sight. 

To  his  imaccustomed  senses,  what  a  blaze  of  bright- 
aess  and  magnificence!  —  of  light  —  colour  —  splen- 
iour! 

The  tiers  of  boxes,  with  their  gilded  panels  and 
ich  crimson  curtains,  were  fiUed  to  over-flowing,  from 
he  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  a  perfect  galaxy,  as  he 
hought,  of  female  beauty,  which  the  darker  crowd  in 
he  pit  seemed  only  to  throw  into  more  brilliant  relief. 
\jid  as  he  turned  his  bewildered  and  dazzled  eyes  to 
he  stage,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  all  the  witchery  of 
he  scene  was  added  to  this  world  of  enchantment,  as, 
«dth  a  voice  exquisite  beyond  description,  Signor  Melico 
)egan  his  recitative. 

To  describe  what  he  felt  is  impossible;  and  to  make 
t  understood  by  those  familiar  and  accustomed  from 
nfancy  to  such  scenes,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt.  It 
i^as  the  first  time  Armand  had  entered  a  theatre  of  any 
lescription  whatsoever. 

The  effect  was  transcendant. 

His  head  swam^  his  eyes  dazzled;  the  very  powers 
f  perception  aeemed  about  to  leave  him.     It  ^«ia  «».  WkTVr 
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siderable   time   before   he   could  recover  himself  suffi- 
eiently  to  realise  exactly  where  he  was. 

He  found  himself  placed  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  leaning  against  the  lower  tier  of  boxes 

—  for,  indeed,  he  could  scarcely  stand,  his  emotion  was 
so  great. 

'  He  remained  there  for  some  time  immovable,  de- 
vouring with  eye  and  ear  the  dazzling  sights  and  deli- 
cious sounds  presented  to  him;  and  it  was  not  untiL  the 
first  act  having  terminated,  there  was  the  usual  pause 

—  that  he  found  himself  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
excitement  to  look  around  and  begin  to  distinguish 
objects. 

His  eye  travelled  fix)m  tier  to  tier  —  from  box  to 
box;  to  the  royal  box,  which  was  filled  with  princely 
personages,  dressed  with  unusual  magnificence,  and 
thence  around  the  house,  crowded  with  women  of 
wondrous  beauty. 

At  last  it  was  arrested. 

Upon  the  ground  tier,  a  little  distance  from  where 
he  stood,  he  discovered  the  group  which  had  enticed 
him  into  the  Opera  House. 

There  was  the  richly-dressed  lady,  whose  beauty, 
now  seen  in  repose,  exceeded  very  much  what  he  had 
thought  it  before;  his  eye  was  for  a  moment  fixed  and 
magnetised  by  it  —  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
This  lady  sat  in  front  of  her  box,  and  behind  her  was 
a  gentiemaji  very  finely  dreased,  aa  >n«»&  ^^  I^^cmscl  ^*l 
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he  day;  and  this  splendid  display  seemed  to  be  en- 
lanced  and  set  off  by  the  simple  figure  of  the  young 
;irl,  dressed  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity  in  white, 
yho  sat  in  firont  upon  the  opposite  side.  She  wore  no 
imament  but  her  lai^e  flowing  curls  of  the  finest  hair, 
^bich  fell  abundantly  round  her  almost  infantine  head 
ind  shoulders. 

The  dark  youth,  whom  he  had  seen  enter  the  Opera 
louse  in  her  company,  stood  behind  her,  and  to  him  she 
iddressed  herself  when  she  spoke  at  all  —  for  the  first- 
lescribed  couple  were  far  too  much  absorbed  with  their 
)wn  conversation  to  appear  to  trouble  themselves  about 
heir  companions. 

But  the  young  girl  said  little;  she  seemed,  like 
\jinand  himself,  dazzled  and  almost  bewildered  with  the 
icene  before  her;  at  which  she  continued  to  gaze  with  a 
3retty  expression  of  wonder  and  admiration,  which  had 
n  it  almost  a  touch  of  terror. 

Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  her  counte- 
lance  —  than  the  wild  fawn-like  expression  of  her  eyes, 
;he  ever-changing  mobility  of  her  features,  oud  the  ever- 
rarying  play  of  expression  which  chased  each  other  over 
tier  fece,  Hke  the  flying  clouds  in  a  summer's  sky. 

He  felt  sure  that  she,  like  himself,  was  enjoying 
[his  splendid  scene  for  the  first  time;  aad  he  thought  it 
X  delightful  link  of  sympathy,  which  seemed  to  draw 
them  together  —  poor,  ^naginative,  foolish  boy  that  he 
ras/ 

€ve/ffn  Marston*  f,  o^ 
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The  dark  and  forbidding-looking  young  man,  who 
stood  behind  the  young  lady's  chair,  stooped  down  ftom 
time  to  time  to  address  her;  and  then  she  would  lift  up 
a  countenance  which,  in  every  change,  he  thought  only 
more  and  more  charming,  and  would  answer  him  with  a 
light,  girlish,  animated  look,  turning  to  the  scene  again, 
however,  as  soon  as  she  had  done  speaking,  as  if  un- 
willing to  lose  the  smallest  part  of  what  was  going  on 
before  her. 

He,  on  his  side,  did  not  seem  to  care  to  speak  much. 
He,  too,  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  looking  —  but  it  was 
not  upon  the  stage.  His  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  her. 
!Never  once  were  they  taken  away.  She,  however,  ap- 
peared perfectly  unconscious  of  this,  and  answered  him 
when  he  spoke  with  a  playful  ease  and  simplicity,  which 
proved  she  was  either  unobservant  of,  or  indifferent  to, 
this  apparently  deep  devotion. 

Armand  felt  himself  already  vexed  and  irritated  at 
it.  Yet  something  in  the  manner  of  the  young  lady 
pacified  him,  and  he  continued  to  watch  her  with  almost 
undiminished  pleasure. 

And  now,  the  curtain  draws  up  again,  and  a  sort  of 
grotesque  Chinese  dance,  the  subject  of  the  entree  be- 
tween the  acts,  is  performed.  And  then  he  listened 
with  a  new  delight  to  the  young  creature's  childish 
bursts  of  mirth,  throwing  herself  back  and  laughing  like 
a  fool  —  aB  some  people  would  have  it 

Slie  had  the  laughter  all  to  \ic5wd^,  Vo^^^^t, 
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Her  beautifdl  chaperon  having  cast  one  glance  at 
flie  stage,  returned  to  her  conversation;  and  as  to  the 
young  man  who  stood  behind  herself,  not  all  the  comi- 
cal antics  of  the  performers  could  move  one  muscle  of 
bis  &ce. 

At  a  fresh  burst  of  her  ringing  laughter,  he  conde- 
scended to  cast  one  glance  at  the  stage,  but,  shrugging 
liis  shoulders,  turned  away  again,  with  a  look  of  cool 
contempt  —  a  contempt  in  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
he  seemed  to  include  his  companion.     He  looked  as  if 
Be  wondered  what  there  could  be  found  to  laugh  at. 
Perhaps,  that  anything  could  ever  be  found  to  laugh  at 
—  certainly,  as  if  he  had  never  laughed  in  his  life;  and 
there  ran  a  tradition,  I  believe,  in  the  family,  that  he 
never  had. 

The  young  lady  seemed  to  observe,  at  last,  that  she 
was  the  only  merry  person  in  the  box;  so  gathering  her- 
self up  with  a  look  of  assumed  gravity,  like  a  child  that 
must  be  good,  which  the  ready  dimples  at  the  comers  of 
a  mouth  disclaimed,  and  the  sweet  merriment  of  eyes 
that  would  laugh,  rendered  irresistibly  delightful,  she 
sat  quiet.     But  all  this  charming  variety  was  lost  upon 
every  one  but  Armand  —  the  dark  young  man  evidently 
did  not » enter  into  it     He  seemed  not  given  to  enjoy 
mirth  himself,  or  like  it  in  others. 
And  now  that  scene  passes  away. 
And  the  second  act  of  "Orfeo"  is  performed. 
That  simple  and  most  beautiful  air,  wlaich  0Tift^\!L<^«x.^ . 
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can  never  be  foi^otten,  is  sung  by  Melico,  "with  a  deli- 
cious sweetness  that  defies  description  —  and  Euridice 
is  lost;  and  all  the  anguish  of  the  bereaved  one  ex- 
pressed; and  eyes  that  a  little  before  were  brilliant  with 
suppressed  gaiety  are  streaming  with  tears;  and  she  is 
sobbing  and  weeping,  and  drying  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  weeping  and  sobbing  again  like  a 
baby. 

And  the  chaperon  heeds  not,  and  the  dark  young 
man  understands  not. 

He  looks  not  sympathizing  but  wondering  —  wonder- 
ing as  one  does  at  some  inexplicable  phenomenon.  The 
expression  of  his  face  seems  to  say  —  what  on  earth 
can  there  be  to  cry  about  in  a  painted  scene? 

But  the  heart  of  Armand  is  thrilling  through  and 

through. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  curtain  drops. 

The  magic  scene  is  at  an  end. 

From  some  unforeseen  cause  or  other,  there  happened 
to  be  no  ballet  that  night,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  opera 
was  not  diminished  when  they  rose  to  go. 

The  house  was  rapidly  emptying.  People  were 
streaming  down  to  the  crush  room.  He  knew  nothing  of 
crush  rooms,  and  remained  where  he  was. 

How  could  he  be  better?  AH  he  did,  was  to  creep 
a  little  nearer  to  the  box,  but  not  so  aa  to  lose  his  view 
of  what  was  passing  within. 
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• 

He  saw  her  rise.  A  cloak  of  the  most  charming 
tant  of  scarlet  or  crimson,  with  soft  plush  border  of  the 
same  rich  warm  hue,  was  thrown  over  her  white  dress 
ind  pretty  shoulders,  and  over  it  fell  the  volumes  of 
curls  of  her  fine  hair. 

Bewildered  as  he  was,  he  was  too  much  of  a  painter, 
even  in  that  moment  of  strange  excitement,  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  beauty  of  the  effect  of  colour  thus  produced. 
But  it  did  not  signify  —  he  only  added  his  admiration 
as  an  artist  to  the  new  sentiment  which  moved  him  as 
a  man.  Painter  or  man,  it  was  a  sort  of  ecstasy  to  look 
apon  her. 

And  the  dark  young  man  offered  his  arm;  the  lady 
having  already  quitted  the  box  with  her  own  companion. 
She  put  her  slender,  pretty  white  arm  through  his,  as  if 
it  was  a  brother^s  that  she  took.  '  Could  it,  after  all,  be 
only  a  brother? 

Her  ways  were  just  like  a  sister's  —  but  what  were 
his?  Those  eyes  that  he  fixed  upon  her  were  anything 
but  a  brother's. 

But  they  are  gone;  and  if  he  is  to  see  her  again,  he 
must  lose  no  time,  for  she  will  be  coming  out. 

He  hurried  to  the  door  of  the  Opera  House,  and 
planted  himself  just  outside,  to  see  her  pass. 
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CHAPTEK  Vn. 

"Mysteries  of  mysteries, 
Faintly-breattiing  Adeline , 
Scarce  of  earth  nor  all  divine  > 
Bat  beyond  expression  fair, 
Witti  thy  floating  nut-brown  hair/* 

TSNMTSOM. 

The  crowd  was  unusually  great  that  night,  and  the 
hurry,  noise,  and  confusion  in  proportion. 

A  large  fashionable  party  was  being  given  late,  and 
people  were  hastening  away  from  the  Opera  to  attend  it 
Footmen  in  gaudy  liveries,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  were  rushing  about,  shouting,  calling  up  car- 
riages. Horses  were  rearing  and  prancing;  coachmen 
swearing,  and  cutting  at  each  other,  as  wheels  got  en- 
tangled, aud  poles  smashed  against  panels.  The  hubbub 
and  confusion  being  increased  by  the  unsteadiness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  lights,  which  at  that  time  were  only 
furnished  by  the  casual  flashes  from  flambeaux,  or  the 
glimmering  lanthoms  of  the  link-boys,  running  about 
here  and  there. 

Armand  kept  his  place,  taking  a  strange  pleasure  in 

the  scene;  watching  party  after  party  of  gaily-dressed 

women,  who,  attended  by  men  almost  as  brilliant  in 

their   attire   as   themselves,    followed    each    other   out, 

and  were  thrown  rather  than  placed  by  their  cavaHers 

in    their   coaches,    the   doota   oi   ■^\jiOa.   «xfe  \ssKEcv^?Sii7i 
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banged   to;  footmen,  two  or  three  at  once,  spring  up 
behind;    and  the   horses   dashing   forward  accompanied 
by  the  ninning  footmen  with  their  flaming  flambeaux,  ' 
off  goes  the  brilliant  equipage. 

Jostled,  hustled,  pushed  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
still  Armand  kept  his  ground.  Amused  in  spite  of  the 
preoccupation  of  his  mind  by  the  bustle  of  the  scene, 
and  interested  by  the  various  effects  of  this  dazzling 
confusion  of  forms  and  colours,  and  the  flashes  of  light 
which  broke  the  darkness,  as  flambeaux  after  flambeaux 
glanced  by,  exhibiting,  for  a  moment,  the  passionate 
struggles  of  the  restless  and  impatient  steeds;  the 
goi^eous  panels  of  the  carriages,  with  their  elaborate 
mantled  coats  of  arms;  the  stately  hammer-cloths  in  all 
their  dignity,  where  sat  the  pompous  coachman,  in  his 
grave  periwig  and  three-cornered  hat;  whilst  footmen,  in 
liveries  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  covered 
with  gold  or  silver  lace,  their  heads  powdered  white  as 
snow,  and  adorned  with  tiers  of  sausage  curls,  hung  in 
twos,  threes,  and  even  fours,  upon  the  foot-boards. 

Many  were  the  bright,  beautiful  creatures  that 
hurried  past  him;  many  the  cavaliers,  in  coats  of  silk  or 
velvet  of  the  gayest  colours,  diamond  solitaires,  and  shoe 
buckles;  and  the  eye  of  the  young  man,  accustomed  to 
the  sober  hue  adopted  in  the  dress  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  best  acquainted,  was,  as  it  were,  fascinated  by 
this  splendid  and  ever-changing  variety. 

Party  after  party  thus  passed  by.    ^ut  \5aa  ^^^ 
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whose  exit  he  was  resolved  to  witness,  be  the  pushings 
and  pommellings  what  they  might,  came  not. 

At  last  he  saw  the  beautiful  face  of  the  lady  appear 
amid  the  press.  She  was  leanii^  upon  the  arm  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  attended  her  during  the  evening, 
and  laughing  and  struggling,  was  making  her  way  as 
best  she  could,  uttering  sundry  rather  coquettish  shrieks 
and  exclamations;  whilst  he,  with  the  utmost  devotion 
of  manner,  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  way  for  her; 
m  which  his  height,  his  activity,  and  his  evident  usage 
in  such  matters,  assisted  him  very  much. 

They  passed,  and  the  crowd  closed  after  them,  and 
it  was  perhaps  a  minute  or  two  before  the  young  girl 
who  belonged  to  the  party  appeared. 

She  was  clinging  to  the  arm  of  the  young  man  who 
had  attended  her  out  of  the  box,  looking  very  red  and 
hurried.  And  he,  anything  in  the  world  rather  than  a 
good  pioneer  in  such  places.  They  were  strugglii^ 
along  as  well  as  they  could;  she,  every  now  and  then, 
almost  pulled  off  his  arm  by  the  press,  and  he  blun- 
dermg  on,  and  bidding  her  mind,  and  hold  fast,  in 
tones  so  angry  and  impatient,  as  proved  that  to  take 
care  of  one  was  as  much  as  he  was  up  to  in  crowds 
of  this  description;  and  that  he  was  rather  bothered 
than  pleased  by  having  the  present  charge  in  hand. 

-422^  80  strolling,  and  the  young  thing  looking  ex- 
cessjveljr  frigbtenei,    and   hjalf-suffocata^,  ^e^  ^\.  ^s^.%^ 
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their  way  to  the  steps  outside  the  door,  passing 
by  the  place  where  Armand  was  standing. 

powdered  footman  forces  his  way  to  them,  and 
IS  the  yoimg  man,   that  it  is  impossible  for  his 

coach  to  draw  up;  but  that  she  has  made  her 
between  the  carriages,  and  begs  they  will  try  to  do 
ime,  for  that  she  is  in  the  greatest  possible  haste 
gone. 

rmand  observed  the  young  man  glance  doubtfully  ^ 
esitatingly  at  his  companion. 
Jh.  dear!  oh  dear!  we  can't!  It*s  impossible!  we 
I  dare  not!'' 

[)h,  yes,  miss;  if  Mr. ,"  he  lost  the  name, 

please  to  follow  me.     Quite  safe.     This  way,  sir, 

!.     My  lady  says  she  can't  wait." 

nd  the  footman  precedes  them  in  the  perilous  at- 

,  ducking  under  the  pole  of  the  next  carriage;  and 

lowed  in  a  sort  of  nervous,  awkward  manner  by 

oung  gentleman,  and  by  his  evidently  much  terri- 

nd  reluctant  charge. 

lie  glanced  back;  she  glanced  up.     Her  eye  caught 

>f  Armand.     He  thought  she  coloured.     Be  that  as 

^ht,  there  seemed  a  sort  of  mute  appeal  in  it.     He 

jd  after  her.     They  are  in  the  midst  of  a  confusion 

Tiages.     Horses,  looking  spectral  by  the  changing 

uncertain   lights,    are    rearing;    poles    and  wheels 

ig  and  entangling. 

ddenljr  there  ia  a  rush  —  ani  a  ctq^rSl>  Sxwck&R 


i 
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with  terror,  is  tearing  down  before  a  carriage  in  which 
a  pair  of  horses,  who  have  taken  Mght,  are  ^iriouslj 
dashing  down  the  street. 

He  never  could  distinctly  remember  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. All  he  could  ever  recollect  was,  an  indistinct 
vision  of  shrieking  women,  bewildered  link-boys,  run- 
ning and  shouting;  horses  prancing  and  tearing;  a  white 
figure  faUing  before  a  furious  steed,  and  himself,  like 
one  frantic,  passionately  pushing  back  the  horse  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  dragging  her  from  the 
ground. 

His  distracted  cries  for  help  were  heard  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  disorder.  Such  agony  makes  itself  felt 
even  in  the  uttermost  confusion.  People  crowded  to 
his  help  —  like  shadows  he  recollects  them.  —  Some 
holding  back  horses;  others  forcing  aside  the  poles  of 
carriages.  One  thing  alone  is  neither  like  a  shadow  nor 
vision.  He  holds  her  in  his  arms  against  his  heart; 
and  struggling  desperately  with  his  burden,  finds  him- 
self panting  for  breath  in  one  of  the  narrow  adjoining 
streets. 

The  street  was  perfectly  dark,  except  when  a  gleam 
was  thrown  into  it  from  the  lights  of  a  passing  carriage, 
for  there  were  no  permanent  lamps  in  London  then. 

He  was  breathless  and  exhausted.  She  lay  insensible 
in  bia  anm.     He  sank  down  upon  a  door-step  in  this 
obscure  street,  still  holding  lief^  Wl  ^<b  xcksyst^^  \^^\.. 
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He  gazed  upon  her  £ace  aa  a  sudden  jSaali  of  light 
gleamed  upon  it.     Ah!  how  beautiful,  but  how  pale! 

A  few, minutes  —  he  knew  not  how  many —  elapsed 
before  he  had  recollected  himself  sufficiently  even  to  re- 
flect upon  the  strange  perplexity  of  his  situation. 

Had  she  been  seriously  hurt?  Had  she  been  trampled 
upon,  or  suffocated?  There  was  no  external  appearance 
of  injiiry.  Her  garments  were  scarcely  soiled;  her  lovely 
haur  still  flowed  but  little  dishevelled  over  the  unstained 
whiteness  of  her  muslin  dress.  As  thus  she  lay  in  his 
aims,  pale  as  death,  and  with  the  tender  hue  of  the 
fading  primrose  round  her  eyes...  Surely  never  any- 
thing earthly  looked  like  this!  Was  she  living?  or  had 
she  received  some  fatal,  though  unseen  injury?  and  was 
it  but  a  lifeless  marble  that  he  held? 

The  distress  which,  as  he  recovered  recollection, 
began  now  to  usurp  the  place  of  every  other  feeling, 
was  most  painfally  increased  by  the  utter  darkness  in 
which  he  found  himself,  as  the  last  carriages  roUed 
away,  and  obscurity  and  silence  succeeded. 

People  who  have  lived  aU  their  lives  in  lamplighted 
streets,  and  to  whom  a  state  of  things  such  as  then  was 
universal,  would  appear  almost  as  contrary  to  possibility 
as  an  extinguished  sun,  can  form  little  idea  of  what  a 
wilderness  a  large  unlighted  city  is.  How  awfully  de- 
solate it  appears!  Kot  only  awful,  but  actually  dangerous. 
People  have  been  stopped  and  robbed,  nay  murdered >  in 
the  very  atreeta,   that  hy  daylight  were  amoivg  \Jafc  iclq^ 
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frequented  — r  Albemarle   Sireet,    the   Haymarket,  for 
instance. 

Armand  had  no  fears  of  this  nature,  but  his  per- 
plexity was  insupportable.  What  could  he  do?  Was 
ever  situation  Hke  his? 

But  help  was  near. 

A  small,  twinkling  light  was  seen  advancing.  Armand 
hailed  it;  and  a  man,  carrying  a  link,  came  up. 

He  was  a  strong,  brawny,  rough-looking  fellow,  such 
as  at  that  time  used  to  frequent  the  doors  of  theatres,  to 
light  such  of  the  company  coming  out  into  the  darkness, 
as  had  not  servants  of  their  own  to  do  it. 

"Why,  what  have  we  got  here?"  he  cried,  as  lie 
stopped  when  hailed;  "be  that  your  sister,  yoimg  sir? 
An  odd  time  of  night  to  be  carrying  a  babby  about  the 
streets.*' 

"The  young  lady  has  narrowly  escaped  being  trampled 
to  death.  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  much  hurt.  See!  see! 
stand  a  little  back  —  give  her  au:,  and  hold  your  light 
so  —  that 's  a  good  fellow.     She 's  coming  to  herself." 

The  eyelids  began  languidly  to  unclose,  a  heavy  sigh, 
an  effort  to  spring  up  and  look  round,  a  faint  cry,  and 
then  she  fainted  away  again. 

"Why,  this  is  an  odd  business,  young  master,*'  said 
the  Borachio,  who  luckily  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  bellow, 
in  spite  of  his  coarse  features,  matted  locks,  and  untrinmied 
beard.     "Be  that  young  lady  yowi  sister?*' 

"To  be  sure,  or  how  skLO^il^"^^^^  ^«xfc  ^W^Kt^:^ 
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"And  mighty  good-  care  you  seem  to  have  taken  of 
her.  Why  she's  heen  trampled  to  death  —  under  the 
horses*  feet,  I  take  it;  hut  you're  hut  a  lad  yourself,  to 
haye  the  charge  of  such.  No,  no,  you  must  not  raise 
her  head;  she's  not  dead,  only  in  a  faint.  Keep  her 
quiet  a  hit  —  she'll  come  round.  Xor!  hut  she  is 
a  pretty  creature,  ain't  she?  and  so  for  that  matter  he 
you  —  hahes  in  the  wood  —  all  alone  in  London  great 
town.  Poor  creatures!  hut  ye'd  be  worse  off,  to  my 
mind,  than  them  babes;  only  ye've  met  with  a  robin, 
as  will  do  better  than  cover  ye  with  strawberry  leaves. 
Patience,  patience,  she's  a  coming  round  —  or  would 
I  be  a  talking  of  strawberry  leaves  and  robins?  Ay,  but 
ain't  she  a  pretty  creature?  and  ain't  they  as  like  as  two 
peas,  bless  'em? 

"Well,  Missy,  are  you  better?  don't  be  scared  —  here 's 
your  brother  close  by.  She 's  coming  round  —  bide  a  bit, 
shell  all  be  right;  and  now,  what  had  you  best  do, 
think  you?  for  you're  sadly  to  seek,  to  my  mind,  in  this 
bad  town  at  this  time  o'  night,  sitting  here  all  alone  on 
the  door  step;  and  the  coaches  will  all  be  gone  off  the 
stands,  I  am  afraid.     It's  a  mercy  of  my  link. 

"Yes,  yes,  look  up,  my  pretty  lass;  don't  be  frightened 
now,  and  go  off  again;  there 's  your  brother  has  you  safe, 
and  as  for  me,  I'm  a  rough  one  to  look  on,  sure  and 
certain;  but  would  I  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head?  Why, 
I've  got  three  httle  cMder  at  home,  bless  you." 

Bu^  aaddenly  opening  her  eyes,   she  gavo  OIi<^  ^^^i 
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agonised  stare  into  Armand's  face,  and  uttering  a  loud 
shriek,  endeayonred  to  spring  up.  She  could  not;  she 
sank  down  upon  the  step  again. 

"Don't  now,  don't  now,"  went  on  the  good-natured 
link-man,  as  Annand  vainly  endeavoured  to  soothe  her. 

"Surely  now  ain't  it  your  own  brother?  don't  you 
see?" 

"My  brother!  my  brother!"  with  a  fresh  scream  of 
terror.  "My  brother!  oh  no,  no,  no.  Where  am  I? 
where  am  I?" 

"Why,  not  in  a  very  comfortable  place,  for  sure, 
seeing  it's  hard  lying  on  the  flags  of  the  doorstep,  and 
it  past  midnight;  but  don't  take  on  so  —  you've  got 
your  brother  with  you,  and  we  '11  manage  to  get  you  safe 
home,  now  you're  come  to  yourself. 

"Where  is  it,  sir?"  turning  to  Armand,  who  was  by 
this  time  dreadfully  agitated,  not  daring  to  speak,  lest 
he  should  alarm  the  young  girl  still  more,  and  provoke 
some  exclamation  which  might  enlighten  the  good  link- 
man  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case  —  a  thing  he  was 
most  anxious  to  avoid. 

"Where  is  it?"  replied  Armand;  "tell  him,  sister. 
Where  will  you  go?     What  .  .  ." 

"Am  I  dreaming?"  she  cried,  trjring  again  to  start 

up;  but  sinking  down  again,  for  her  brain  was  whirling; 

"who?   what?   where  am  I?     Oh,  good  heaven!   good 

heaven!  wh&t  is  all  this^    "WteT^i  «.xcl  I?  where  am  I?" 

looking  Tovmii  upon  the  lofty  liQiviLafi^^  t^^s^  ^  ^oss^  ^^ 
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not  a  light  glancing  from  a  single  window,  and  only 
made  dimly  visible  by  the  flickering  of  the  link-light. 

"Why,  miss,  don't  take  on  so.  You're  at  the  comer 
of  the  Haymarket,  and  how  you  got  here  goodness  knows; 
but  I  doubt  you've  been  near  trampled  to  death.  But 
don't  take  on;  for  here's  your  brother  close  by.  So 
don't  be  so  frightened." 

But  she  looked  strangely  at  him,  and  then  uttering 
a  second  cry,  again  endeavoured  to  spring  up.  She  fell 
down  a  third  time,  and  fainted  away  again. 

"She's  not  rightly  come  to  herself,"  said  the  link- 
lighter,  compassionately;  "you'd  best  let  me  go  and 
knock  up  a  coach,  and  get  her  home.  She's  but  a  light 
little  thing,  though;  and  if  as  how  your  house  is  near, 
I  tbiTik  I  could  carry  her  in  my  arms,  if  as  how  she 
wouldn't  be  too  scared  to  let  me  —  I'm  such  a  rough- 
looking  'un." 

"My  father's  house  is  a  couple  of  miles  at  least-  from 
this;  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital  Fields,"  said 
Armand.  "We  must  hire  a  coach,  and  carry  her  thither 
—  can  you  get  one?" 

"Why,  I  reckon  they're  all  off  their  stands  by  this 
time,  but  a  body  might  knock  one  up;  shaU  I  go  to  the 
ttext  place,  where  I  know  some  of  'em  put  up?" 

"Pray  do  —  it  is  the  only  thing." 

"You  stay  here  then;  111  make  all  the  haate  1  ^«a" 

''Yon  mast  leave  me  your  light." 
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"Nay,  but  how  then  am  I  to  find  my  way  thiou^ 
the  streets?  for  it  is  black  as  pitch." 

"But  you  must  not  leave  me  so." 

"As  you  like,  but  I  think  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

"Hark!  it*s  striking  one  at  St  Martin's.  You  bide 
here;  it's  but  a  little  way  to  go.  I  know  a  fellow  lives 
back  of  St.  Martin's  Lane;  I'll  get  a  coach  there." 

"Wait  till  she  comes  to  herself,  at  least." 

"She'll  never  come  to  herself,  I  think;  we  must  get 
her  to  a  doctor." 

But  she  began  to  move. 

He  raised  her  up,  speaking  to  her  in  the  gentlest  of 
tones. 

"Don't  be  so  terrified,  pray  don't;  you  are  perfectly 
safe.  I  would  defend  you  with  my  life 's  blood,  if  need 
were.  Do  you  not  feel  that  I  would?  but  there  is  no 
danger;  this  is  a  worthy  fellow;  we  must  let  him  take 
the  light.  He  will  find  us  a  coach,  and  you  will  be 
carried  safe  home.  Pray  don't  tremble  so.  I  sweai 
by  all  that  is  sacred,  you  are  as  safe  as  id  your  mother's 
arms." 

At  this  the  poor  trembling  creature  looked  up  agaii 
into  Armand's  face;  something  seemed  to  encourage  he: 
in  it.  She  gazed  a  few  moments  wistfully  at  him;  thei 
cast  a  bewildered  look  round  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Let  her  cry,  let  her  cry,"  said  the  good-heeurtet 

link-bearer;  "it'll  help  her.    Now  be  a  good  girl,  wil 

ye  —  and  staj  quietiy,  while  1  taka  ^^^'^aa^^  «si\  ^ 
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yon  a  coach.     It's  not  far,  and  I'll  soon  be  back,  and 
nobody  11  harm  you.     Hark!  there's  th*  old  "watchman 
coming  on  his  beat.     Yon  stay  where  you  are,  and  I'U 
bid  him  bring  his  lanthom,  and  haye  an  eye  to  you  till 
I  come  back.     I  won't  be  long;  and  111  get  a  coach, 
and  take  you  safe  to  your  mother,  poor  lamb!" 
"Mother!  brother!     Am  I  dreaming?" 
"Something  very  like  it,  my  pretty  lady;  but  here 's 
its  brother  close  by;  don't  be  scared  out  of  your  wits  like. 
Why  do  not  you  say  something.  Master?"  to  Armand, 
who  was  speechless  from  distress  and  embarrassment. 

"Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me,  whilst  that  good 
nan  goes  for  a  coach,  to  carry  you  home?  See,  the 
ratchman  is  coming  down  the  street;  he  wiU  stay  by  us 
ill  tiiis  good  feUow  returns." 

"Where  am  I?  where  am  I?  —  dreaming?  dreaming? 
)h!  that  I  could  wake!     Where  am  I?     Oh!  oh!" 

She  seemed  to  be  actually  as  she  imagined  herself: 
tru^ling  with  the  oppression  of  some  horrid  night-mare. 
"You  are  awake,"  said  Armand,  gently;  "you  have 
►een  very  nearly  trampled  to  death  under  the  horses'  feet, 
^ut  you  are  quite  safe.  Let  this  good  fellow  get  a  coach, 
nd  we  will  take  you  safely  home.  Go  now,"  said  he  to 
he  man,  "and  come  back  as  soon  as  possible."  For  the 
ratchman  now  came  up. 
.  The  man  departed.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hear- 
Dg,  Armand  said  — 

''He  thinks  I  am  your  brother;  and  it  \b  \i^\J^x  ^^^» 
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he  should.  Don't  tremble  so;  for  these  next  few  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  imagine  me  your  brother.  I  will  soon 
take  you  safely  to  your  mother.  Trust  me  —  trust  me— 
I  beg  of  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head?  —  Heaven  strike  me  dead  upon  this  stone 
first." 

The  tone  and  look  seemed  to  reassure  her  a  little, 
but  she  was  stiU  "far  wide;*'  her  brain  appeared  to  have 
received  a  shock,  which  it  could  not  recover.  In  vain  he 
anxiously  questioned  her,  as  to  her  home  —r  her  father's 
house  —  her  mother. 

"No  mother  —  no  mother!"  was  all  he  could  get 
out  of  her.  It  was  impossible  to  rouse  her  from  the 
state  in  which  she  waa,  or  get  anything  the  least  like  a 
rational  answer  to  the  inquiries  he  kept  pressing  upon 
her. 

She  only  repHed  in  incoherent  sentences,  passing  her 
hands  from  time  to  time  across  her  brow,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  her  recollection  —  but  in  vain.  His 
questions  seemed  only  to  increase  the  confusion  of  her 
thoughts.  At  last  he  ceased,  and  determined  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  link-man  with  a  carriage,  carry  her  home 
to  his  own  mother,  and  endeavour  in  the  morning  to 
make  out  her  friends. 

So  he  sat  supporting  her  on  the  steps  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  soothing  her  by  repeating  the  words  "home  --- 

At  last  a  coach  was  heard  tum\i&a%  ^q.^xl^'^  ^\xfe^\^ 
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the  faint  glimmer  of  the  link  light  appeared  again,  and 
soon  the  carriage  stopped  where  they  were. 

"There  is  the  coach/*  said  Armand;  "let  me  put  you 

into  it." 

"I  want  home  —  am  I  going  home?" 

"Yes,  my  pretty  lady.  She 's  quite  mazed-Hke  still," 
said  the  Hnk-lighter;  "get  her  to  her  mother,  sir  —  and 
a  doctor  to  her;  she  's  got  a  something  —  I  foi^et  what 
they  call  it  —  cushion  of  the  brain,  I  think;  I  once 
knew  a  lad  fall  from  a  scaffold  like,  and  he'd  a  cushion 
of  the  brain,  and  he  died  next  day,  poor  fellow!  You 
must  lift  her  up.  Ay,  in  that  way  —  keep  her  as  quiet 
as  you  can  —  but  them  coaches  do  rattle  so." 

"Thank  you,  thait  will  do,"  as  he  having  first  entered 
the  carriage,  received  her  from  the  hands  of  the  good 
fellow,  and  placing  his  arm  round  her,  laid  her  head 
tenderly  upon  his  shoulder.  "Thank  you  very  much," 
giving  him  money. 

"But,  master,"  said  the  man,  "you're  not  a  going  to 
get  rid  of  me  in  this  fashion.  I  Ve  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  you  both,  'specially  to  that  pretty  sister  of  yours;  and 
some  way,  I  shaVt  sleep  to  night  if  I  don't  know  as 
how  she  has  got  safe  home  —  so,  by  your  leave,  I'll 
just  get  on  the  box  with  Jarvey  here,  and  then  I  shall 
be  ready  to  help  you  to  heave  her  out  when  you  get  to 
your  own  door,  for  I  reckon  most  of  your  folks  will  be 
gone  to  bed." 

'*Bjr  all  means/'  saidAxmdcnA,  feeling  aViui.  cS.  x^'^'l 
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to  have  the  responsibility  in  some  degree  divided,  and  a 
certain  propriety  in  the  attendance  of  this  rude  chaperon, 
even  though  only  upon  the  coach-box. 

And  so,  giving  the  direction  to  his  father's  house, 
they  started  without  farther  preamble,  for  the  slight 
motion  of  lifting  her  into  the  carriage,  seemed  to  have 
deprived  her  again  of  sensibility,  and  she  lay  without 
resistance  supported  by  Armand.  From  time  to  time  she 
uttered  faint  cries  and  ejaculations,  opening  her  eyes, 
looking  round,  then  closing  them  and  relapsing  into  in- 
sensibility; at  others  she  struggled  painfully. 

As  for  him,  his  feelings  were  singular  indeed. 

He  was  very  young.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  he  had  experienced  anything  like  what  he  now 
felt.  It  was  the  awakening  of  the  heart,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances to  him  the  most  touching. 

Her  helpless  dependence  —  her  faint  cries  —  her 
bewildered  accents  —  the  slight,  delicate,  girlish  form  — 
the  childlike  face,  the  abundance  of  soft  hair  tumbling 
about  all  in  disorder  —  those  slender,  girlish  arms,  so 
frail  and  delicate,  like  the  first  tender  shoots  of  a  young 
vine! 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  arm  which  supported  her, 

was  the  shrine  of  something  more  holy,    sacred,    and 

precious,   than  creation  had  ever  presented  before,   as 

thus  he  made,  as  best  he  could,  a  cradle  round  her  to 

sol^n  as  far  as  possible  tiie  to\]ug)a.  V^^axM?»^i  ^^  ^"sscss*^. 
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And  never  did  saintly  image  inspire  more  deep,  more  in- 
tense deyotion. 

To  be  allowed  thus  to  hold  this  pure,  this  most 
lovely  im£^e  of  all  dear  and  sacred  upon  earth! 

His  heart  beat  with  a  cabn  solemn  feeling,  that  per- 
vaded and  ennobled  his  whole  being.  —  That  he  was  in 
a  species  of  ecstasy  was  most  true  —  but  it  was  the 
ecstasy  of  the  pure  and  angel  heart,  in  the  first  dawn 
aad  paradise  of  love. 

Forgive  the  extravagance  of  expression  in  which  I 
indulge,  but  the  subject  runs  away  with  me.  A  young 
man's  first  love  is  indeed  a  holy,  and  most  lovely  thing; 
in  its  passionate  respect  —  its  shy  and  trembling  tender- 
ness —  its  wild  poetry  of  beauty. 

He  felt  it  alL  He  was  most  truly  formed  to  feel  it 
in  its  full  force  and  purity. 

And  so  he  knelt  and  gazed,  as  he  supported  her, 
looking  down  upon  that  white  young  face: 

"Even  snob  a  look  as  the  mother  ostrich  fixes  on  her  yonng, 
Till  that  intense  affection  wakens  the  breath  of  life.** 

Steele  says,  speaking  of  a  young  lady,  "Only  to  love 
ber,  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education.*' 

It  might  be  said  of  Armand,  only  to  love  her  had 
saUed  to  life  every  power  which  lay  dormant  within  him, 
fciil  then  unknown  and  unperceived. 

But  the  coach,  after  having  jumbled  along  for  some- 
thing more  than  an  hour,  stopped  before  Dw.  C\i^\j^^ 
bor.   She  had  fallen  at  length  into  w^t  ae^mft^L  ^  ftft«^ 

i 
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sleep,  and  he  was  most  .anxious  not  to  disturb  her.  When 
the  coach  stopped  she  moved  a  little  and  sighed  faintly, 
but  fell  as  it  were  to  sleep  again. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  opened  by  Ambrose, 
looking  as  cross  as  an  old  faithful,  rather  spoiled  servant 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  do,  when  he  has  been  kept 
out  of  his  bed  till  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  waiting 
for  young  master,  who  ought  to  have  been  home  at  ten. 

He  stood  at  the  entrance  holding  it  open,  and  frown- 
^     ing  awfuUy,  but  would  not  condescend  to  come  down  the 
steps  or  open  the  door  of  the  coach. 

"TeU  him  to  come  here,"  said  Armand  to  the  link- 
man,  who  had  descended. 

"You  must  come  and  help  the  young  gentleman,  sir, 
if  you  please.  His  sister's  lying  in  dead  faint  there  i'the 
coach." 

"Sister!  What  do  you  mean?  Sister!  he  haVt  sure 
got  a  woman  there  in  the  coach?'* 

"Woman!  what  are  you  talking  of?  No;  a  pretty 
young  girl,  and  his  sister.  What  is  the  man  dreaming 
of?" 

But  the  iU-humour  of  Ambrose  was  not  proof  any 
longer  against  his  curiosity;  he  was  soon  hobbling  down 
the  steps. 

"Madame  has  been  in  a  pretty  pucker,  you  may  be 
sure,"  he  reproachfully  began;  "you'll  go  hard  to  kill 
Iier^  if  yon  give  her  many  sucVi  eveTmi-g^  ^  '^iid&s  —  but 
mercjr  on  ugf  i^ijat  have  we  got  "h.ete'^'^ 
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"Silence!  speak  soMy  —  help  me  to  cany  her  into 
the  honse.  She  seems  asleep,  but  I  am  a&aid  she  is 
very  ilL" 

"What  have  you  got  here?  What  can  you  have 
brought  home?  —  but  bless  me,  she  does  look  very  iU 
and,  poor  innocent!  it  is  but  a  child,  affcer  aU.  Master 
Armand,  how  could  you  come  by  her?" 

The  good  link-man  began  to  look  very  uneasy. 

"I  thought  it  was  his  sister.  Isn't  it  his  sister?  — 
I  thought  it  was  his  sister,"  he  kept  repeating,  anxiously. 

But  nobody  appeared  to  regard  him. 

"Where  are  you  taking  her  to?  Whose  house  is 
this?  I  thought  it  was  his  sister!  sir!  young  man!" 
pushing  forward,  as,  assisted  by  Ambrose,  Armand  was 
preparing  to  carry  in  the  still  sleeping  girl  up  the  steps. 
"Whose  house  is  this?  Sir!  you  shan't,  you  mustn't"  — 
growing  more  earnest  and  imperative,  as  he  found  him- 
self the  less  attended  to. 

Armand  turned  round  with  a  smile,  that  would  have 
reassured  suspicion  itself. 

"The  house  is  Mr.  Du  Chastel's,"  he  said,  "the  great 
master-weaver,  in  Spital  Fields  —  Who  does  not  know 
him?  Don't  hinder  us  —  she  is  very  ill  —  but  she  is 
safe  here  —  it  is  my  fether's  house.  But  you  are  a  good 
honest  fellow  —  come  in,  if  you  like." 

And  so,  as  a  mother  carries  a  dying  infant,  or  as  a 
miser  his  most  precious  treasure,  or  as  the  humblest  of 
devotees  Ms  most  reverenced  saint,  assisteA.  lo^  Kxxitotaeft 
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—  or  rather  followed,  for  she  being  so  light  he  wanted 
no  help  —  he  carried  his  beauteous  burden  up  staiis, 
and  laid  her  on  his  mother's  couch  in  the  drawing- 
room',  the  good  link-man  steadily  making  his  way  after 
hiuL 

The  air  of  the  house,  the  venerable,  stem  old  servant 
man  —  above  all,  the  aspect  so  severe,  yet  so  handsome, 
of  that  drawing-room,  had  already  almost  re-assured  him. 
He  came  up  to  Armand  with  a  countenance  in  which 
goodness,  respect,  and  satisfaction,  were  mingled,  and 
said,  — 

"K  you  please,  sir,  I  think  as  how  I  had  best  go 
fetch  a  doctor?" 

"Thank  you,  by  all  means  —  go  to  Dr.  Duglas;  he 
liv^s  only  j&ve  doors  off,  in  this  row  —  the  left-hand  side 
as  you  go  out." 

And  the  good  feUow,  much  relieved,  though  sadly 
puzzled  to  make  out  how  it  all  was  —  hurried  away. 

He  had  laid  her  upon  his  mother's  couch,  —  her  fair 
head  bent  like  a  drooping  lily  —  conmion,  but  never- 
exhausted  comparison  —  had  fallen  upon  her  small  de- 
licate shoulder,  the  cheek  was  ashy  pale,  the  eyes  heavily 
dim,  her  slender  arms  hung  helpless  down.  She  was 
not  dead  —  but  this  was  something  more  than  a 
sleep. 

''My  father!    Call  my  father,  Ambrose  —  what  are 
yoa   hesitating  about?     Not   my   mo^^st  —  \w^  iss^j 
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mover's  maid,    old  Maigaerite  —  the  young  lady  is 
very  ilL" 

"Young  lady!''  muttered  the  old  man;  "and  where 
in  the  world  did  you  pick  her  up?  Your  mother  will 
think  these  queer  doings,  ^eyer  saw  such  a  thing  in 
this  house,  boy  or  man,  before;  but  the  world's  all  topsy 
turvy,  now-a-days,  I  think." 

"CaU  my  father,  I  say." 

But  Bu  Chastel  was  already  entering  the  room  —  he 
did  not  desire  to  exercise  too  close  an  inquisition  over  his 
son's  proceedings,  still  less  did  he  distrust  him;  and  last 
of  aU,  would  he  have  wished  Armand  to  feel  that  he  was 
either  distrusted  or  watched:  but  Du  Chastel  was  an 
anxious  parent;  and  someway,  when  Armand  was  abroad, 
he  was  always  to  be  found  sitting  reading  in  his  dressing- 
room,  till  he  heard  his  son  return.  This  night  the  young 
man  had  been  most  unusually  late;  and  Du  Chastel  had 
intended  to  deviate  from  his  ordinary  practice,  and  to 
make  some  little  enquiry  as  he  came  up  to  his  room;  but 
Armand  stopped,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  drawing-room. 
Bu  Chastel  listened  a  short  time,  then  came  down. 

"What  have  we  here?"  was  his  exclamation  at  the 
*  scene  which  presented  itself.     A  young  girl  extended, 
apparently  asleep,  upon  the  sofa  —  his  son  kneeling  by 
her  side,  watching  her  with  intense  anxiety. 

Armand  turned  half  round. 
''Ob,  &tberr 
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All  was  right;  the  *'0h,  father!*'  the  perfect  confidence 
with  which  the  appeal  to  his  sympathy  and  assistance 
was  made,  was  enough. 

"An  accident?"  he  asked.     "Who  is  she?" 

"I  don't  in  the  least  know.  Yes,  an  accident.  Is 
she  in  danger,  do  you  think?  —  this  sleep  seems  most 
unnatural." 

"Poor  young  creature!" 

"She  is  not  very  ill?     She  is  not  in  danger?" 

"Have  you  sent  for  Dr.  Duglas?" 

"Yes." 

"Keep  her  quiet  till  he  comes.  Do  not  tell  me  how 
it  happened  just  at  present,"  as  Armaad  was  about  to 
speak.  "Keep  all  quiet  till  we  know  how  it  will  be 
with  her.  What  a  lovely  creature!  Ah!  poor  young 
thing!  some  father's  and  mother's  heart  is  just  now  in 
sore  travail  about  thee." 

But  the  doctor  soon  appeared,  and  with  him  the  link- 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  all  Ambrose  could  urge,  would 
make  his  way  up  stairs. 

"Let  me,  let  me,"  he  said,  sturdily;  "she's  half  my 
find,  and  I  shall  see  how  it  goes  with  her." 

The  physician  pronounced  the   patient  to  be  in  a 
most  dangerous  state.      There  had  been  a  slight  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.     Perfect  quiet  was  indispensable. 
She  must  be  undressed  and  laid.  \i^oil  a  bed,  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible.    Tbft  do^Vyt  ViO&a^  ^cjskccSs. 
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"with  some  anxiety  —  there  was  nobody  but  Marguerite, 
and  Marguerite  was  no  very  gentle  hand. 

"Be  quiet,  be  quiet,**  he  said.  "No,  no,  Armand, 
you  must  not  disturb  your  mother;  besides,  she  is  too 
helpless  herself  to  be  of  any  use.  I  will  send  to  my 
aster —  she'll  come  and  do  it  for  us;  we  must  not  move 
her  till  then.     Anne  will  do  it  all  for  us." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note,  and  dispatched  it  by 
the  link-man,  who  had  stiU  remained  hovering  anxiously 
near  the  drawing-room  door,  with  a  certain  instinctive 
modesty  in  contradiction  of  his  rough  exterior,  a&aid  to 
intrude,  yet  feeling  that  he  had  a  sort  of  right  as  well 
as  a  great  desire  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

Armand  knew  Anne  Duglas  well;  and  she  knew  him 
well,  and  they  loved  each  other  dearly.  This  plain  wo- 
man —  for  her  face  was  what  the  French  call  thoroughly 
disgracie  —  by  nature  or  accident  —  yet  gifted,  or,  shall 
we  say,  cursed  —  Oh,  no!  —  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  the  softest  and  tenderest  affections,  had  early  at- 
tached herself  to  the  little  boy,  when  Armand,  a  mo- 
therless child,  forlorn  and  solitary,  in  his  great  uncle's 
house,  would  have  been  well  nigh  shipwrecked,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  gentle  cares  of  this  most  kind  and 
generous-hearted  woman. 
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CHAPTER  Vm.  I 

"My  spirit,  opening  nnconscioosly, 
Doth  feel  the  harmonies  aro.and  me  now/* 

John  Edmund  Beade. 

Anne  Duglas  entered  the  room,  with  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  edifices  in  the  way  of  night -caps  upon  her 
head  that  ever  was  seen  upon  woman,  under  which  her 
face,  disfigured  with  the  small- pox,  and  without  the 
slightest  redeeming  circumstance,  but  that  of  a  skin  of 
inexpressible  delicacy,  peeped  forth  among  frills  and 
bows. 

She  had  dressed  herself  hastily,  and  thrown  on  as  a 
surtout,  a  white  dressing,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
bed  gown  of  dimity,  and  over  that  a  lai^e  square  shawl; 
but  there  was  that  in  her  every  gesture  and  expression, 
and  more  especially  in  her  tone  of  voice,  that  won  re- 
spect and  interest  at  the  first  moment. 

Armand  hastened  to  her  as  soon  as  she  opened  the 
door.  He  loved  her,  confided  in  her,  rested  on  this  most 
indulgent  and  affectionate  of  female  friends  —  more  al- 
most to  him  than  mother  —  if  it  be  possible  for  any  one 
to  be  more  to  a  man  than  his  mother;  but  Armand's  mo- 
ther, as  we  have  seen,  wanted  the  right  touch  and  sym- 
pathy  -  in  a  certain  sense  she  was  no  mother. 

"She  was  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  in  the 

press  of  carriages  —  among  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the 

Opera  Eouse,   She  fell  imdeT  t\i'e  Nexy  i^^X*  ^^  *Csia\^ss^'i^ 
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snatched  her  up  and  dragged  her  away.  I  can  recollect 
lothing  more;  it  is  all  confasion.  The  carriage  for  which 
he  was  making,  dashed  on,  I  think  —  but  I  can 
caicely  remember  anything.  I  found  myself  at  last,  in 
ne  of  the  by -streets,  and  she  insensible  in  my  arms. 
>he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  return  a  rational  answer  — 
ee  how  she  lies."     Thus  he  ran  on. 

"What  is  the  matter,  brother?" 

"A  slight  concussion  of  the  brain;  but  extreme  quiet 
nd  care  will  save  her,  I  believe." 

"Must  we  move  her  to  a  bed?** 

"On  consideration,  I  would  rather  let  her  be.  Can 
ou  contrive  to  undress  her  —  that  is  to  say,  merely 
ose  her  sash  and  ligaments?" 

"Strings!"  smiling. 

"Well,  well,  strings,  then.  Let  her  remain  on  this 
uch  till  she  has  been  reaUy  asleep,  and  this  unnatural 
owsiness  has  subsided  —  she  will  do  then." 

Anne  Duglas  only  had  to  look  up  at  Du  Chastel. 

"Of  course  —  of  course  —  I  am  extremely  grateful 
you  for  coming.     Shall  we  leave  her  to  you?" 

"If  you  will  be  so  good;  and  let  one  of  your  maids 
I  called,  and  make  a  small  fire  —  I  shall  sit  up  with 
jr  myseK  all  night  —  and  with  the  materials  to  make 
T  a  cup  of  tea  when  she  wakens;  shell  want  nothing 
ore.  Yes,  dear  Armand;  trust  her  to  me,  I  will  take 
re  of  her,  and  we  shall  make  out  who  she  is  in  the 
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Still  he  lingered.  He  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away.  He  stood  gazing,  gazing,  with  an  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance  not  to  be  mistaken  —  at  least 
by  Anne  Duglas  —  I  don't  think  any  of  the  others  pe^ 
ceived  it 

"You  must  go,"  she  said;  "indeed  you  must." 

"But  will  she  Hve?     Only  assure  me  she  will  live." 

"Yes,  yes,  she  will  Hve.  See,  the  blueness  about 
the  lips  and  the  general  expression  of  distress  are  gra- 
dually subsiding.  Pretty  young  creature!  One  may  see 
in  everythii^  about  her,  that  she  has  been  some  fond 
mother's  pride  and  darling.  Poor  mother!  what  agonies 
she  is  in  at  this  moment.  Perhaps  I  may  find  some  clue, 
so  that  we  may  send  notice  to  her  home  immediately, 
that  she  is  safe.  One  is  so  grieved  for  her  poor  mo- 
ther!'' 

"She  said  she  had  no  mother." 

"For  pity's  sake  don't  keep  whispering  here.  Go 
along,  and  let  me  look  to  the  needful,"  said  Anne,  almost 
forcing  him  out  of  the  room. 

He  went  up  stairs,  and  entered  his  beloved  sanctum, 
consecrated  by  so  many  memories  of  fervent  wishes,  dis- 
appoiuted  hopes,  and  honest  purposes,  and  hung  round 
with  all  those  various  expressions  of  thought,  either  by 
himself  or  others,  which  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  at- 
mosphere  in  which  to  breathe  freely,  buried  though  he 
was  in  that  remote  comei  oi  a  cto^^^^  ^\\.^ ,  ^\!kKtfe\& 
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3d.  But  what  were  all  these  imperfect  images  of  ima- 
lation  and  feelings  now?  Nothing. 
AU  seemed  pale  and  faded,  as  if  the  light  which 
re  them  warmth  and  colour  was  altogether  gone  — 
inguished,  as  is  the  flame  of  some  poor  candle,  before 
i  brightness  of  the  sun. 

A  new  sense  —  a  sentiment  unknown  till  now  — 

lething  sweeter,    dearer,    holier,   was  possessing  his 

1,  and  throbbing  with  a  feeling,  how  exquisite!  in  the 

ses  of.  his  young,  imhackneyed  heart. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  lie  down.     He  kept  walking 

and  down  his  room,  in  a  tumult,  to  his  young  inex- 

ience,  of  inexplicable  feelings.  All  he  understood,  was 

ineffable  charm  which  bound  him  to  her;  further 

a  this  he  did  not  go.   He  thought  not  of  consequences 

of  a  future;  the  present  was  ecstasy,  and  it  was  all 

now. 

And  so  he  paced  up  and  down  his  room. 
At  last,  he  softly  opened  his  door,  and  stole  down 
rs  to  listen  outside  the  drawing-room.  He  thought 
heard  faint  whispers  from  time  to  time.  The  good 
tor  must  be  there  with  his  sister.  This  comforted 
..  He  had  the  greatest  faith  in  both.  They  would 
let  her  die.  No,  she  would  not  be  suffered  to  die. 
setter  faith  than  that  in  any  earthly  physician,  seemed 
lin,  to  assure  him  th!it  she  should  not  die.  He  who 
B  her,  would  not  let  her  die.  She  was  too  precious, 
lovely,  thus  to  be  lost 
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And  then  he  went  up  stairs  again,  and  in  doing  bo 
met  his  father. 

"I  was  coming  to  your  room,  Armand.  I  knew  you 
would  not  be  asleep.  I  haye,  as  yet,  heard  nothing  of 
this  strange  affair:  where  yon  have  been  this  night,  or 
where  you  found  this  young  creature.  She  has  all  the 
appearance  of  one  too  tenderly  nurtured,  to  form  one  in 
an  adventure  like  this;  for  if  ever  I  saw  purity  and 
innocence  written  upon  a  face,  it  is  \ipon  her's." 

"Father,  will  you  come  into  my  room  for  a  mo- 
ment?" 

Du  Chastel  accepted  the  invitation,  and  sat  down  in 
the  chair  his  son  presented. 

The  young  man  remained  standing. 

"Father,  I  have  done  wrong,  perhaps — but  do  not  be 
alarmed.  I  have  no  very  criminal  confession  to  make. 
As  I  passed  down  the  Haymarket  to-night,  I  was  seized 
with  a  sudden,  almost  invincible  desire,  to  see  for  once 
what  was  inside  a  theatre  —  inside  the  Opera  House 
more  especially.  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  you 
or  my  mother  would  approve  of  what  I  was  doing,  or 
perhaps  I  should  never  have  gone  in.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  there  was  any  great  harm  in  it.'* 

"No  great  harm  certainly  in  zi,"  was  all  Du  Chastel 
said. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  pain  my  mother  by  offending 
her  scraplea;   yet  forgive  me,  air,  there  is  something 
within  me  which  seems  to  xetv\»&  «j&w5c^  \ft  ^^'^  ^«sc5S5^ 
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—  a  something  which  refdfies  ohedience  to  opinions  I 
cannot  make  my  own." 

''I  nnderstand  yon.  I  r^ret  that  it  is  so;  hut  the 
time  has  arriyed,  when  such  opinions  will  no  longer 
govern  even  u«,  as  they  have  hitherto  done." 

Armand  related  how  all  had  happened. 

"What  strange  incidents  occur  in  life,"  was  his 
father's  remark;  "it  is  almost  incredihle,  unaccountahle 

—  that  a  girl  so  surrounded  and  so  guarded,  could,  under 
any  circumstaaces,  fall  into  such  extreme  and  varied 
dangers.  The  extraordinary  part  of  it  is,  that  the  loss 
was  not  instantly  discovered,  and  that  the  carriage  drove 
away  without  her.  One  must  have  perfect  confidence 
in  you,  Armand,"  he  added,  smiling,  "to  credit  your 
story  as  I  do;  and  I  would  advise  you  never  to  repeat  it 
to  unworthy  ears,  for  it  would  inevitably  be  voted  an 
ill-conceived  and  preposterous  invention." 

"All  passed  in  such  confasion,  that  I  can  account 
for  nothing,"  was  Armand's  reply.  "I  found  her  thrown 
upon  me  for  protection,  without  the  slightest  clue  to 
discover  her  friends.  I  thought  the  best  thing  was  to 
brii^  her  home  to  you  and  my  mother.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  right  or  wrong." 

"I  do  not  well  see  how  you  could  have  done 
better." 

"Yet  the  idea  of  what  her  friends  must  be  suflfering 
is  most  annoying." 

''But  it  18  hnposBible  to  do  anything  to-inj^U 

I^pe/yn  Mars/on*  /•  -trv 
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"She  will  not  be  able  to  be  moved  to-morrow?" 
asked  Armand,  nervously. 

His  father  glanced  suddenly  up  —  one  glance  was 
enough.  Du  Chastel  remembered  the  days  of  his  own 
youth.  Sweet  visions  fleeted  for  a  moment  past  He 
gave  one  sigh  of  regret  to  the  years  which  never 
return  — 

One  sigh  of  satisfaction  was  added,  as  he  looked 
at  his  son.  In  that  faith  which  when  well  placed, 
truthful  and  strong,  is  the  guiding  star  of  a  young  man's 
destiny. 

But  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  He  would  not 
mar  the  first  delicate  unfolding  of  passion  by  his  inte^ 
ference.  He  would  not  tear  open  that  timidly -expand- 
ing bud,  and  deprive  his  son,  in  those  first  holy  mo- 
ments of  bashful  feeling,  of  the  comfort  of  believing  that 
a  secret  so  precious  was  hidden  from  every  eye. 

He  shook  hands  with  him  and  went  away.  And 
Armand,  who  seemed  to  understand,  and  not  to  unde^ 
stand;  faintly  to  perceive,  and  not  to  perceive  his  father's 
sympathy;  loved  him  more  warmly  than  ever,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  meditations. 


The  morning  broke  upon  him,  and  he  had  scarcely 
rested.     He  had  passed  the  night  in  nervous,  broken 
slumbers;  every  now  and  then,  stgrting  up  and  stealing 
down,  to  listen  at  the  dtwra^r^om  ^wst,  \Kssi%  *^^ 
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ami  whisperings  might  be   heard;   at  last  there  was 
alence,  only  interrupted  by  a  very  audible  snore. 

Armand  recognised  it  for  the  good  doctor's.  It  was 
thus  he  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  fall  asleep  by  the 
l)ed-side  of  a  patient,  when  his  anxiety  had  been  relieved 
by  a  change  for  the  better  —  so  he  knew  by  this 
symptom  that  all  must  be  going  on  well;  and  ascending 
tlie  stairs  with  a  lighter  heart,  relieved  from  the  most 
pressing  of  his  anxieties,  he  threw  himself,  dressed  as 
he  was,  on  his  bed,  and  fell  soundly  asleep. 

The  beams  of  the  early  sun  played  upon  his  face 
and  wakened  him.  He  sprung  up,  opened  his  door,  and 
listened.  All  in  the  house  was  profoundly  still,  though 
it  was  not  earlier  than  people  were  usually  stirring;  but 
the  disturbance  of  the  preceding  night  had  kept  every- 
body late. 

Once  more  down  stairs  he  crept;  but  the  doctor  was 
still  snoring,  so  he  again  went  back,  and  waited  with  all 
the  impatience  of  a  foolish  child,  to  whom  time  ap- 
pears actually  to  stand  still,  until  at  last  people  began 
to  stir. 

Then  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  what  a  wretched 
figure  he  should  make  after  his  night's  watching,  and  he 
began  in  haste  to  re -dress;  but  all  was  done  in  a  most 
hurried  manner,  so  impatient  was  he  to  get  down.  His 
fingers  trembled  so  with  haste,  that  he  could  hardly 
manage  them. 

Ajs  be  left  bis  room,  be  met  his  fathei  oil  \5aft  \mA- 

10* 
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ing.  Du  Chastel  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  thought 
that  Rosalind  might  be  sometimes  mistaken  in  her  symp- 
toms of  true  love.  Armand  made  anything  rather  than 
the  neglected  appearance  she  attributes  to  the  lover. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  just  being  gently  opened 
as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  doctor, 
with  a  stealing,  cat's  pace,  his  boots  aU  the  time  creak- 
ing in  the  most  provoking  manner,  came  out,  looking 
more  than  usually  authoritative  as  regarded  that  silence, 
which  he  always  required  to  be  observed  in  his  sick 
rooms. 

"Hist  —  hist!  don't  be  so  impatient,"  whispered  he, 
in  reply  to  the  anxiously  enquiring  looks  of  the  youi^ 
man,  who  pressed  forward  to  meet  him,  but  did  not 
speak.     "She'll  live  —  everybody  always  does  live.  — 
Nobody  dies  —  not  one  in  a  hundred.  —  People  make 
such  a  fuss  with  their  terrors.  —  I  tell  you  nobody  dies 
—  not  one  in  a  thousand;  and  I  '11  be  bound  you  young 
gentleman  —  simpleton,  I  mean  —  have  been  fidgeting 
yourself  out  of  your  senses  all  night;  and  my  good  friend, 
your  father,  has  been  iU  enough  at  ease,  I  warrant. 
Pooh  —  pooh!  only  keep  people  quiet,  and  nobody  dies. 
The  worst  is,  they  will  make  a  fuss,  and  don't  keep 
people  quiet." 

He  indulged  the  impatience  of  the  young  man,  how- 
ever,  hy  opening  the  door  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  so 
^Mt  Armand  could  just  see  the  cou-gIi,  ^ti^  ksmal^^^oj^ 
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sitting  by  it.     More  than  that,  strain  his  eyes  as  he 
would,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  doctor,"  said  Du  Chastel; 
8Dd  the  doctor  went  out,  most  provokingly  shutting  the 
door  after  him,  and  shewing  by  his  manner  that  nobody 
was  to  presume  to  open  it. 

"Is  she  better?"  began  Du  Chastel;  whilst  Armand, 
leaning  against  the  banister,  in  silence  devoured  every 
Word  that  was  said. 

**Yes  —  yes,  she'll  do  now;  but  it's  been  a  near 
thing.  Yery  strange  story,  now  isn't  it?  Who  could  be 
such  a  fool  and  blockhead  as  to  have  the  care  of  her 
^d  let  her  fall?     Can't  understand  it  in  the  least!" 

"Has  she  recovered  her  recollection?  Can  she  tell 
Us  where  to  send  to  her  Mends?" 

"Why,  she  has  —  and  she  has  not.  She  is  still 
confused  —  but  I  think  she  was  a  Uttlo  daunted  at  the 
sight  of  me.  Best  leave  her  to  Anne  —  everybody  teUs 
everything  to  Anne." 

The  poor  young  girl  did  in  truth  look  sadly  scared 
ind  bewildered,  when  she  awoke  from  her  heavy  sleep 
o  a  perception  of  where  she  was.  She  stared  round  her 
vith  a  wild  look  of  terror;  but  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
ace  of  Anne  Duglas,  and  the  terror  subsided  as  by  a 
:harm. 

"Where  am  I?  and  what  has  happened?"  she  again 
isked. 

''You  are  among  fo'ends,   deeply  aimav^La  \i^  x^'^W^^ 
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you  to  your  own.  You  can  tell  me  now  where  they 
are  to  be  found.  Your  poor  mother!  she  will  be  yery 
anxious  about  you.  Just  give  me  her  address,  and  we 
wiU  send  to  her  instantly;  and  then  set  your  mind  at 
ease,  and  lie  quiet  till  she  comes." 

"My  mother!"   and  the  colour  flew  to  her  face  — 
"I  have  no  mother." 

"Your  friends  —  your  father  then." 

"My  father  is  not  in  town.     It's  my  aunt" 

"Whoever  it  is,  she  will  be  miserable  till  you  are 
found." 

"Yes  —  I  suppose  so." 

"And  where  must  we  send?" 

"To'  twenty-five,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street." 

"And  your  aunt's  name  is  — " 

"Mrs.  Fitzroy." 

Accordingly  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 

a  messenger  was  immediately  sent. 

«  «  «  «  « 

There  was  a  back-drawing  room  in  Du  Chastel's 
house,  which  did  not,  according  to  the  fashion  of  more 
modem  times,  open  by  folding-doors  into  the  front  one. 
Here  the  party,  exiled  from  the  front  room,  took  refage. 
A  couch  was  arranged  for  Claire,  and  the  father  and 
son  breakfasted  with  her. 

Du  Chastel  was  gone  to  his  coxmting-house;  but 
■Armand  lingered  after  him*,  iot ,  m  VivsSSi^  \ia  l<2>Tni.^  \JL 
mposaible  to  tear  himself  away. 
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His  mother,  indeed,  made  very  nervous  by  the  idea 
of  receiving  a  stranger  lady  all  alone,  had  begged  of  him 
^t  to  leave  her. 

So  he  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  up  a  book,  and 
pretended  to  read;  but  if  you  had  looked  over  his 
sbonlder,  you  would  have  found  that  the  book  was  up- 
side down. 

It  was  almost  as  soon  as  it  well  could  be  after  the 
^e  had  elapsed  that  was  required  for  a  messenger  to 
reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor  Square,  that  a 
'arriage  drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door.  Not,  however, 
^th  that  head-long  haste  that  marks  a  mother  flying  to 
ler  rescued  child;  but  still  with  proper  rapidity. 

The  knocker  had  been  tied  up,  so  that  the  thimder- 
ig  announcement  which  would  otherwise  have  duly 
[gnified  the  importance  of  her  who  was  about  to  come 
p  stairs,  had  been  prevented. 

Yet  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  quite  unusual 
I  that  sober  house,  and  Ambrose  looked  very  cross  and 
ither  frightened,  as  he  half-opened  the  back  drawing- 
)om  door,  and  in  his  usual  unceremonious  manner,  an- 
ounced  Mrs.  Fitzroy. 

The  lady  entered,  accompanied  by  a  young  man; 
ad  Armand  recognized  at  once  the  inhabitant  of  the 
pera  box  of  the  preceding  evening. 

The  beauty  wbioh  distinguished  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was 
tie  diminished  by' the  terrible  mqjud\iou  oi  ^l^^i^> 
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though  her  age  was  approaching  to  that  period  when 
daylight  is  apt  to  reveal  very  unpleasant  truths. 

She  was  exceedingly  fair.  Her  features  were  deli- 
cate and  beautiM;  her  eyes  of  a  lovely  blue,  beamed 
with  a  most  persuasive  sweetness.  There  was  an  air  of 
innocence  difficult  to  describe  pervading  her  counte- 
nance, which  even  at  the  more  advanced  age  she  had 
attained,  gave  it  an  irresistible  charm. 

AU  that  was  left  to  desire  in  this  perfection  of  face 
and  form  was,  that  the  figure  should  have  been  a  little 
*  less  full.  Yet  this  very  defect  —  if  defect  it  were  — 
set  off  by  the  rare  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  seemed 
only  to  render  her  whole  appearance  more  soft  and 
winning:  In  enumerating  her  perfections,  movements 
the  most  graceful,  and  a  voice  of  music,  should  not  be 
foi^otten. 

A  strange  contrast  to  all  this  softness  and  loveliness 
was  presented  by  the  young  man  who  followed  her. 
His  appearance  I  have  already  described;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  further  acquaintance  diminished  the  unpleasing, 
not  to  say  repulsive  character  of  his  hard  counte- 
nance. 

As  now  seen,  his  figure  looked  short,  thick  and 
heavy;  his  forehead,  it  is  true,  was  splendidly  developed; 
but  the  brow  was  ponderous  and  lowering;  overshadow- 
ing eyes,  deep  set,  and  of  the  darkest  black.  These 
efes^  when  at  rest,  were  cold,  "^aaaionleas,  and  thought- 
^^  yet  burning  with  a  sort  oi  ^'^e^i  ^oncL^yeD&wi^^'^afcs 
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bxit  when  excited,  they  flashed  with  an  almost  unearthly 

biightness.     The  features  were  coarse  and  iU  cast;  the 

eomplexion  dark  and  sallow;   the  hair  harsh,  and  the 

oolour  of  the  raven;  the  mouth  —  that  feature  in  which 

"We  read,  or  fancy  we  read,  the  characters  of  the  heart 

■ —  was  thick-lipped  and  coarse,  yet  nevertheless  had  a 

strange  union  of  strength,  and  a  kind  of  bitter  sweetness 

in  it. 

The  gestures  and  motions  of  this  remarkable  being 
^ere  as  inconsistent  as  the  rest  of  his  appearance;  a 
nervous  awkwardness  being  combined  with  that  sort  of 
self-assertion,  which  arises  from  conscious  strength. 
Shyness  and  timidify  alternated  witii  a  blunt  abruptneBS 
^ost  amounting  to  brutality  of  manner. 

We  were  ,  little  prejudiced  in  his  favour  when  we 
saw  him  at  the  Opera;  he  appears  to  much  greater  dis- 
advantage this  morning. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

'In  stern  mountain  forms  repellent,  in  rock  strength  that  mocks  control , 
Dwells  a  spirit  and  a  feeling,  that  doth  concentrate  the  soul.** 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

Claibe  half  rose  from  her  couch  to  greet  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Jx)y,  but  sank  back  again,  in  a  spasm  of  nervous  op- 
pression. It  was  terrible  work  for  her  to  receive  a  per- 
fect stranger  —  but  Mrs.  Fitzroy's  manner  soon  set  her 
3/  ease. 


4 
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"My  mother  is  an  invalid,"  Armand  had  said;  "ex- 
cuse her  rising." 

And  Mrs.  Mtzroy  had  swam  rather  than  walked  t9 
the  sofa,  so  smooth  and  undulating  was  her  gait,  and. 
taking  Madame  Ihi  Chastel's  hand,  had  expressed  her 
thanks  in  a  manner  which  savoured,  as  Armand  thongb^ 
more  of  politeness,  dashed  with  a  good  deal  of  hauteur, 
rather  than  of  softer  feeling  —  indeed,  of  any  feeliiig 
there  was  not  much  evidence  —  but  then,  everything 
was  so  gracefully  done  and  uttered. 

It  was  very  different  with  her  companion. 

The  dark,  heavy-featured  face  was  working  strongly. 

"I  only  wonder  I  am  alive,"  was  all  he  said,  in 
reply  to  Armand's  remark  of  how  extremely  he  must 
have  suffered. 

"I  cannot  conceive  how  it  all  came  about,"  young 
Du  Chastel  went  on,  for  he  felt,  he  could  not  divine 
why,  attracted  towards  this  repulsive-looking  being; 
"but,  thank  heaven!  all  is  right  now;  and  we  must  try 
to  forget  last  night." 

A  shudder,  which  might  be  said  rather  to  convulse 
than  pass  through  the  firame  of  the  other,  was  the  onl} 
answer  to  this;  the  face  was  expressing  at  the  sam( 
time  exquisite  pain. 

Armand  went  on,  endeavouring  to  relieve  him,  fo: 
he  xmderstood  what  he  must  be  suffering. 

^^Your  sister  — " 
Why  did  he  say,  "your  sifttoV  lia  ^^ ii^V^s^ss^ 
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vas  the  young  man's  sister;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
aaye  it  so  —  force  it  to  be  so  —  they  should  be  brother 
and  sister. 

"Your  sister,  they  assure  me,  is  going  on  as  well  as 
possible;  all  danger  is  over;  quiet  alone  is  necessary, 
tty  mother  will  have  the  pleasure  of  keeping  the  young 
idy  prisoner  for  a  few  days.  It  will  be  a  great  hap- 
bess  to  us." 

"She  is  not  my  sister,"  was  the  blunt  reply;  and  the 
Iranger  relapsed  into  silence. 

He  did  not,  however,  turn  away;  bis  eyes,  glancing 
nder  those  heavy  lowerilig  brows,  fixed  themselves 
pon  Armand.  There  was  a  strange  fascination  in 
lem:  Armand  felt  uncomfortable  —  he  knew  not  why. 

The  colloquy,  however,  if  it  would  have  proceeded 
irther,  which  seemed  doubtful,  was  broken  into,  by 
[adame  Du  Chastel  requesting  her  son  to  inform  Miss 
►uglas  that  Miss  Fitzroy's  aunt  was  waiting  to  see 
er. 

Fpon  this,  Armaud  left  the  room.  The  eyes  of  the 
oung  man  followed  him  to  the  doorf  then  a  sort  of  un- 
atural  sigh,  more  of  a  convulsion  than  a  sigh  it  seemed, 
as  uttered.  And  he  turned  to  his  mother,  who  ad- 
ressed  him  with  — 

"You  see,  my  dear  Leonard,  that  you  need  not  have 
lade  yourself  so  excessively  wretched.     I  told  you  so 
11  ihe  time.     Very  bad  accidents  rarely  Tasc^^eii,  ^"xa^"^" 
romances;  things  come  right  some  ^ay  OT  0^«t.  'S^^'t 
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fellow!"  turning  to  Madame  Du  Chastel,  "you  cannot  |^ 
conceive  how  miserable  he  has  been  —  he  took  so  much 
blame  to  himself.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  that,  in 
accidents  such  as  these,  nobody  ought  to  be  blamed  — 
such  things  will  occur  now  -and  then;  but  some  people 
love  to  indulge  in  such  worlds  of  useless  pain.  You  can 
have  no  idea  what  a  night  I  have  had  with  him." 

But  Leonard  answered  not. 

He  persevered  in  a  silence  which  it  was  difficult  to 
know  whether  to  ascribe  to  obstinacy,  shyness,  or  to  feel- 
ings too  deep  for  utterance.  One  glance  he  gave  to  his 
mother  —  for  this  lovely  creature  actually  was  his 
mother  —  then  turned  away,  as  if  accustomed  to  find  no 
sympathy  either  of  thought  or  feeling  there. 

"Strange  bRng!"  muttered  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  and  then 
went  on  talking  over  the  details  of  the  accident  with 
much  apparent  ease  and  indifference  —  though  she  was, 
in  fact,  anything  but  at  ease  or  indifferent.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  excessively  fidgetted  and  annoyed  at 
what  had  happened,  and  most  impatient  to  get  her 
young  charge  safejpr  home;  so  that  this  provoking  and 
unfortunate  business  might,  by  some  contrivance  or  other, 
be  hushed  up,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  remain  a  secret  to 
the  young  lady's  father. 

"He  is  so  unreasonable  and  violent,"  thought  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  to  herself,  ''that  if  he  once  takes  it  into  his  head 
to   he   angry,    there   is   no   knowing  what  may  come 
of  it/' 
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But  it  was  her  usual  practice  to  hide  every  annoy- 
e  under  a  soft  and  polished  manner. 
But  now  the  door  opened,   and,  followed  by  young 
Chastel,  Anne  Duglas  entered. 
"Miss  Duglas,  my  mother's  friend,  who  has  watched 
38  Fitzroy  through  last  night,"  said  Armand,  present- 
:  the  small,  pale,  plain,  but  interesting-looking  woman 
the  splendid  Mrs.  Eitzroy. 

"I  thought,  madam,"  began  Anne  Duglas,  "I  had 
ter  acquaint  you  myself  with  the  state  in  which  the 
mg  lady  lies.     It  is   still  necessary  that  she  should 

Qain  perfectly  quiet.    I  could  almost my  brother 

lid  almost  have  begged  that  a  few  more  hours 

)ther  day  and  night,  indeed  —  might  elapse  before 
!  went  through  the  little  agitation  of  seeing  even 
I.  If  you  could  trust  her  to  my  care  a  short  time 
ger  — " 

But  Mrs.  Eitzroy  had  already  risen  from  her  chair. 
"I  am  most  impatient  to  see  her.  I  am  sure,  dear 
lam,  you  wiU  excuse  me,  but  I  must  see  her.  I  con- 
jr  myself  as  standing  in  her  mother's  place.  As  for 
laining  here,  I  am  sure  you  are  excessively  good;  but 
m  most  impatient  to  get  her  home." 
Miss  Duglas  looked  uneasy. 

"It  is  natural  that  you  should  feel  impatient,  madam, 
tee  her.  I  know  not  that  I  can  venture  to  oppose  it, 
;  my  brother,  who  has  left  the  house  but  about  a 
Her  of  an  hour  ago,  was  very  urgent  mtTo.  xc^a  "vi^^n 
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the  subject.  There  was  so  much  natural  agitation  ex- 
cited when  she  heard  that  you  were  immediately  ex- 
pected, that  he  was  of  opinion  if  you  could  be  persuaded 
to  delay  the  interview  until  to-morrow  morning,  it  would 
be  better  for  all  parties." 

"Impossible!  my  dear  madam  —  utterly  impossible! 
Surely  it  can  do  her  nothing  but  good  to  see  me  —  and 
when  I  have  come,  too,  for  the  express  purjiose  of  con- 
veying her  home!  To  go  back  without  seeing  her  is  not 
to  be  thought  of!" 

There  was  a  slight  touch  of  temper  in  the  tone  with 
which  the  last  few  words  were  uttered. 

Anne  Duglas  looked  as  if  she  knew  not  exactly  what 
to  say.  It  seemed  so  natural  that  Mrs.  Fitzroy  should 
insist  upon  seeing  her  niece,  that  it  was  impossible,  ii 
she  persisted,  to  oppose  it.  And  yet  the  young  lady,  at 
mention  of  the  interview,  had  looked  as  if  it  would  not 
produce  that  soothing  effect  which,  from  the  softness  oi 
Mrs.  Fitzroy's  manner,  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Leonard  had  stood  a  silent,  but  not  unobservant 
spectator  of  what  was  peissing. 

And  as  his  mother  was  proceeding  to  cross  the  room 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  patient,  he  started  abruptly 
forward,  and  laying  his  dark  sinewy  hand  upon  that  soft 
arm  of  hers,  said  — 

"No!     Not  if  it  may  hurt  her  — " 

"Hurt  her!     Nonsense!  —  indeed,"   resuming  hei 
usual  sweetness  of  tone  and  ex^Te«.«isya.,  ^jjA  Xjocrsssaj^^ 
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Ajme  Daglas  —  "you  will  excuse  me,  but  I  must  see 
her." 

Still  Anne  hesitated. 

"You  think ...  I  understood  it  to  be  your  opinion  — 
the  medical  man's  opinion  —  that  to  disturb  her  now 
might  be  injurious,"  said  Leonard  Fitzroy. 

"I  fear  so,  indeed." 

"Then,  mother,  we  will  return  again  to-morrow 
morning." 

"How  absurd  you  are!"  said  she,  quite  angrily, 
nature  at  last  getting  the  bettor  of  conventional  smooth- 
ness. Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  one  who  never  could  brook  op- 
position. "How  absurd  you  are!  Here  have  you  been 
raving  about  all  night  like  a  wild  wood-demon,  rather 
than  a  man;  and  now,  when  she  is  close  at  hand,  you 
don't  care  to  see  her.  But  I  choose  to  see  her.  It  is  new 
to  me  that  young  ladies  should  be  too  ill  to  receive 
their  best  Mends.  /  can  understand  nothing  of  all 
this." 

She  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

But  he  put  himself  before  her. 

"No,  mother,  this  must  not  be,  shall  not  be,"  he 
added,  with  decision. 

"Well,  well,  of  course  it  must  be  as  you  please," 
was  the  reply,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
Mrs.  Fitzroy  returned  to  her  seat;  and  after  making  a 
few  more  inquiries  from  Anne  Duglas,  and  having  ascer- 
iajned  that  it  would  really  be  much  bettei  to  fii'bi'et  ^'^ 
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interview,  at  least  for  a  few  hours,  she  returned  to  her 
carriage  followed  by  her  son,  and  took  her  departure. 
He  put  her  into  the  carriage,  but  he  did  not  enter  it:  he 
shut  to  the  door,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

But  his  mother  interfered. 

"You  are  not  going  home  with  me?" 

"Ifo,  I  shall  stay  here." 

"Absurd!  and  what  are  these  people  to  do  with  yon, 
or  you  with  them,  I  wonder?  You  do  not  intend  to  ask 
to  see  her  when  I  am  gone  —  that  would  be  too  exces- 
sively childish  even  for  you.  Promise  me  you  wiU  not 
K  she  is  kept  quiet,  I  shall  be  able  to  move  her  much 
the  sooner,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  her  no  good  to 
see  yoM." 

His  face  darkened  at  this  —  he  shook  his  head. 

"Then  you  will  promise  me  not  to  attempt  it?" 

He  looked  determined  not  to  give  this  promise. 

"Nay,  nay,  if  that's  it,  I  shall  insist  upon  seeing 
her  myself." 

"Well,  well,  I  promise." 

"And  how  long  do  you  intend  to'  stay,  bothering 
these  good  people  here?" 

"I  must  be  at  the  Society's  rooms,  if  iK)ssible,  by 
two." 

"To  be  sure.     Well,  promise  me  you  will  be  a  good 
boy,  and  I  promise  you  we  will  have  her  safe  at  home 
ag^  in  much  less  time  than  you  expect." 
And  80  they,  mother  and  bou,  ^^iSVe^. 
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Leonard  Mtzroy  re-entered  Du  Chasters  house. 

But  he  did  not  immediately  go  up  staurs;  the  door 
of  a  small  library  behind  the  dining-room  was  standing 
open;  the  apartment  was  unoccupied,  and  he  went  in. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  master  his  agitation,  but  he 
shook  and  trembled  so,  that  he  could  scarcely  stand.  He 
%t  down,  he  leaned  his  face  against  the  side  of  the 
ixtok-case  —  his  heart  was  throbbing  violently.  They 
rere  the  subsiding  throbs  of  one  of  those  agonies  of 
existence  which  he  had  been  enduring  for  the  last 
ours. 

He  was  struggling  hard  to  master  his  emotion,  as  he 
ad  struggled,  and  with  better  success,  to  conceal  it. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling,  from  the  extremity  of  dis- 
ess  to  almost  perfect  security,  was  too  much  for  him; 
r  he  was  one  made  up  of  those  contradictions  in  cha- 
icter  which  almost  ensure  a  suffering  Ufe. 

To  leave  the  house  at  present  seemed  impossible,  for 
le  was  in  it;  and  yet  he  had  promised  not  to  attempt 
\  see  her.  But  he  must  hear  more  of  her.  Why  had 
e  suffered  his  mother  to  extort  that  promise  from  him? 
he  patient  might  have  been  allowed  to  see  him;  it 
ould  have  been  a  very  different  thing  from  seeing  his 
Lother. 

He  sat  there  till  he  grew  calmer,  and  began  to  wish 
»  go  up  stairs  again  and  hear  more;  but  then  his  old 
aemy,  intense  nervous  shyness,  which  had  vanished 
I  a  considerable  degree  before  the  horrible  excJ&fcisvE^ 

^veiftn  Marsion^  J,  -i-y 
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of  the  last  few  hours,  began  to  torment  him.  le 
listened,  and  all  was  so  perfectly  still,  that  not  the  least 
sound  was  to  be  heard.  He  wanted  courage  to  break  it, 
and  present  himself  nnezpectedly.  It  was  plain  every 
one  imagined  he  had  departed  with  his  mother.  Oh! 
that  the  dear,  gentle-looking  Miss  Duglas  would  come  down! 

There  was  something  in  her  face  which  had  already 
excited  a  feeling  rare  with  him,  for  he  lived  almost  like 
one  forbid,  an  alien  and  a  stranger  among  his  feUow- 
creatures,  so  exceptional  was  his  natm^.  He  felt  drawn 
to  her  he  knew  not  why.  If  he  could  but  see  her 
again!  And  at  this  moment,  through  the  half-opened 
door,  he  beheld  her  descending  the  stairs.  She  looked 
so  gently  and  kindly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  afraid 
of  her. 

She  started  and  seemed  surprised  to  find  him  still 
in  the  house. 

^'I  beg  your  pardon,''  she  said,  approaching  him, 
^^but  perhaps  you  are  wanting  something.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?" 

"I  can't  go  away,"  he  answered,  bluntly. 

"That  is  so  natural  —  it  is  so  painful,"  she  replied, 
''to  have  a  J&iend  under  circumstances  like  these,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  see  her.  I  was  very  sorry,  but  it  is 
unwise  to  run  risks." 

"Ay,  my  mother!  —  You  were  quite  right  — but 
do  you  think"  —  hesitating  —  "do  you  think  she  would 
Bee  me^" 
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"I  do  not  know,  indeed.     Would  you  very  much 
^mh  it?  — Would  you  like  me  to  try?" 

"I  feel    as   if  I   -wjould    give   half   my    remaining 
existence  to  see  her  but  for  a  moment  —  yet  — " 
"It  may  agitate  her,  you  mean.'' 
"No,"  gloomily,   "I  don*t  mean  that;  /  —  it  won't 
agitate  her^   and  it  shall  not  agitate  me.     It  would  be 
Wild  of  you  to  ask  her  whether  she  would  like  to  see 
me  —  perhaps  she  might . —  I  don't  know  —  she  ha« 
&  great  deal  of  good  nature.     She  may  not  dislike  to  say 
that  she  foi^ves  me  the  injury  my  stupid  awkwardness 
kas  done  her." 

"She  has  just  fallen  into  a  doze,  and  must  not  be 
disturbed  at  present.  When  she  awakens,  I  will  let 
^ou  know." 

Anne  Duglas  felt  much  interested  in  this  singular 
3eing;  there  was  an  instinctive  sympathy  in  her  for 
jvery  one  who  suffered*  from  intense  feeling,  and 
nore  especially  from  imretumed  love. 

"No,  thank  you.  After  all,  I  am  under  a  promise 
lot  to  attempt  to  see  her  till  my  mother  returns;  and 
i)esides,  I  am  engaged  elsewhere.     Good  morning." 

He  was  going,  but  he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned 
lack.     It  was  only  to  stammer  forth  — 
"We  are  deeply,  deeply  indebted  to  you." 
And  so  he  went  away.  t 

He  took  his  way  towards  the  West  end  of  the  town, 
hrough  those  narrow  lanes,  rather  than.  Steeeta^  ^1  ^^\\a^ 
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Fields.     He  looked  round  with  a  mingled  f( 
prise  and  sympathy. 

He  was,  of  course,  aware  pf  the  exisi 
population,  associated  with  so  melancholy 
human  "^perversity;  but,  like  most  of  the 
world,  he  had  troubled  himself  little  wit] 
the  victims. 

The  picture  of  obscure  and  humble  i 
sented  by  the]  scene  around  him,  at  that  t 
peculiar  and  characteristic  than  it  is  now,  ii 
much.  But  he  had  been  yet  more  struck 
slight  and  passing  as  it  had  been,  affordei 
tenor  of  Du  Chasters  house. 

It  was  so  unlike  what  he  had  been  accu 

The  glare  of  ostentatious  wealth,  whicl 
him  in  his  own  family,  waa  odious  to  him. 
a  deep  reflective  nature,  that  loved  to  dwe 
most  abstracted  recesses  of  scientific  lore.  < 
singular  and  exceptional  intellects  which  ap 
been  created  to  penetrate  far  into  the  hidd 
things,  and  employ  itself  in  those  specuL 
pure  reason,  so  littie  acceptable  to  the  ore 
mankind.     For  that  he  was  bom,  and  for  11 

Consider  how,  as  child,  boy,  man,  he 

found   himself  isolated    among   the    showy 

people,  by  whom  he  "pras  surrounded.     "Wha 

for  hk  peculiar  gifts,  the  value  of  whicl 

quite  incapable  of  undeiBtan^iing.    ^c»  ^q 
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discern  little  beyond  mere  externals,  he  had  appeared 

nothing  better  than  an  awkward,  heavy,  rather  stupid 

boy;  for,  like  many  others  possessing  similar  gifts,  nature 

with  these  high  endowments  had  united  an  exterior  more 

than  commonly  deficient  in  every-day  accomplishments. 

The  dung-hill  cock  when  he  found  a  gem,  could 
scarcely  be  at  a  greater  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  than  were  Leonard  Fitzro/s  parents  with  this  re- 
markable boy. 

After  sundry  endeavours  upon  the  part  of  his  mother 
fe  make  him  like  other  people,  she  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, surrendering  him,  in  utter  despair,  to  the  in- 
spirations of  one  of  the  most  remarkabloi  intellects  of 
his  day. 

This  story  reminds  one  of  Ampere,  with  his  amazing 
intellect,  yet  so  dull  as  regarded  common  things;  a  help- 
less inaptitude,  which  at  once  excites  the  wonder  and 
the  contempt  of  triumphant  mediocrity. 

So  he  had  lived,  and  his  would  have  been  a  joyless 
existence  enough,  but  for  those  gleams  of  exultation 
which  attend  the  successful  exertions  of  the  intellect. 
And  such  gleams  were  rare.  Long  nights  and  days  of 
painful  exertion  of  thought,  despondency,  and  weari- 
some, unassisted  toil,  would  be  passed  before  he  could 
cry  Eureka. 

And  even  success  gave  but  a  momentary  happiness. 

These  gleams  were  like  those  of  a  frosty  wmtet ,  ^Kccia^ 
jet  cold. 
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Nobody  Bympathizedy  nobody  cared,  nobody  knew  — 
he  had,  as  yet,  no  one  with  whom  to  share  the  triumph, 
for  he  still  lived  quite  out  of  the  scientific  world,  which 
was  not  then  accessible  as  it  is  now.  Yet,  under  this 
ungracious    exterior    there    was   a   heart    yearning   for 

love  —  susceptible,  passionate but  that  heart  had 

been  denied  a  voice.  A  strange  and  fatal  dumbness, 
far  worse  than  the  mute  and  speechless  tongue  it  is, 
when  the  countenance,  the  gesture,  the  very  tone,  con- 
ceal rather  than  transmit  the  feelings. 

From  a  child  he  had  felt  that  nobody  loved  him; 
and  this  belief  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  natural 
piety.  His  father  a  mere  man  of  expense,  his  mother 
now  a  widow,  and  a  showy,  fashionable  elder  brother, 
had  become  equally  indifferent  to  him.  Yet,  feeling 
was  not  altogether  extinguished,  and  only  burnt  with  a 
greater  intensity  in  one  solitary  instance. 

The  young  girl  of  the  Opera-box  was  his  cousin;  she 
was  younger  than  he  was  by  some  four  or  five  years  — 
a  large  difference  in  childhood  and  early  youth.  She, 
like  himself,  had  been  a  good  deal  left  to  her  own 
jguidance;  her  mother  had  died  early,  and  her  father, 
who  valued  her  highly  as  the  very  beautiful  heiress  — 
for  extremely  beautiful  she  promised  to  be  —  of  his 
fortunes,  contented  himself  with  spoiling  her  in  every 
possible  way,  wherever  they  came  in  contact.  This  was 
not  very  frequently,  £ot  \ie  'w^ja  ^^Qt\«^  \3x  the  pursuits 
of  wealth  and  ambitioii. 
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Of  course,  this  idol,  the  source  of  so  much  pride 
aad  self-gratulation  to  a  rich.  £|iid  coarse-natured  father, 
ran  a  fair  chance  of  being  ruined,  body  and  soul.  The 
little  girl  was  left  to  nurses  and  governesses,  and  the 
chapter  of  accidents  —  a  chapter  that  sometimes  mar- 
vellously befriends  those  who  have  no  other  Mend, 
&ough  woe  to  him  who  voluntarily  exposes  his  child 
to  it 

The  little  girl  and  Leonard  Eitzroy  being  cousins,  of 
course  had  met,  though  not  very  frequently  — -  but  it 
had  been  enough.  His  heart  had  fixed  itself,  and  for 
Bver.  The  attachment  had  begau  when  she  was  quite 
%  little  thing;  it  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,  unobserved  by  any  one. 

And  so  this  love  of  his  had  grown  up  the  secret 
treasure  of  his  existence.  And  silently  and  quietly,  as 
Leaf  after  leaf  expands,  had  feeling  after  feeHng  un- 
folded and  been  strengthened  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
m  at  length,  with  advancing  years,  a  deeper  and  more 
[)assionate  intensity  of  ripened  love,  hidden  under  all  his 
ipparent  apathy,  had  began  to  reveal  its  existence  by 
ieep,  convulsive,  startling  throbs,  which  were  little  un- 
lerstood,  even  by  himself,  until  the  agony  of  the  last 
light  had  done  that  which  years,  perhaps,  of  the  usual 
)eaceful  devotion  might  not  have  effected;  in  the  agony 
>f  his  grief  his  heart  had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  he 
aiew  that  he  loved  her  to  distraction. 


i 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

The  fine  lady  had  left  everything  unsettled; 
not  know  how  soon  she  intended  to  return. 

The  patient  dozed  and  slumbered,  and  h 
nurse  would  not  disturb  her.  So  no  quest!* 
asked,  and  no  further  discoveries  made. 

Armand  found  it  impossible  to  leave  the  I 
morning.  He  kept  hovering  about  the  stairs 
drawing-room,  beguiling  the  time  by  at  inten 
upriis  0^  ^r,,  a.d  endeavouring 
from  memory  the  figure  of  their  guest  —  n( 
watched  her  prattling  at  the  Opera  —  now  a 
helpless  before  him. 

His  facility  was  remarkable,  but  he  could  n( 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  That^  indeed,  was  ii 
the  image  in  his  fancy  mocked  his  pendL 

So  stole  the  tedious  hours  away,  and  stU 
not  aUowed  a  glance  at  her;  but  Anne  Ihi^ 
divined  his  feelings  —  alas!  hers  was  the  div 
cruel  self-experience  —  endeavoured  to  con 
with  the  assurance  that  the  young  lady  woulc 
enough  that  evening  to  be  carried  up-stairs,  an 
should  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  operation;  ad 
she  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  join  the  family 
the  course  of  the  following  day. 
So  passed  the  momiTig. 
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Two — three  —  four — struck  upon  the  neighbouring 
church  clock. 

A  quarter  past  four  —  waa  there  ever  so  tedious  a 
day? 

Half-past  four;  but  the  sound  of  a  carriage  thunder- 
ing down  the  street  is  heard,  and  it  stops  at  Bu  GhasteFs 
^    garden-gate. 

Ambrose  opens  the  haU  door,  and  in  comes  the  lady. 
Ifrs.  Fitzroy  was  no  longer  accompanied  by  her  son.  In 
Ms  place  appeared  a  gentleman  in  black,  looking  ex- 
tremely professional. 

8he  is  shewn  up-stairs;  and  with  her  accustomed 
Soft  smiley  but  in  a  manner  that  wiU  not  be  refused, 
enquires  for  Miss  Duglas. 

Madame  Du  Chastel,  fatigued  by  the  agitation  of  the 
preceding  night  and  the  morning's  exertion,  Imd  already 
retired  to  her  room. 

Anne  Buglas  answers  to  the  summons. 

"My  dear  madam,  how  can  I  thank  you  sufftciently 
for  your  kind  attentions  to  the  dear  child?  but  I  am 
come  with  the  hope  to  relieve  you  from  farther  trouble. 
Dr.  Armitage  —  Miss  Duglas.  He  will  examine  your 
patient;  and  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  which  I 
hope  to  obtain,  I  intend  to  carry  her  home." 

Anne  Duglas  looked  distressed. 

Armand  turned  pale. 

"Do  you  think  it  safe  to  move  her  so  aoon?"  \>e^asL 
Mies  Dv^las.     ''I  beg ...  Mr.  Du  Chaatel  ViSJi  ^»S5sx^ 


^ 
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you  —  that  his  &mily  (mly  esteem  themselves  priyikged 
in  being  allowed  to  detain  the  young  lady  until  she  can 
be  moyed  without  the  least  risk.  Indeed,  you  must 
allow  me  to  say  —  I  think  it  would  be  highly  impru- 
dent to  expose  her  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  at  pie- 
sent." 

On  this,  Armand  thought  himself  bound  to  speak. 

He  came  forward. 

''My  mother,  I  am  certain,  would  be  most  distressed  |s| 
at  the  idea  of  the  young  lady  being  moved  one  hour 
before  it  can  be  done  with  perfect  security.    Dr.  Duglas, 
I  believe,  still  recommends  absolute  quiet" 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  looked  up  at  the  very  handsome  yoimg 
gentleman  who  addressed  her.  He  was  colouring,  and 
looking  more  anxious  than  she  thought  there  was  any 
occasion  for;  and  her  resolution  was  strengthened.  She 
was  a  far  seeing  woman,  this  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  in  spite  of 
her  air  of  unsuspecting  innocence. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  rather  coldly. 
"Br.  Armitage  wiU  decide  upon  all  that.  Can  we  see 
my  niece?"  turning  to  Anne.  "I  am  rather  pressed  for 
time." 

"She  is  not  asleep?"  —  enquired  the  Doctor. 

"1^0,  she  has  been  dozing,  but  is  now  lying  with 
her  eyes  open.     She  seems  inclined  to  be  very  stilL" 

"We  will  see  the  patient,  then,  if  you  please." 
Miss  Duglas  could  make  tlo  i^is^et  o^^sltion.     The 
medical  man  and  the  Aady  eoiust^^  ^^  xossoi.  Hsii^^^asL^ 
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and  alone.   They  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessaiy  thai 
IGss  Duglas  should  accompany  them. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Doctor  came  out. 

^'It  is  decided  that  the  patient  is  quite  in  a  fit  state 
to  be  moved;  and  "Mib,  Eltzroy  is  naturally  most  anxious 
to  have  her  niece  under  her  own  care.  Perhaps,  madam, 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  assist  the  lady  in  the  little 
preparations  which  may  be  necessary  for  her  departure; 
and  with  this  yoimg  gentleman's  assistance,  I  can  insure 
the  lifting  her  in  perfect  safety  to  the  carriage.** 

Anne  Duglas  still  hesitated. 

''There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  cause  for  apprehension. 
I  pledge  my  medical  reputation  upon  getting  her  safely 
home,"  the  Doctor  replied  authoritatively;  "and  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  is  naturally  impatient  that  it  should  be  done." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey;  and  Anne 
entered  the  sick-room. 

The  Doctor  and  Armand  were  left  alone. 

"Are  you  not  afraid?"  Armand  broke  out,  bluntly 
enough,  for  he  was  too  anxious  for  forms.  "I  under- 
stood, from  the  physician  who  was  first  called  in,  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  her  perfectly  at 
?est  for  the  present." 

"I  bow  to  his  authority,"  said  the  young  gentiLeman 
n  black,  looking  half  sarcastic,  half  inclined  to  be 
iffix>nted;  ''or  ou^ht  to  how,  I  should  say;  but  it  is  not 
2jr  practice   to  pay  any   very  great   attexsJiou  \ft  *^^ 
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notions  of  medical  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  and 
practising  —  excuse  me  —  in  somewhat  obscnre  quar- 
ters of  this  town.  With  the  advantages  I  have  all  along 
possessed,  of  communicating  with  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  age,  I  may  he  allowed,  perhaps,  to  place  some 
leetle  reliance  on  my  own  judgment.  I  pronounce,  thafc 
the  young  lady  may  he  moved  without  the  slightest 
danger;  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  her  aunt,  is  very  desirous  that 
it  should  he  done.  I  presume  you  will  not  refose  your 
assistance;  or  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  of  the  foot- 
man." 

"If  it  is  to  he  so,  I  shall  he  ready  to  do  the  best  I  can." 

The  front  dining-room  door  re-opened.     Anne  Duglas 
came  out  again,  saying  — 

"We  are  ready.     Armand,  you  may  come  in." 

And  he  entered. 

The  sufferer  was  lying  upon  the  sofa,  which  she  had 
not  yet  quitted,  still  in  the  dress  she  wore  the  evening 
before,  but  with  a  large  and  rich  India  shawl  thrown 
over  it,  and  over  her  head.  Under  this  drapery,  her 
slender  figure,  and  the  delicate  features  of  her  beautiful 
face,  now  of  a  deadly  paleness,  were  visible.  Her  arms 
were  thrown  in  a  sort  of  negligent  listlessness  before 
her;  her  eyes,  very  large  and  fine,  were  almost  preter- 
naturaUy  open,  and  had  a  touching  seriousness  in  them. 

To  Armand,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  aware  of  the 
danger  she  was  incurring,  aoA.  i<^\.  ^  ^'b  ^vsjJLsajiiLess 
wMch  exposed  her  to  it. 
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But  she  made  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  her 
aunf s  -wishes.  She  threw  a  grateful,  half-imploring  glance 
towards  Miss  Duglas,  and  then  she  turned  her  eyes  full 
upon  Armand.  There  was  some  indignation,  and  much 
determination,  visible  in  them. 

^'I  will,  at  least,  thank  the  gentleman  who  saved  my 
life,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him. 
i  hope,  my  dear,  I  have  not  left  it  to  you  to  express 
our  gratitude.  Don't  hurry  yourself  with  speakii^, 
pray." 

"It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,"  she  said,  fixing  her 
eyes  again  upon  Armand,  "but  I  do  not  forget  it  all. 
Tou  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it,  sir." 

Mrs.  ritzroy  looked  impatient  to  be  gone. 

As  for  Armand,  the  look,  the  sensibility  and  beauty 
of  those  fine  but  languid  eyes,  the  feeling  tone  and 
manner  of  the  words  addressed  to  hhUf  struck  him  so, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was. 

"I  will  raise  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  you  will 
carry  the  feet,"  began  Dr.  Armitage.  "Stay  —  not  so; 
we  will  carry  her  to  the  carriage-door  upon  the  mattrass, 
where  the  necessary  accomodation  for  keeping  her  in  a 
recumbent  position  is  provided." 

Armand  placed  himself  at  the  feet.  The  dreamy 
Byes  were  fixed  upon  Mm. 

T/ie  little  exertion  abe  had  made  seemi^^  \o  \MaN^ 
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been  too  much  for  her.  A  Mat  hectic  colour  was  on 
her  cheek,  and  the  eyes  looked  uncertain  and  difitarbed; 
but  they  rather  the  more  for  that  seemed  to  fasten  upon 
him. 

How  he  managed  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to 
him  he  knew  not,  for  he  was  trembling  with  agitation; 
but  he  did  accomplish  it.  He  assisted  to  place  her  in 
the  carriage,  into  which  the  lady,  with  a  thousand  polite  :j 
apologies  for  the  trouble  given,  made  her  way.  The  i^ 
doctor  followed.  The  door  was  shut;  and  before  Armfflid 
could  recover  from  his  surprise,  disappointment,  and 
anger,  the  carriage  was  gone. 

And  so,  like  the  vanishing  of  a  vivid  dream,  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  reality,  the  vision  of 
the  last  night  passed  from  before  his  eyes;  and  he  awoke 
to  find  himself  alone,  in  a  sense  in  which  he  had  never 
known  himself  to  be  alone  before. 

He  stood  like  one  stupified  upon  the  steps,  watching 
the  departing  carriage;  scarcely  distinguishing  the  real 
from  the  unreal,  or  knowing  whether  it  had  not  all  been 
a  fantastic  delusion  —  so  suddenly  had  it  broken  upon 
his  life  —  so  suddenly  to  disappear. 

She  was  gone,  and  he  had  not  even  learned  her 
name.  He  could  not  even  give  a  name  to  this  being, 
who  had  made  such  a  wild  impression  upon  him. 

He  stood  thus  upon  the  steps,  long  after  the  carriage 
Iiad  disappeared^  and  long  a&et  Axdtetoafe^tkftdof  waiting, 
bad  gone  bwslJj  leaving  the  ^oot  ot^t^^* 
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^  At  last;  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself,  and  with  a 

c^    heavy  sigh  re-entered  the  house,  feeling  as  if  the  Ught 
L 1%    of  his  existence  had   been  at  once  extinguished;   and 
going  up  to  his  own  room,  he  locked  himself  in. 

There  he  fell  into  a  chair,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  sort  of  insensibility,  never  looking  up,  far  less 
touching  his  pencils,  or  resuming  his  usual  employments. 
At  last,  he  suddenly  rose,   carefuUy  collected  all  the 
fetches  he  bad  made   during  the  morning,  examined 
Uiem  one  by  one,  with  a  passionate  sort  of  avidity;  then 
Collected  them  hastily,  buried  them  in  the  depths  of  a 
Portfolio,  and  locked  the  portfolio  in  a  drawer,  as  if  re- 
vived no  profane  eye  should  ever  gaze  upon  its  contents; 
then  quitting  the  room,  he  left  the  house,  got  through 
the  streets  he  knew  not  how,  and  reached  some  most 
lonely  and  desolate  fields  upon  the  Essex  side  of  the 
town.     He  roamed  about  there  tUl  after  nightfall. 

It  was  a  damp  path  which  he  took,  under  trees  heavy 
with  foliage,  and  wetted  with  rain  which  had  fallen 
during  the  afternoon;  £^nd  as  the  sun  went  down,  heavy, 
curling  mists  rose  from  the  low  grounds  near  the  river 
—  but  he  regarded  them  not. 

Solitude  was  what  he  wanted  —  to  indulge  his 
thoughts  undisturbed  —  if  thoughts  they  could  be  called, 
which  th^y  scarcely  amounted  to!  One  desire,  however, 
pressed  upon  him  with  intensity  —  he  must  hear  more 
of  her  —  he  must  see  her  again.  It  was  impossible,  he 
Owugbt,  after  all  that  had  passed,  but  that  BOiaa  i\fl?8w5t 
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notice  must  be  taken  of  his  family  by  her  Mends  — 
hasty  and  most  ungracious  as  Mrs.  Eitzroy's  departure 
had  been.  In  any  event,  however,  he  had  got  her 
address,  and  the  very  next  day  he  would  go  to  Lower 
Grosvenor  Street,  and  learn  something  or  other  of  her 
family. 

And  so  he  wandered,  lost  in  a  youi^  man's  now 
painful,  now  pleasant  musing,  till  he  found  himself  8 
considerable  way  from  his  father's  house,  and  through 
the  irees  and  hedgerows  saw  the  sun,  with  a  yellow, 
watery  splendour,  going  down  behind  the  hills. 

Then  he  recollected  where  he  was,  and  turned 
homewards.  But  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  even- 
ing, for  that  time  of  year,  became  extremely  chilly.  At  y^^ 
last  rain  fell  in  large  drops;  a  regular  pelting  wet  even- 
ing came  on.  He  had  lost  his  way  among  these  lonely 
fields,  and  did  not  know  very  well  where  he  was. 

He  was  at  no  time  a  very  robust  person,  and  the 
fatigues  and  excitements  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  exhausted  him  a  good  deal.  He  wandered  about, 
chilled  and  wetted  through  with  this  rain,  which  soon 
fell  in  torrents;  but  at  last  he  reached  the  turnpike-road, 
and  knew  his  ymj. 

However,  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before,  excessively 
wet  and  weary,  he  reached  Du  Chastel's  house. 

He  went  straight  up  to  the  drawing-room  fearful  that 
Ms  mother  would  be  xmeasy  —  -^^si^jk  mdeed  he  found 
her,     Hia  father  had  been  trom  \iotaft  \i:^T:L\wsaiss®»  "^ 
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the  afternoon;  so  that  Claire  was  quite  alone,  and  ex- 
cessively uncomfortable. 

He  remained  some  time  with  her,  regardless  of  his 

wet  clothing,   accounting  to  her  for  his   absence,    and 

describing  where  he  had  wandered,  and  how  he  had  lost 

himself.  A  little  more  time  was  spent  in  enquiry  whether 

anything  had  been  heard  of  the  youi^  lady;  a  little  more 

m  discussing  the  manner  of  her  departure.     At  length, 

Madame  Du  Chastel  suddenly  recollected  the  state  of  her 

son's   clothes,    and  insisted   upon  his  going   to  change 

them. 

He  obeyed  her,  but  soon  returned,  looking  very  ill, 
and  speaking  hoarsely,  and  when  she  questioned  him 
with  much  anxiety,  he  confessed  to  feeling  not  well, 
and  complained  of  considerable  oppression  and  pain  at 
the  chest. 

In  short,  the  next  morning  found  Armand  delirious 
with  fever,  and  in  immediate  danger  from  severe  pleurisy, 
the  result  of  various  causes  combined;  so  that,  far  from 
being  able  to  go,  as  he  intended,  to  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  he  was  obliged  to  be  kept  confined  to  his  bed; 
and  was  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  incapable  of  even 
expressing  his  wishes  upon  the  subject  to  others. 

He  raved  of  what  had  passed,  but  too  incoherently 
to  betray  his  secret;  and  in  this  state  he  remained  several 
days. 

The  first  enqmry,  when  he  was  restoTed  to  \ii&  ^^"liSftiSi^ 
was  as  to  the  yomtg  lady, 

£»e/^  Marston.  I,  ^^ 
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His  mother  had  heard  nothing  of  her,  and  had  been 
far  too  anxious  about  her  son,  to  trouble  herself  upon 
the  subject. 

He  felt  too  shy  to  express  the  intense  desire  he  had 
to  know  somethii^  more  —  his  internal  consciousness 
kept  him  silent  —  and  his  silence  so  far  imposed,  not 
only  upon  his  mother,  but  upon  his  father  and  Anne 
Duglas,  that  they  suffered  the  subject  to  pass  by. 

It  was   nearly   a  month   before  Armand  was  well 
enough  to  leave  the  house;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of 
his  liberty  was  to  hasten,  with  a  beating  heart,  toLower^ 
Grosvenor  Street.    He  had  taken  a  hackney-coach,  for  he 
was  stiU  quite  incapable  of  walking  the  distance. 

The  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of  a, handsome  house, 
and  Jarvey  descended  to  knock  ajid  to  ring. 

Long  he  knocked,  and  many  times  he  rang,  before 
any  answer  was  made.-  At  last  an  old  shabbily-dressed, 
dirty-looking  woman  responded  to  the  summons. 

"Who  am  I  to  ask  for,  please,  sir?" 

"Let  me  out!"  And  Armand  ascended  the  steps 
with  a  painful  misgiving  that  the  family  were  no  longer 
there. 

"Does  this  house  belong  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy?" 

"IS'o,  sir;  to  Mr.  Terry." 

"To  Mr.  Terry!  I  was  told  a  family  of  the  name  of 
FitzToy  lived  here." 

^^ Lodgers,  may  he,  bii.    ^.  ^crq  \^\.  "VSoMi  hoTiae  for 
tJie  Beason;  he  does  not  Aive  Vai^'^aflaS'^*^ 
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"Is  there  any  one  living  here  now?" 

"Only  myself,  sir;  but  Pve  heard  say  a  family  is 
coming." 

"Who  occupied  the  house  last?" 

"Can't  say,  sir  —  never  inquired.  I  have  been  only 
put  in  two  or  three  days  ago,  as  the  other  woman  is 
dead." 

"Then  you  know  nothing  of  the  family  of  Eitzroy? 
Perhaps  they  did  not  occupy  this  house,  and  there  is 
lome  mistake  —  the  next  possibly." 

It  was  a  faint  hope  soon  destroyed  by  the  woman 
jaying  — 

"Yes,  sir.  l^ow,  I  recollect  the  last  occupiers  were 
lamed  Fitzroy.  They  took  the  house  for  the  season,  I 
jelieve,  but  went  away  sooner  than  was  intended.  Some- 
>ody  was  ill,  I  think  I  heard  say.  The  house  has  stood 
jmpty  ever  since.  I  believe  it's  let  agedn  now;  but 
v^ould  you  please  to  look  at  it?"  >^ 

"Yes;  I  should  be  glad." 

There  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  even  entering  the 
rooms  where  she  had  been,  and  something  more  might 
be  elicited  from  the  examination. 

But  there  was  little  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  lai^e, 
^ather  handsomely-furnished  house  —  such  as  houses  in- 
tended to  be  let  for  the  season  are  —  retaining  not  a 
trace  of  the  domestic  habits  of  those  who  last  occupied  it. 

He  visited  every  room,  but  he  could  make  out  no- 
biz^.     The  woman   was  perfectly   ignoiant  u^oii  ^<^ 
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subject.  Her  only  reason  for  supposing  that  the  house 
had  been  occupied  by  Mm.  Fitzroy  was,  now  he  men- 
tioned the  name,  she  thought  she  recollected  it;  and 
there  was  the  cover  of  a  letter,  too,  which  was  lying  in 
a  drawer  of  the  writing-table.  She  could  not  read  her- 
self, but  as  the  young  gentleman  seemed  anxious  to  know 
something  about  these  people,  —  why,  there  it  was. 

And  there  it  unquestionably  was  —  an  old  cover  of 
a  note,  embossed  with  flowers  and  Cupids,  and  edged 
with  a  pink  Hne,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  day,  and 
addressed,  "Mrs.  Fitzroy,  25,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street" 

That  decided  the  matter  so  far.  He  could  learn  no- 
thing more. 

Who  were  these  Fitzroys?  From  what  part  of  the 
country  had  they  come,  as  they  were  not  resident  in 
London? 

She  was  sure  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  Even  a 
half-crown  failed  to  elicit  any  intelligence;  she  could  tell 
nothing,  for  she  knew  nothing. 

"Possibly  Mr.  Terry  might  know  something  about 
them?" 

She  didn't  know.  Mr.  Terry  was  a  gentleman  of 
property.  The  house  was  let  by  an  agent.  She  didn't 
know  what  agent.  There  were  many.  Couldn't  justly 
recoUect  which  of  them  it  was;  was  herself  put  in  here 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  green-grocer,  who  took  care  of  the 
bouse,  &c.  &c. 

Nothing  more  could  Tae  ©A»  ou\.  cS.  V«t. 
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They  were  gone,  then;  every  trace  had  vanished. 
This  little  episode  in  his  life  was  to  remain  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

A  haunch  of  venison  and  a  basket  of  fine  i^t  had 
one  day  been  left  at  the  door  of  Du  Chastel's  house, 
with  Mrs,  Fitzroys  compliments;  but  this  had  been  whilst 
lie  was  ill,  and  no  inquiries  had  been  made. 

This  acknowledgment  was  the  only  notice  ever  taken 
upon  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  family,  and  no  more 
was  heard  or  seen  of  any  of  the  party. 
•   The  subject  gradually  died  away. 

With  Armand  it  remained  as  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
vision,  that  made  his  heart  beat  whenever  he  thought 
of  it;  but  other  and  deeper  interests  after  a  time 
succeeding,  drove  the  matter  almost  entirely  from  his 
mind. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

This  little  break  in  Armand*s  usually  uneventful 
life,  had  happened  at  least  three  or  four  years  before 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  Du  Ghastel  and  his  son, 
upon  that  fearful  night  when  I  met  them  in  Spital 
Fields. 

We  have  seen  how  to  the  object  of  assisting  the 
suffering  workmen  every  sacrifice  of  personal  indulgence, 
and  even  the  dearest  object  of  Armand's  heart,  had  been 
given  up;  and  how,   with  the  hope  oi  efe^^3i%  ^  V^^- 
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manent  relief  to  hundreds  of  starving  weavers,  by  largely 
extending  the  trade  of  the  community,  Mr.  Du  Chastel 
had  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  somewhat  perilous 
speculation. 

For  some  time  things  went  on  prosperously,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope,  not  only  that  a  lasting 
benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  silk  trade,  but  that 
Mr.  Du  Chasters  private  fortune  would  be  very  con- 
siderably increased. 

The  conduct  of  these  important  affairs,  however, 
absorbed  almost  the  whole  of  his  time.  He  was  occupied 
from  morning  to  night  in  his  counting-house  —  his  wife 
was  perforce  left  very  much  alone. 

This  interfered  greatly  with  Armand's  plans  and 
wishes. 

The  idea  of  going  to  Italy,  the  subject  of  such 
intense  desire,  had  been  abandoned.  At  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  because  he  could  not  think  it  right  in  days 
of  such  extreme  distress  to  divert  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  means  from  the  purposes  of  charity. 
As  distress  subsided,  and  his  father's  fortune  promised 
to  improve,  the  old  desire  was  naturally  revived  in  his 
mind.  The  devotion  to  his  art  had  only  increased  with 
his  years,  and  in  a  way  not  usual,  I  think,  with  those 
who  do  not  pursue  it  as  a  profession.  Few  amateurs 
^re  found  so  persevering,  so  industrious,  so  devoted  to 
their  pursuit  as  he  was.  But  An&aai^i  «^WA  m  ^  -^culiar 
position;  he  was  not  diverted  trom  \saB  Ofi>^  \ii  «ss^  ^^ 
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those  pleasures  and  distractions  which  most  young  men 
in  easy  circumstances  are  surrounded  by  —  he  lived  in 
a  remote  district  of  the  city,  and  belonged  to  a  com- 
munity apart 

It  was,  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  his  mother 
which  now  alone  delayed  the  long-looked-for  journey  to 
a  land  to  him  so  full  of  hope  and  promise.  Duty  to  both 
parents  seemed  to  require  that  the  plan  should  not  be 
carried  into  execution  until  his  father  was  in  some 
degree  released  from  his  present  cares  and  exertions. 
And  so  time  fleeted  away. 

And  a  few  more  years  had  elapsed. 


And  now  they  are  over. 

I  was  idly  looking  over  the  Gazette  as  I  sat  at 
breakfast  in  a  coffee-house  in  Edinburgh,  when,  to  my 
horror  and  surprise,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  name 
of  "Bu  Chastel,  master  weaver,  Spital  Fields,"  in  the 
list  of  bankrupts. 

Greatly  shocked,  but  still  hoping  it  might  be  some 
other  person,  I  turned  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  largely 
engaged  in  trade,  and  pointing  out  the  name,  inquired  if 
he  knew  anything  about  it? 

"Ah!  —  He 's  gone  at  last!  It  was  a  tickle  business 
I  always  understood;  that  affair  of  the  Bonnivettas  — 
honest  people  enough,   I  believe  —  "but  ttiS^  ^r^xj!^^ 
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capital  —  wanted  capital.  Poor  Du  Chastel!  So  he's 
gone  at  last!  He  was  an  excellent,  honourable,  bi^- 
minded  fellow,  but  had  some  odd  crotchets  of  his  own  as 
regarded  trade.  As  Marston  says,  'Crotchets  don't  fill 
purses.'  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  see  Marston  in 
the  Gazette,  I  take  it." 

"What  W£U3  there  in  this  transaction  of  Mr.  Dn 
Chastel's  that  rendered  it  so  very  imprudent?  It  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  people  shake  their  heads  at  it 
I  am  surprised  that  a  man  like  him  should  engage  in 
doubtful  speculations  of  any  kind;  he  seemed  so  moderate 
in  his  wishes  and  expectations." 

"Very  much  so.  But  he  had  got  it  into  his  head 
that  this  scheme  would  be  a  very  beneficial  one  for  the 
Spital  Fields  weavers.  It  was  not  done  through  greediness 
of  gain  I  am  assured,  but  through  pure,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  romantic,  philanthropy.  Unluckily,  my  dear 
sir,  trade  and  philanthropy  have  nothing  upon  earth  to 
do  with  each  other." 

"The  more  the  pity,"  said  I. 

"Why  the  more  the  pity?  I  think  when  flourishiiig 
traders  and.  honest  men  break,  and  in  their  ruin  involve 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dependant  creatures,  the  more 
the  pity  then.  Can  you  realise  what  it  is  for  a  great 
house  to  stop?  The  wide-spreading  mischief  and  misery. 
—  Poor  fellow!  Du  Chastel  will,  I  verily  believe,  feel 
all  this  fax  more  than  his  own  loss.  But  he  shoidd  not 
have  indulged  in.  these  "benevoVeut  ^e»saa,   ^  ^  ^^ 
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'^•yiiig.  He  could  get  not  one  of  his  brothers  in  trade 
^  back  him,  as  I  understood.... It  was  a  bad  business, 
''m  afraid—" 

"But  the  weavers  were  starving,  were  they  not?" 

"I  am  afraid  so.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Time 
^d  change  of  fashions  might  have  done  something  for 
'Hem.  I  know  little  about  the  matter.  I  heard  Marston 
^xte  day  talking  about  it,  and  that  made  me  acquainted 
^th  the  little  I  do.  He  condemned  this  Du  Chastel 
'^thout  measure.  I,  in  spite  of  my  general  principles 
i^pon  the  subject,  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
^d  for  the  Erenchman;  but  Marston's  a  close-handed 
iXian." 

"And  hard-hearted,"  thought  I. 

Too  true  it  was,  the  crash  for  some  time  anticipated 
liad  at  length  come. 

I  need  not  detail  the  causes  which  precipitated 
the  disaster;  I  think  the  sudden  death  of  Bonnivetta 
^as  one. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Du  Chastel  was  ruined. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet  his  engagements, 
^d  he  was  obliged  to  stop  pa3rment. 

Everything  went. 

There  were  no  marriage-settlements  to  fall  back  upon 
^0  property  "previously  secured,  which  could  insure 
^  sufficient  supply  even  of  daily  bread.  Nothing  what- 
ever remained  to  him. 

And  it  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours! 
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Such  complete  destitution  is  rare.  There  are  usuallj 
relations  —  Mends  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  fall  back 
upon. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this  case. 

INot  a  penny  that  was  justly  his  own  was  left  to  hiin. 

And  to  touch  a  penny  of  what  belonged  to  his 
creditors,  would  have  been  to  him  more  abhorrent  than 
death  in  tortures. 

His  honour  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentlemdn  —  hifi 
truth  and  faith  as  a  just  and  righteous  man^  forbade  him 
even  to  lay  claim  to  some  little  things  which  mighty 
perhaps  with  justice,  have  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  his  son.  But  there  was  a  doubt  upon  the  subjeci^ 
and  Armand  would  as  Httie  hear  of  endeavouring  to 
secure  them  as  his  father. 

A-  few  pictures,   painted   by  Armand's   own  hand,  ] 
were  all  he  would  take.    Every  one  of  his  littie  treasures 
of  art,  so  carefully  accumulated  and  treasured,  were  giyen 
up  to  the  creditors  —  for  they  had  been  purchased  with 
his  father's  money. 

A  small  reversion  which,  upon  his  father^s  death, 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  son,  was,  I  forgot  to  say, 
all  that  was  left  to  them;  but,  when  realised,  it  would 
produce  a  mere  trifle;  yet,  trifle  as  it  was,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Du  Chastel  with  intense  gratitude. 

He  stood  there,   to  use  the  pathetic  expression  of 
Byron,  ''upon  his  domestic  'hfcad\i,  mtk  all  his  household 
goda    shattered    around  \ma"   —  ^^asaX,  \s».n^  V^bs^^^s^ 
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iero!  —  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  worshipped  — 
*'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'' 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  heaviness  of  the  blow, 
he  greatness  of  the  fall,  or  the  suffering  occasioned  by 
hat  laceration  of  every  hope,  sentiment,  and  old  remem- 
)rance,  which  such  an  event  produces. 

Life  violently  wrenched  in  twain  —  the  carefully- 
jrected  edifice  of  social  comfort  and  domestic  happiness 
'alien  into  one  confused  ruin  —  the  future  a  blank. 

Every  dearest  association  of  home  —  every  external 
ilaim  to  respect  and  honour,  self-repose  and  seK- 
"eliance,  gone —  all  most  beautiful  and  dear  annihilated! 
BLonest  pride  and  native  dignity  exchanged  for  humilia- 
ion  and  shame.  The  very  peace  of  conscience  —  that 
peace  which  usually  waits  upon  and  sweetens  honest 
ihough  unsuccessful  endeavour,  is  not  for  the  unhappy 
nan.  The  cries  of  the  numbers  who  in  such  a  cata- 
jtrophe  must  inevitably  suffer,  are  clamouring  at  the 
iieart,  and  cruel  questionings  and  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  course,  the  result  of  which  has  proved  so 
ieplorable,  distract  him  —  bitter  regret,  not  unmingled 
writh  self-reproach! 

All  —  all  are  there! 

But  the  son  understood  it  well,  and  sat  by  that 
mce-happy  fireside,  now  no  longer  their  own,  and  shared 
Ihe  hitteTDass  of  his  father's  feelings,  anSi  «teQ^^  \ft 
mulate  his  eonBtancy, 


■,sf 
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One  look  Du  Chastel  cast  upon  that  conch  where  his 
wife,  that  martyr  of  so  many,  years,  had  laid,  enjoying 
the  sweetness  of  every  attention  which  love  such  as  hia 
could  give.  That  glance  was  the  only  return  upon  pe^ 
sonal  feeling  that  was  made. 

He  thought  only  of  those  he  had  so  undesignedly  in- 
jured —  his  sole  anxiety  was  for  his  creditors. 

Few  words  passed  between  father  and  son  that  first 
evening. 

The  day  had  been  spent  in  harassing  business,  and 
they  had  now  retired  to  this  long-loved  room  to  pause 
and  breathe. 

Armand  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
assist  his  father,  and  the  devoted  energy  of  his  affection 
even  in  that  dark  hour  had  been  a  cordial  to  Bu 
Chastel^s  heart. 

The  father  drew  strength  and  solace  from  the  devo- 
tion of  the  son;  the  son  felt  his  moral  life  expand  as  be 
gazed  upon  his  father. 

Full  of  thoughts  —  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  —  and 
resolution  to  live  only  to  help  him,  so  Armand  sat;  and 
the  dreams  of  love,  and  the  visions  of  art  and  beauty, 
sank  into  nothing. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Du  Chastel,  rousing  himself  at 

last  from  the  deep  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen; 

"J  forgot  you  —  and  you  foi^et  yourself.     This  has 

been  a  bard  day,  my  boh.    1  aia.  ^tl  ^^"VswJ^x^  oak, 

but  you  are  but  a  yoxoig  sai^Ains^  ^^^'^^l^'Q^  ^EP^Jsar 
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Hess.  I  am  not  beginning  to  dote,  I  hope;  but  I  seem  to 

be  growing   poetical.     I   mean   to    speak   very    simple 

prose,  I  assure  you,  when  I  ask  you  to  ring  the  bell  and 

order  yourself  some  cold  meat  and  tea  —  if  there  is 

anything  in  the  house." 

"I  had  forgotten  it,  sir.  One  does  not  feel  very 
hungry  to-day." 

"No;  but  tea  is,  after  all,  a  cheerful  counsellor  in 
the  worst  of  cases.  We  must  have  a  little  talk  together, 
and  how  better  than  over  a  cup  of  tea,  which  you  shall 
make  for  me?  I  ddn*t  know  how  it  is,  my  boy"  — 
looking  at  him  with  great  affection  —  "but  I  grow  old- 
womanly,  I  think To  have  anything  &om  that  hand 

of  yours  ,.,,,,  "Well,  well;  it's  very  sweet  —  that's 
all." 

It  was  as  much  as  Armand  could  do  to  restrain  his 
tears.  He  was  yet  so  unhacknied,  so  little  used  up  by 
life,  that  the  water  lay  sadly  near  his  eyes;  but  he  re- 
pressed them,  and  answered  cheerfully  — 

"I  am  half  afraid  to  ring  the  bell  and  summon  the 
old  man;  he  looks  so  fearfully  out  of  sorts,  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  cross  or  compassionate;  besides,  I  dare 
say,  he 's  dozing  in  his  chair.  Pity  to  rouse  him.  I  'U 
just  slip  down,  put  the  kettle  on  myself,  and  bring  up 
tea  in  two  seconds.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  house, 
we  11  eat  it;  if  not,  we  'U  do  without." 

It  did  not  amount  to  a  smile,  but  a  cheery  brightness 
came  over  the  father's  face.     He  looked  at  Yoa  B»OTl,  «S!l^ 
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his  heart  felt  lighter.  Yes,  he  was  of  the  right  sort  — 
the  genuine  old  stock.  He  met  disaster  as  a  brave 
soldier  faces  the  enemy. 

"With  sudden  glory,  as  a  man  inspired,"  as  Wordg- 
worth  has  it,  there  was  not  only  courage  but  cheerful- 
ness about  him.  More  than  patience  —  more  even  than 
submission  —  bright  elasticity  of  spirits,  that  grappled 
with  adversity  almost  gaily.  The  gaiety  was  a  little 
forced,  perhaps,  for  Armand  felt  so  much  for  his  father 
—  had  it  been  himself  only,  the  task  would  have  been 
easy  —  but  this  Du  Chastel  did  nol  perceive. 

He  felt  that  this  day  had  brought  his  son's  character 
to  the  proof.  He  saw  how  that  proof  was  met;  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  Mend  —  a  staff  and  right  hand,  and 
a  loving  child  in  one. 

Whatever  lay  before  them,  together  they  should 
struggle  through  —  together  they  should  overcome  every- 
thing. 


Jtr 


Armand  found  Ambrose,  as  he  had  expected,  dozing 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  drowsy  through  fatigue  and  sadness. 
He  was  the  only  servant  left  in  the  house  —  all  the  rest 
had  been  dischai^ed. 

He  stepped  softly  in,  not  to  disturb  the  old  man, 
who  sat  there,  nodding,  and  gcoamng,  and  grumbling, 
and  sigbiDg,  in  his  doze. 
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The  kettle,  however,  had  been  placed  upon  the  bars, 
^iid  was  simmering  cheerfully,  just  as  he  had  so  loved 
^  hear  it  when  a  child,  as  he  sat  upon  the  old  man's 
-tixees,  waiting  for  the  grand  moment  of  projection  when 
^t  w'ould  boil  over. 

An  ancient  tabby  cat,   a  privileged   favourite,    lay 

Comfortably,   as  cats  alone  know  how  to  do,  in  front  of 

Qxe  grate,  upon  a  sort  of- round  tablet,  in  the  middle  of 

tHe  old-fashioned  fender;   the  fire  glistened  and  flashed 

'U.pon  the  rows  of  kitchen  utensils,  bright  in  all  their 

Ixomely  wealth,  which  were  ranged  upon  the  shelves, 

^cnd  upon  the  old  French  and  Dutch  china  plates  and 

Wishes,   rich  with  flowers  and  grotesque  patterns,    and 

^fine  colours.     The  floor  was  of  whitened  stone,  carefully 

sanded    over;    the   dressers    of  ancient  oak   or  walnut, 

shining  with  polish.     It  was  just  like  one  of  those  old 

Dutch  paintings  which  one  delights  in,  one  hardly  knows 

why. 

How  he  had  loved  it!   How  he  did  love  it!   How  it 
spoke  at  once  to  the  artist  and  the  man! 
So  beautiful  amd  dear! 
He  sighed  and  looked  round. 

Sighed  again  and  agam,  as  his  eye  took  in  every 
long-loved  object,  for  truly  the  household  gods  were 
more  especially  there  —  when  kitchens  of  old  were 
charming  things.  In  Puritan  families  especially,  who 
even  to  my  day  preserved  these  remnants  of  another 
form,  of  life.     There  was  a  delicate  and  xomul^  ^'^^j^- 
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liness  and  brightness  to  be  observed  in  them,  whid 
gave  a  quite  ideal  beauty  to  this  prosaic  part  of  eyerj 
day  life. 

Armand  walked  up  to  the  long,  ancient  oak 
with  its  drawers  and  their  elaborately  ornamented  handli 
shining  like  rich  gold,  surmounted  by  those  ranges 
shelves  ascending  to  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented  with 
handsome  somewhat  heavy  cornice  at  top,   and  covei 
over    with    a    wealth    of  fine   old   stately    china, 
beauty  of  which  his  artist  eye  had  long  learned  to  ap- 
preciate. 

He  had  loved  and  treasured  it,  and  had  secretly  re- 
solved, some  time  or  other,  to  persuade  his  mother  to 
bestow  the  precious  relics  upon  him. 

Now  it  must  all  go. 

But  what  was  he  about  —  indulging  weak  and  re- 
gretful feelings  of  this  trivial  nature? 

It  was  all  pain  —  nothing  but  pain.  He  was  much 
tired,  and  his  spirits  were  failing  fast;  but  it  would 
never  do  to  begin  the  new  life  in  this  childish  way. 
He  must  not  weaken  his  mind  by  whining  about 
trifles. 

This  dear  old  place!    It  was  his  last  look!   He  is 

carryij^    up    the    tea-board  —  leaving   Ambrose   still 

asleep  —  and  he  is  making  tea,   and  endeavouring,  by 

his  own  cheerfulness,  to  cheer  his  father,  whose  heart, 

in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  -waa  «;^  x«cy  heavy. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Th£  attic  of  a  tall  and  shabby-looking  house ,  at  the 
^er  end  of  one  of  those  streets  which  run  from  the 
rand  to  the  river,  choked  up  by  whar&  and  mean 
dldings  upon  every  side.  This  attic,  owing  to  its 
dght,  commanded  a  view  of  the  stream;  the  Surrey 
ie  opposite,  with  its  buildings  and  wretched  church; 
id  further  on,  two  of  the  bridges  in  the  distance;  on 
le  west,  the  looming  towers  of  "Westminster  Abbey  were 
ien,  and  upon  the  other  hand,  a  refreshing  glimpse  of 
le  green  trees  of  the  Temple  Gardens. 

It  was  a  poor  low  room,  of  which  the  walls,  far 
rom  enjoying  the  luxury  of  paper,  seemed  to  have  for- 
otten  their  last  white -washing,  and  whose  smoke-dried 
afters  darkened  the  ceiling,  and  was,  at  the  time  I  am 
mting  of,  in  the  occupation  of  a  very  young,  but  most 
ndefatigable  artist. 

He  had  chosen  these  apartments,  first  and  foremost, 
because  they  were  very  cheap.  They  lay  much  out  of 
!verybody*s  way,  and  were  to  be  reached  by  many  — 
0  many  fights  of  stairs  —  that  none  but  the  very  poor, 
^ho  must  learn  to  submit  to  all  kinds  of  inconvenience, 
ould  have  thought  of  taking  them.  But  to  the  present 
icupier,  yoimg  and  active,  and  unaccustomed  to  indul- 
moe,  Una  objection,  bo  formidable  to  many,  '^K^  ^ 
tier  of  indifference;  not  bo  the  advantages  o\*raia^\>l 

1^ 
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mountmg  so  high.  The  freshness  of  the  air,  the 
expanse  of  the  sky,  sun-rises  and  sun-sets,  the  glef 
flow  of  the  ever-changing  river,  those  grey,  bea 
queenlike  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  all  thd 
varieties  of  expression  through  the  mists  of  momin 
the  bright  gleam  of  a  July  day,  or  golden-framec 
setting  sun,  were  to  him  a  source  of  never-failing  de 
a  delight  of  which  those  who  revel  daily  in  such  t 
can  form  but  little  idea. 

The  trees  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  especially, 
wide -spreading  branches  rising  in  domes  one  behii 
other  in  delicious  green,  and  the  glimpse  to  be  ( 
of  the  turf  and  walks,  and  sometimes  of  little  ch 
running  about  whilst  nurse-maids  rested  on  the  be 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  to  be  enjoyed.  Ho^ 
heart  of  poet  or  painter,  immured  in  a  wildem« 
roofs  and  stone  walls,  longs  and  yearns  for  grec 
have  heard  one  say,  even  a  bit  of  green  railin 
the  verdure  his  window  commanded,  was  dear  to  1 

Our  artist  had  a  few  additional  pleasures  thro^ 
accident  into  the  bargain. 

His  window  overlooked  a  small  open  space  i 

back  of  a  joiner's  workshop,  and  the  joiner  chan 

be  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  nature  in  his  way.     I 

mudature  court,  but  a  few  yards  square,  he  ha 

provised  an  apology  for  a  g;a.T^eii.    T^^-t^  ^^>S5!»  ^i 

blackish  tuit,   a  sooty  la\)um\xni-tc^,  ^  ^5rvs\ft>  «b 
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gudan  creeper,  all  growing  in  boxes,  and  trained  against 
the  work -shop  wall. 

In  spnng,  when  they  first  put  forth  their  yoni]^ 
leaves,  before  dust  and  smoke  had  defiled  them,  there 
was  a  pleasant  freshness  on  them,  and  he  loved  to  look 
down  upon  it  and  watch  the  advances  of  the  ^^hella 
primavera  gioventu  de  Hwfmo^^  even  in  these  her  most 
humble  developments.  Moreover,  there  was  inhabiting 
that  joiner^s  workshop  window  another  living  being, 
whose  heart  answered  to  the  advance  of  spring  as  his. 
own  did,  a  caged  thrush.  Who  that  has  lived  in  London 
and  heard  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  thrush  coming  up 
from  some  back  court,  or  lowly  chamber  in  a  mews, 
but  has  felt  his  heart  thrill  to  it? 

What  pictures  do  those  sweet,  fresh,  gushing  notes 
of  bliss  awaken! 

This  thrush  was  our  artist's  consolation  and  joy.  A 
kind  of  sweet,  beneficent,  fairy  spirit,  whose  tones  had 
power  to  call  up  a  world  of  visionary  enchantments. 

Sitting  at  his  easel,  his  pallet  on  one  hand,  his  brush 
in  the  other,  his  casement  window  wide  open,  the  air 
pouring  in  as  it  came  freshening  with  the  tide  up  the 
Thames,  the  distant  hum  and  roU  of  the  great  city,  the 
cries  and  varied  scenes  from  the  river  mingled  and 
softened,  and  this  sweet,  warbling,  indefatigable  little 
thrush  pouring  out  its  voice  of  melody  through  all!  there 
was  sometihizz^  not  easy  to  he  described  m  i\..  Tia  ^^s^ 
a  happy  man  at  such  moments,  in  spite  oi  ev^T^\!Kav!^- 

1^* 
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His  heart  swelled  and  yearned  with  an  ineflPable  sense 
of  beatitude  and  good  all  pervadii^;  an  atmosphere  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  pure  surrounding  him;  an  over- 
flowing  fountain  springing  up  to  the  true  life,  and  the 
green  herbs  and  living  waters  making  glad  the  vnldemess. 

His  heart  and  his  imagination  were  nourished  by 
these  things.  A  little  suflSlces  to  him  who  carries  the 
best  riches  in  himself  —  which  this  young  man  pre- 
eminently did.  Where  the  imagination  is  in  itseK  ex- 
ceeding rich,  a  little  suffices  to  call  the  visionary  ecstasy 
to  life;  and  where  the  heart  is  most  feeling  and  most 
loving,  most  generous,  disinterested,  and  single,  to  child- 
Hkeness,  a  little  suffices  to  make  it  glad. 

He  loved  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  sky  overhead  — 
he  loved  the  glimpses  of  fair  things  which  from  his  lofty 
window  he  could  descry  over  that  hideous  confusion  of 
roofs  and  chimneys  below  him.  He  loved  the  breath  of 
the  spring-wind  as  it  gently  passed  over  his  temples.  He 
loved  his  little  room,  his  easel,  his  sketches,  his  copies, 
and  those  inarticulate  murmurings  in  art,  his  own  at- 
tempts at  composition  and  invention. 

He  loved  even  the  almost  mechanical,  and  what 
many  would  have  despised  as  utterly  unworthy,  labours 
by  which  he  subsisted;  but  above  all,  did  he  love  that 
littie  thrush,  singing  below  there  to  himself.  And  yet, 
oieerful,  brave,  humble,  patient,  as  he  was,  he  had 
manj'  and  many  a  despondinig  Yio\a. 

-He   waa   an  artist  labouiixxs  iox  \a&  Xst^j^^  ^^^i:^  V 
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morsel  wich  he  put  into  his  mouth  was  to  be  earned  by 
the  works  of  his  hand.     He  was,  moreover,  as  we  know, 
a  youth  of  extraordinary  promise  and  genius.     ^Nature 
liad  endowed  him  with  all  those  faculties  which  are  in- 
<iispensable  to  the    constituting  of  a  great   painter  — 
splendour  of  imagination,  correct  and  delicate  taste,  the 
instinctive  eye  for  colour,   composition,  and  form,  and 
that  singular  facility  of  hand,  which  is  to  the  stander-by, 
one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  gifts  with  which  Na- 
ture endows  her  favourites.      All  this  and  more,  had 
been  bestowed  —  but  here  his  advantages  had  ended. 

Bom  in  a  station  of  society  which  almost  forbids  the 
following  of  art  as  a  profession;  placed  under  circum- 
stances which  would  render  any  profession  as  a  means 
of  gaining  subsistence  unnecessary  —  it  had  not  been 
imperative  upon  his  parents  to  educate  him  for  one. 
Whereas  had  he  been  obliged  to  get  his  livelihood  by 
his  pencil,  he  would  then  from  the  beginning  have  re- 
ceived that  regular  preparation  for  the  pursuits  of  art, 
which  the  first  masters  and  finest  geniuses  in  the  world 
have  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  success,  and  have  sought 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  assiduity  to  obtain. 

In  consequence,  when  the  utter  ruin  of  his  father 
threw  young  Du  Chastel  upon  his  own  resources  for 
subsistence,  he  found  himself  in  a  most  distressing  si^ 
tuation. 

To  endeavour  to  procure  employment  by  any  otbat 
neanjs  than  by  Mb  pencil  was  not  to  "be  thowj^  qI,   6^3^ 
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even  if  the  idea  could  be  entertained,  he  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  obtain  it,  even  in  the  humblest  situa- 
tion. Besides,  he  was  as  utterly  unfitted  for  the  pursuits 
of  trade,  as  he  was  wonderfQUy  gifted  for  his  own.  And 
there  are  things  which  a  man  feels  it  absurd  to  attempt. 
To  cross  a  strong  natural  vocation  being  one. 

Yet,  what  was  to  be  done? 

A  trifling  reversion  which  belonged  to  himself,  as 
we  said,  he  had  immediately  sold  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  reverses,  and  placed  the  money  in  the  fimds,  as 
a  resource,  at  least  for  the  present,  which  would  supply 
urgent  necessities,  and  especially  what  in  the  elder  Dii 
Chastel's  eyes  was  the  first  of  necessities,  the  means  of 
affording  those  Httle  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
the  state  of  his  wife's  health  demanded.  These,  neither 
father  nor  son  could  endure  the  idea  of  her  being  de- 
prived of  •—  they  would  have  gone  without  bread  them- 
selves first. 

This  slender  fund,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  made  to 
last  out  till  Du  Chastel  should  have  so  far  settled  his 
affairs,  as  to  be  able  to  enter  some  merchant's  house  in 
a  dependent  situation  —  such  as  a  man  utterly  without 
money  and  means  must  be  content  to  fill;  but  assuredly 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  spare  for  the  exigencies 
of  an  artisf  s  training. 

This,  which  appeared  to  be  the  indispensable  con- 
dition  of  maintaining  himse\£  \jy  t^oos^"^  ^  ^  profession, 
was  for  the  present  uttexVy  ou\»  oi  \5aa  ^^^sJao^,    ks^ 
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already  had  Armand  arriyed  at  that  age  when  a  farther 
delay  in  this  matter  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  all  hopes 
of  foture  excellence.  The  prospect  was  indeed  most 
heartening. 

Many  a  proud,  many  a  sai^uine,  many  a  brave  spirit, 
¥oald  have  sunk  under  it. 

But  our  Armand  was  one  too  noble  for  despair. 

His  was  no  haughty  spirit  that  could  not  stoop;  he 
ofisessed  that  royal  humility  which  holds  nothing  base, 
r  beneath  a  man's  regard,  which  belongs  to  duty, 
onour,  or  affection.  Duty  was  the  voice  of  God  — 
mour  was  its  reflex  in  the  conscience  of  man;  affection 
as  with  him  a  something  simple,  warm,  and  true, 
hose  strength  was  the  very  strength  of  nature.  Nothing 
at  he  could  do  which  would  enable  him  to  dischai^e 
e  obligations  thus  imposed,  was  beneath  him  —  nothing 
0  menial  or  too  servile. 

He  must  maintain  himself  —  that  was  his  first  duty, 
lie  rest  would  come,  or  would  not  come,  as  He  should 
>cide  in  whose  han^s  are  the  courses  of  men.  Whether 
e  talents  He  had  bestowed  should  ripen  to  their  just 
irfection,  or  whether  they  should  perish  blighted  under 
e  evil  influences  that  surrounded  him,  was  not  his  to 
icide. 

The  gifts  of  nature  which  he  had  received  were  sin- 
ilarly  great,  but  their  possession  gave  him  no  nght  to 
dm  an  equal  share  in  those  of  fortune.  Because  he 
d  been  endowed  above  bia  fellows  in  Bomfc  \!!KflM^>  'SA 
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a  claim  arise  to  be  fetvoured  more  than  the  rest  in 
others,  and  escape  by  a  sort  of  miracle  from  the  ineyi* 
table  consequences  of  a  catastrophe  like  his  fiather^s?  I^o. 
What  lay  before  him,  that  he  would  accept;  wh^e  the 
path  pointed,  he  would  foUow  cheerfully  and  without  a 
murmur  —  if  possible,  without  a  vain  regret. 

He  would  achieve  all  that  honest,  strenuous  endeavour 
could  achieve;  but  he  would  be  no  dependant  upon  other 
men's  charity.  Painter  or  not  painter,  he  would  be  the 
son  of  his  own  right  hand. 

Such  were  his  reflections  and  resolutions. 

The   most   painful  of  his  regrets  —  and  I  know 
scarcely  any  regret  more  painful  to  a  mem  on  the  thresh- 
old of  active  life  —  was  the  loss  of  unredeemable  time. 
The  impossibility,  as  it  appeared,  for  one  who  started  so 
late  in  the  race,  ever  even  to  approach  that  goal  not 
easily  reached  even  by  those  who  have  the  fresh  morning 
of  the  day  before  them.     It  is  interesting  to  mark  how 
certain  thoughts  £uid  recollections  sometimes  start  into 
the  mind  —  we  know  not  whence  —  as  if  an  angel  of 
comfort  whispered  them.     One  day,  when  Armand  was 
battling  with  little  success  against  despondency,  and  a 
sense  of  difficulties  not  to  be  overcome  by  one  who  so 
late  had  started  in  his  career  —  the  remembrance  of 
Claude  Lorraine  suddenly  came  into  his  mind.   He  knew 
not  by  what  association  —  for  he  had  forgotten  it  — 
how  Claude  Lorraiiie  had  "been  «^  ^^^  «s^^  ^  ^SkcS^ss. 
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^       of  colours  till  he  was  nearly,  if  not  past,  thirty  years 
^^^     of  age. 

What  man  has  been,  man  may  be. 
j  And  from  that  hour  Armand  despaired  no  more. 


The  first  occupation  he  found  for  himself  was  humble 
^xideed.  He  applied  to  a  publisher  of  children's  books, 
^d  got  himself  engaged  to  colour  coarsely- executed 
prints,  with  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  such  books  were 
horned,  and  others  of  the  like  description,  to  be  made 
up  into  children's  pujzzles. 

What  was  to  be  sold  so  cheap,  must  be  cheaply 
done;  and  what  every  one  almost  can  do  will  easily  find 
hands  to  accept  the  task  at  the  price  required.  It  took 
many  hours  of  every  day  at  such  work,  to  produce 
enough  to  provide  him  with  the  daily  half-crown  which 
he  made  suffice  to  find  food,  lodging,  and  clothing.  A 
small  back-room,  or  rather  hole,  in  which  any  cultivation 
of  his  art  seemed  impossible,  had  been  all  which  at  first 
could  be  thus  provided. 

Scarcely  was  there  light  enough  through  the  window, 
closely  surrounded  by  high  buildings  on  every  side,  for 
even  this  rude  work  to  be  executed;  far  less,  it  would 
appear,  for  the  prosecution  of  those  studies  to  which  he 
devoted  every  instant  of  time  that  was  left.  But  he  was 
j2ot  to  be  diseouiaged. 
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He  could  at  least  draw,  in  this  obscurity,  when  days 
were  long,  and  the  sunlight  lingered  reflected  upon  the 
opposite  wall;  drawing,  severe,  correct  drawing,  he  knew 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  excellence  in  art — 
draw  he  would,  and  he  did.  With  a  bit  of  blackened 
wood  at  first,  and  on  the  coarsest  paper,  and  from  the 
life  —  though  the  models  were  his  own  foot  and  hand- 
He  used  to  go  every  morning  to  his  employer's  shop, 
receive  the  large  bundle  of  prints  to  be  coloured  that 
day,  return  to  his  room,  drink  his  bowl  of  milk,  and  eat 
his  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  proceed  to  work  indefatigably, 
till  the  pile  was  finished.  This  rarely  happened  till  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  carried  his 
work  back,  and  at  the  end  of  every  week  received  his 
money.  Thus  Armand  Du  Chastel  was  become  a  mere 
day-labourer  — '  a  Proletaire. 

His  lodging  'and  the  necessary  food  consumed  ten 
shillings,  to  provide  decent  clothing  the  sixth  of  what 
remained  was  laid  by;  one  shilling  and  sixpence  was  the 
surplus  of  the  whole,  which  was  sacredly  hoarded  — 
deposited  in  a  little  box,  a&  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  art. 

It  was  a  poor  beginning;  but  Armand  remembered 

"the  day  of  small  things,"  and  was  thankful.     I  believe 

few  men  who  count  their  accumulations   by  tens  and 

hundreds  of  thousands,  experience  that  sunshine  of  de- 

I^ht  with  which,   on  a  Saturday  ni^ht,  this  young  man 

dropped  bis  one-and-sixpence  t\ffQw^  ^^  ^\.\x!LSisia^^ 


I 
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of  his  treasiiiy  —  fak  strm^-box;  —  a  little  ^il^HA 
affair,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his  dor  o3d  ode:, 
when  he  was  searoely  out  of  tibe  nncBerf. 

Then  he  would  indulge  in  all  iiie  laxnry  of  sibhi^oKm, 
and  of  a  toilette  carefully  arranged,  throwing  ^iMib  Idb 
rough  working  dress,  patting  on  his  beet  ooat,  and  ^aa 
various  little  articles  then  ihou^it  indi^eBHil«k;  to  iiie 
plainest  appearance  of  a  genfleman;  anajing  hinadf  ai 
scmpnloosly  to  please  his  fedhei's  eye,  as  erer  a  loT«r 
did  to  meet  his  mistress;  and,  lig^  of  heart,  f^Msemd  by 
that  warm  and  comfortable  thing,  ai|  honest  eotmaam^ 
he  would  sally  forth,  to  drink  tea  with  his  h&ar  and 
mother. 

Saturday  ni^t  was  always  ^ren  to  tiiefli.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  to  spare  these  few  hoars  fix>m  his  peadl;  btft  it 
was  a  sacrifice  gladly  offered  at  this  dmne. 

The  elder  Du  Chastel  had  takrai  rooms  in  a  masiU. 
house,  standing  in  a  small  row  at  Islington,  where  Um^t^ 
were  strips  of  grass  in  fix)nt,  with  a  tree  or  two  in  ioit^ 
and  slips  of  kitchen  garden  behind,  where  a  lew  yttsm, 
gieens,  pinks,  rosebushes,  and  gooseberries  gr^w  i^ 
gether. 

It  waa  a  homely  little  place,  bat  it  waa  quiet  within 
and  without;  and  there  was  ftesh  air  to  be  had  Uawwi^ 
up  these  strips  of  gardens;  the  row  of  hoosca  whi^jh 
stood  opplbsite  being  equally  provided  in  this  lespe^^ 
and  a  broad  road  between  the  two  Imea.  Qjaai^  «»&. 
£wlt  air  were  what  poor  Claire's  nervea  iflwaoA  iiAvfcr 
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He  could  at  least  draw,  in  this  obscurity,  when  days 
were  long,  and  the  sunlight  lingered  reflected  upon  the 
opposite  wall;  drawing,  severe,  correct  drawing,  he  knew 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  excellence  in  art — 
draw  he  would,  and  he  did.  With  a  bit  of  blackened 
wood  at  first,  and  on  the  coarsest  paper,  and  from  the 
life  —  though  the  models  were  his  own  foot  and  hand. 

He  used  to  go  every  morning  to  his  employer's  shop, 
receive  the  large  bundle  of  prints  to  be  coloured  that 
day,  return  to  his  room,  drink  his  bowl  of  milk,  and  eat 
his  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  proceed  to  work  indefatigably, 
till  the  pile  was  finished.  This  rarely  happened  till  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  carried  his 
work  back,  and  at  the  end  of  every  week  received  his 
money.  Thus  Armand  Du  Chastel  was  become  a  mere 
day-labourer  —  a  Proletaire. 

His  lodging -and  the  necessary  food  consumed  ten 
shillings,  to  provide  decent  clothing  the  sixth  of  what 
remained  was  laid  by;  one  shilling  and  sixpence  was  the 
surplus  of  the  whole,  which  was  sacredly  hoarded  — 
deposited  in  a  little  box,  as  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  art. 

It  was  a  poor  beginning;  but  Armand  remembered 

"the  day  of  small  things,"  and  was  thankful.     I  believe 

few  men  who  count  their  accumulations   by  tens  and 

hundreds  of  thousands,  experience  that  sunshine  of  de- 

J^t  with  which,   on  a  Satuiiay  m"^\.,  tlaia  young  man 

dropped  bis  one-and-sixpence  ttiiovx^  ^^  ^H.  ^si  ^visifc^^ 
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)f  his  treasury  —  his  strong-box;  —  a  little  childish 
tt,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his  dear  old  uncle, 
rhen  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery. 

Then  he  would  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  ablutions, 
nd  of  a  toilette  carefully  arranged,  throwing  aside  his 
)ugh  working  dress,  putting  on  his  best  coat,  and  the 
arious  little  articles  then  thought  indispensable  to  the 
lainest  appearance  of  a  gentleman;  arraying  himself  as 
nipulously  to  please  his  father^s  eye,  as  ever  a  lover 
d  to  meet  his  mistress;  and,  light  of  heart,  cheered  by 
at  warm  and  comfortable  thing,  an  honest  conscience, 
!  would  sally  forth,  to  drink  tea  with  his  father  and 
3ther. 

Saturday  night  was  always  given  to  them.  It  was  a 
jrifice  to  spare  these  few  hours  from  his  pencil;  but  it 
IS  a  sacrifice  gladly  offered  at  this  shrine. 

The  elder  Du  Chastel  had  taken  rooms  in  a  small 
ise,  standing  in  a  small  row  at  Islington,  where  there 
re  strips  of  grass  in  front,  with  a  tree  or  two  in  each, 
i  slips  of  kitchen  garden  behind,  where  a  few  peas, 
jens,  pinks,  rosebushes,  and  gooseberries  grew  to- 
iler. 

It  was  a  homely  little  place,  but  it  was  quiet  within 
i  without;  and  there  was  fresh  air  to  be  had  blowing 

these  strips  of  gardens;   the  row  of  houses  which 
od  oppbsite  being  equally  provided  in   this  respect, 
I  a  broad  road  between,  the  two  lilies.     Q,\jifc\»  «aSi^ 
b  air  were  what  poor  Claire's  neivea  iovxaS^  m^- 
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He  could  at  least  draw,  in  this  obscurity,  when  days 
were  long,  and  the  sunlight  lingered  reflected  upon  the 
opposite  wall;  drawing,  severe,  correct  drawing,  he  knew 
to  be  the  foundation  of  aU  permanent  excellence  in  art — 
draw  he  would,  and  he  did.  With  a  bit  of  blackened 
wood  at  first,  and  on  the  coarsest  paper,  and  from  the 
life  —  though  the  models  were  his  own  foot  and  hand. 

He  used  to  go  every  morning  to  his  employer's  shop, 
receive  the  large  bundle  of  prints  to  be  coloured  that 
day,  return  to  his  room,  drink  his  bowl  of  milk,  and  eat 
his  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  proceed  to  work  indefatigably, 
till  the  pile  was  finished.  This  rarely  happened  till  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  carried  his 
work  back,  and  at  the  end  of  every  week  received  his 
money.  Thus  Armand  Du  Chastel  was  become  a  mere 
day-labourer  — '  a  Proletaire. 

His  lodging  'and  the  necessary  food  consumed  ten 
shillings,  to  provide  decent  clothing  the  sixth  of  what 
remained  was  laid  by;  one  shilling  and  sixpence  was  the 
surplus  of  the  whole,  which  was  sacredly  hoarded  — 
deposited  in  a  little  box,  as  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  art. 

It  was  a  poor  beginning;  but  Armand  remembered 

"the  day  of  smaU  things,"  and  was  thankful.     I  believe 

few  men  who  count  their  accumulations   by  tens  and 

2zz222dreds  of  thousands,  experience  that  sunshine  of  de- 

light  with  wliich,   on  a  Satuiia.7  m^vfc,  tlais  young  man 

dropped  his  one-and-sixpence  ttiiovx^  ^^  ^i^mS^^^ 
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of  hifl  treasury  —  his  strong-box;  —  a  little  childish 
sSaky  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his  dear  old  uncle, 
when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery. 

Then  he  would  indulge  in  aU  the  luxury  of  ablutions, 
and  of  a  toilette  carefully  arranged,  throwing  aside  his 
rough  working  dress,  putting  on  his  best  coat,  and  the 
Tarioos  little  articles  then  thought  indispensable  to  the 
plainest  appearance  of  a  gentleman;  arraying  himself  as 
scrapulously  to  please  his  father's  eye,  as  ever  a  lover 
W  to  meet  his  mistress;  and,  light  of  heart,  cheered  by 
tliat  warm  and  comfortable  thing,  aij  honest  conscience, 
he  would  sally  forth,  to  drink  tea  with  his  father  and 
mother. 

Saturday  night  was  always  given  to  them.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  to  spare  these  few  hours  from  his  pencil;  but  it 
Was  a  sacrifice  gladly  offered  at  this  shrine. 

The  elder  Du  Chastel  had  taken  rooms  in  a  small 
house,  standing  in  a  small  row  at  Islington,  where  there 
vrere  strips  of  grass  in  front,  with  a  tree  or  two  in  each, 
md  slips  of  kitchen  garden  behind,  where  a  few  peas, 
j;reens,  pinks,  rosebushes,  and  gooseberries  grew  to- 
gether. 

It  was  a  homely  little  place,  but  it  was  quiet  within 
md  without;  and  there  was  fresh  air  to  be  had  blowing 
ip  these  strips  of  gardens;  the  row  of  houses  which 
ttood  opjJbsite  being  equally  provided  in  this  respect, 
md  a  broad  road  between  the  two  lines.  OlxOl^V  «sA. 
vjsh  air  were  what  poor  Claire's  neivea  iovxxA  m^- 
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He  could  at  least  draw,  in  this  obscurity,  when  days 
were  long,  and  the  sunlight  lingered  reflected  upon  the 
opposite  wall;  drawing,  severe,  correct  drawing,  he  knev 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  excellence  in  art— 
draw  he  would,  and  he  did.  "With  a  bit  of  blackened 
wood  at  first,  and  on  the  coarsest  paper,  and  from  the 
life  —  though  the  models  were  his  own  foot  and  hand. 

He  used  to  go  every  morning  to  his  employees  shop, 
receive  the  large  bundle  of  prints  to  be  coloured  that 
day,  return  to  his  room,  drink  his  bowl  of  milk,  and  eat 
his  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  proceed  to  work  indefatigably, 
till  the  pile  was  finished.  This  rarely  happened  till  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  carried  his 
work  back,  and  at  the  end  of  every  week  received  his 
money.  Thus  Armand  Du  Chastel  was  become  a  mere 
day-labourer  — '  a  Proletaire. 

His  lodging' and  the  necessary  food  consumed  ten 
shillings,  to  provide  decent  clothing  the  sixth  of  what 
remained  was  laid  by;  one  shilling  and  sixpence  was  the 
surplus  of  the  whole,  which  was  sacredly  hoarded  -^ 
deposited  in  a  little  box,  as  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  art. 

It  was  a  poor  beginning;  but  Armand  remembered 

"the  day  of  small  things,"  and  was  thankful.     I  believe 

few  men  who  count  their  accumulations   by  tens  and 

izzmdreds  of  thousands,  experience  that  sunshine  of  de- 

l^ht  with  which,  on  a  SatvnAay  m-^^.,  t\:^  young  man 

dropped  hia  one-and-sixpeuc^  \^qvx^  ^^  ^^\a.*^^^ 
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i      of  his  treasury  —  his  strong-box;  —  a  little  childish 
i      affiur,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his  dear  old  uncle, 
when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery. 

Then  he  would  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  ablutions, 

I      and  of  a  toilette  carefully  arranged,  throwing  aside  his 

^     rough  working  dress,  putting  on  his  best  coat,  and  the 

'     various  little  articles  then  thought  indispensable  to  the 

plaiiiest  appearance  of  a  gentleman;  arraying  himself  as 

scrupulously  to  please  his  father^s  eye,  as  ever  a  lover 

^     did  to  meet  his  mistress;  and,  light  of  heart,  cheered  by 

I     that  warm  and  comfortable  thing,  an  honest  conscience, 

lie  would  sally  forth,  to  drink  tea  with  his  father  and 

mother. 

Saturday  night  was  always  given  to  them.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  to  spare  these  few  hours  from  his  pencil;  but  it 
was  a  sacrifice  gladly  offered  at  this  shrine. 

The  elder  Du  Chastel  had  taken  rooms  in  a  small 
house,  standing  in  a  small  row  at  Islington,  where  there 
Were  strips  of  grass  in  front,  with  a  tree  or  two  in  each, 
and  slips  of  kitchen  garden  behind,  where  a  few  peas, 
greens,  pinks,  rosebushes,  and  gooseberries  grew  to- 
gether. 

It  was  a  homely  littie  place,  but  it  was  quiet  within 
and  without;  and  there  was  fresh  air  to  be  had  blowing 
tip  these  strips  of  gardens;  the  row  of  houses  which 
stood  opplbsite  being  equally  provided  in  this  respect, 
and  a  broad  road  between  the  two  linea.  QtQia\»  «sA 
£vsJi  air  were  what  poor  Claire's  neryea  iovmSi  m^- 
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He  could  at  lea43t  draw,  in  this  obscurity,  when  days 
were  long,  and  the  sunlight  lingered  reflected  upon  the 
opposite  wall;  drawing,  severe,  correct  drawing,  he  knew 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  excellence  in  art— 
draw  he  would,  and  he  did.  With  a  bit  of  blackened 
wood  at  first,  and  on  the  coarsest  paper,  and  firom  the 
life  —  though  the  models  were  his  own  foot  and  hand 

He  used  to  go  every  morning  to  his  employer's  shop, 
receive  the  large  bundle  of  prints  to  be  coloured  that 
day,  return  to  his  room,  drink  his  bowl  of  milk,  and  eat 
his  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  proceed  to  work  indefatigahly, 
till  the  pile  was  finished.  This  rarely  happened  till  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  carried  his 
work  back,  and  at  the  end  of  every  week  received  his 
money.  Thus  Armand  Du  Chastel  was  become  a  mere 
day-labourer  — '  a  Proletaire. 

His  lodging' 'and  the  necessary  food  consumed  ten 
shillings,  to  provide  decent  clothing  the  sixth  of  what 
remained  was  laid  by;  one  shilling  and  sixpence  was  the 
surplus  of  the  whole,  which  was  sacredly  hoarded  ■— 
deposited  in  a  little  box,  as  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  art. 

It  was  a  poor  beginning;  but  Armand  remembered 

"the  day  of  small  things,"  and  was  thankful.     I  believe 

few  men  who  coimt  their  accumulations   by  tens  and 

bundreds  of  thousands,  experience  that  sunshine  of  de- 

light  with  wMch,   on  a  8atva^7  m*^,  t\!da  young  man 

dropped  his  one-and-sixpeace  tocjvj^^  ^^  i^\sL*^^\S^ 
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of  his  treasury  —  his  strong-box;  —  a  little  childish 
affidr,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his  dear  old  uncle, 
,    when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery. 

Then  he  would  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  ablutions, 
and  of  a  toilette  carefully  arranged,  throwing  aside  his 
rough  working  dress,  putting  on  his  best  coat,  and  the 
various  little  articles  then  thought  indispensable  to  the 
plainest  appearance  of  a  gentleman;  arraying  himself  as 
flcrapulously  to  please  his  father^s  eye,  as  ever  a  lover 
W  to  meet  his  mistress;  and,  light  of  heart,  cheered  by 
tbat  warm  and  comfortable  thing,  34  honest  conscience, 
he  would  saUy  forth,  to  drink  tea  with  his  father  and 
ttiother. 

Saturday  night  was  always  given  to  them.  It  was  a 
Sacrifice  to  spare  these  few  hours  from  his  pencil;  but  it 
Was  a  sacrifice  gladly  offered  at  this  shrine. 

The  elder  Du  Chastel  had  taken  rooms  in  a  small 
house,  standing  in  a  small  row  at  Islington,  where  there 
were  strips  of  grass  in  front,  with  a  tree  or  two  in  each, 
and  slips  of  kitchen  garden  behind,  where  a  few  peas, 
greens,  pinks,  rosebushes,  and  gooseberries  grew  to- 
gether. 

It  was  a  homely  little  place,  but  it  was  quiet  within 
and  without;  and  there  was  fresh  air  to  be  had  blowing 
up  these  strips  of  gardens;  the  row  of  houses  which 
stood  opjfesite  being  equally  provided  in  this  respect, 
and  a  broad  road  between  the  two  linea.  CL\3i^\»  «si^ 
fiTasA  au-  were  what  poor  Claire's  neryea  iavmai  VaS^- 
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pensable.     They  were  the  very  conditions  of  existence 
to  her  —  and  here  they  were  secured. 

They  had  but  two  small  rooms  —  a  sitting-room  to 
the  front,  a  bed-room  to  the  back;  the  proprietor  and  his 
wife  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  house.  One  of  those 
quiet  vegetating  couples,  who  live  like  their  own  cab- 
bages, and  make  scarcely  more  stir.  No  lovers  of  noise 
themselves,  they  were  happy  to  receive  this  quiet  pair, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  most  demure  little  maiden 
of  a  charity  girl,  give  the  necessary  attendance  to  the 
invalid,  and  provide  the  cooking  for  the  table.  All  by 
the  way  being  done  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  neat- 
ness and  nicety,  which  was  common  to  the  good  wives  of 
those  good  old  times.  I  much  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  the  comfort  of  finding  the  same,  if  we  went  to  look 
for  it,  by  taking  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  small  row  of 
houses  at  Islington  now-a-days. 

At  first,  there  had  been  no  bed  for  Armand,  and  he 
had  to  return  after  a  long  fatiguing  walk  back  to  his 
own  close  little  room  to  sleep;  but  the  good  couple  were 
speedily  interested  in  their  lodgers;  that  noble-looking 
man  who  "sure/y  had  seen  better  days,"  as  the  worthy 
retired  breeches-maker  had  it. 

And  that  poor  sick  lady,  with  those  delicate  white 
hands  of  hers,  and  that  pale  fedr  cheek,  her  nice  ways, 
and  gentle  voice,  and  grateful  thanks  for  every  little 
tbiDg  that  was  done  fox  laetl 

But  most  of  all  did  the  ^wiie>  \ke^  ^^^cMg,  ^  ^sS^^ 
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edr,  admire  ''that  sweet,  beaatifdl  young  man,  with  bis 
right  face  and  his  golden  hair,  looking  like  the  angels 
lemselyes,  —  as  if  he  gave  out  light,  as  I  Ve  seen  it  in 

pictur*  —  coming  to  diink  tea  with  his  poor  parents, 
'm  afraid  they  are  very  poor.** 

"I  think,  Mr.  Bradley,"  she  went  on  one  day,  after 
aving  indulged  more  than  usual  in  poetry  of  the  above 
escription;  for  all  the  poetry  in  her  nature  —  and  we 
U  have  it  somewhere  or  other  —  was  called  to  life  by 
bese  lodgers  of  hers:  "IVe.  been  thinking,  Mr.  Bradley, 
hat  it's  a  pity  now  the  days  are  growing  shorter,  and 
"od  weather  coming  on,  that  the  young  lad  —  he 's  but 

lad  —  on  a  Saturday  night  should  have  to  go  mud- 
ling  through  the  nasty  street,  I  know  not  how  far,  to 
is  own  lodgings.  You  know  there  's  the  little  blue 
ioset  has  a  camp  bed  in  it;  you  don't  intend  to  let  it; 
ippose  we  give  it  up  to  the  young  gentleman?" 

"By  all  manner  of  means  —  what  must  we  ask? 

ot  much,  I  suppose  —  It's  a  small  bit  of  a  place,  but 

ten  it's  just  new  papered,  and  a  white  cotton  bed  costs 

Loney,  and  wants  washing." 

"Ask?     You  're  not  going  to  ask  anything  for  it?    If 

could  be  had  for  paying  for  —  that  is,  if  they  could 

ford  to  pay  for  it  —  do  you  think  they  would  not  have 

iquired  about  it  long  ago?     John  Bradley,  it's  no  use 

incing  the  matter,  those  people  are  as  poor  as  church 

ice  —  not  a  shrpence  to  throw  away,  as  m  isrj  \xfc«s^»\ 
ieve,^ 
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eidley  gave  a  sort  of  discontented  gnini 
,  I  know  —  you're  not  fond  of  poor  folk  — 
But  there's  something  about  what* s  poor  — 
}ud  —  who  has  had  a  right  to  be  proud, 
not  proud  —  that  goes  to  my  heart  "When 
lem  poor  souls  —  the  old  habit  of  doing 
gentlefolks  —  coming  up,  and  then  a  si^ 
llling  put  back  into  the  pocket  —  I  find  it 
ig.  Forgetting  it  you  see  for  a  moment  - 
B  memory  coming  back  of  what  he  is,  John 
think  it  more  moving  than  a  play." 
;  and  so,  if  you  had  not  some  one  nigh  you 
;er  noddle  than  your  own,  you'd  soon  be 
f  your  money." 

d  wife  possessed  that  rarest  and  best  of  qua- 
Lfe.     She  was  not  swift  to  reply.     She  knew 
d  her  peace,  and  so  keep  the  peace, 
ired  out  Mr.  Bradley's  cup  of  tea;  sugared 
I  it;  gently  put  pussy  aside,  who  lay  purring 
fender;   lifted  from   the  brass    footman  the 
and  delicious  of  toasted  muffins;  and   then, 
then,  renewed  the  attack, 
jht  John  Bradley  loved  to  do  a  good-natured 
I  as  anybody." 
0   I   do;    but   not   to   let   my   lodgings  for 


I  don't  intend  to  let  \5aak.  Towoi,  ^wsc  know; 
e  odds?  If  they  eoxiV^  ^«^  ^^^"v^..  ^^^^^ 


;j;|jje  first  litU^ 
:  greeted  them 
and  che( 
To  say  i 
g^jnferred,  \ 
fix)m  Satuv 
great    Tbe> 
gjst  litde  tu 
to  all  1 


^^^ 
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fliey?  but  as  they  can't,  what  matters  it?  You  know  you 
gets  nothing,  any  how. .  •  He 's  such  a  good  boy  — 
what  our  little  Johnnie  might  have  been,  if  the  Lord 
liad  spared  him,  I  somehow  think  —  So  pious  and 
loving  to  his  father.  Don't  you  think  our  poor  little 
one  would  have  had  just  that  shining  golden  hair,  like 
ibieads  of  sun-beams?'' 

John  Bradley  gave  a  sigh. 

"And  to  think  of  his  a-walking  all  that  weary  way 
of  a  Saturday  night  —  rain  or  snow,  sleet  or  hail  — 
because  he  will  pay  his  duty  to  his  father" 

"Have  it  your  own  way.     Do  just  as  you  like." 

"Ay,  that's  you.  —  You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the 
v^orld,  John  Bradley,  when  you  think  of  it." 


This  was  the  turning  point. 

The  first  little,  agreeable,  unexpected  event  which 
fiad  greeted  them.  It  was  touching  to  see  how  all  were 
pleased  and  cheered  by  it  —  they  accepted  it  as  an 
)men.  To  say  nothing  of  the  very  real  accommodation 
thus  conferred,  the  pleasure  of  having  their  son  every 
wreck  from  Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morning  was 
very  great.  There  is  something  so  very  encouraging  in 
Ihe  first  little  turn  of  Fortune  to  those  who  have  been 
2xposed  to  all  her  stings  and  buffets  —  something  so 
very  sweet  to  those  whom  adversity  hath.  maAft  «\7W3a%<2t^ 
ren  to  a  brother,  in  receiving  a  token  oi  gooQi  V^l 

i 
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The  Du  Chaatels,  however,  were  uneasy  till  ihey 
could  hit  upon  some  means  of  shewing  their  sense  of 
the  good  woman's  kindness  —  but  that  was  not  long 
to  seek. 

Armand  employed  the  time  thus  saved  to  him  on 
a  Saturday  night,  by  making  a  candlelight  study  of 
his  landlady's  good  man,  with  her  cat  —  her  beloved 
tabby  —  upon  his  knee;  and  this  he  presented  to  her. 

She  was  delighted  with  it  —  as  many  others,  better 
skilled  in  such  things,  far  less  interested  in  John  Bradley 
and  the  cat  than  she  was  —  might  have  been. 

Du  Chastel  could  not  help  exclaiming,  when  he 
saw  it  — 

"I  am  no  judge  of  such  things;  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  wonderful  effect." 

The  mother  looked  at  it  and  sighed. 

"How  good  it  is!"  and  sighed  again.  "A  painter! 
only  a  painter  after  all!"  was  her  reflection  —  but  she 
would  not  give  it  words. 

"ITie  light  of  the  candle  falls  so  well  —  and  tlie 
old  man  is  his  very  self  —  and  yet  far  better  than  he 
ever  looks.  And  as  for  the  cat,  I  think  I  could  pnt 
my  hand  into  her  long  fur." 

And  she  returned  it  to  her  sou,  aixd  sighed  again. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

**  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows , 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lash  woodbine , 
With  sweet  mask-roses,  and  with  eglantine.** 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Febseyebance  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  virtues  of  this 
world,  the  one  that  most  invariably  insures  its  own  re- 
ward. It  was  not  very  long  before  this  resolute  per- 
sistence in  doing  what  lay  before  him,  be  it  what  it 
might,  irksome  or  not,  and  doing  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
secured  its  recompense  to  Armand. 

The  proprietor  of  the  business  from  which  he  re- 
ceived employment,  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the 
nierits  of  the  young  stranger  to  whom  he  was  giving 
work.  His  punctuality  —  his  industry  —  the  gentleness 
^d  softness  of  his  manners,  first  excited  his  attention, 
la  these  qualities  he  far  excelled  his  fellow-labourers, 
Baostly  negligent,  rough  young  men,  occupied  in  these 
Wer  branches  —  outer  confines,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  them  so  —  of  art.  Which  they  undertook,  be- 
cause' they  were  too  idle  to  have  made  themselves 
^pable  of  anything  better,  and  were  content,  so  that 
iey  earned  enough  for  a  few  low  indulgences,  to  grovel 
Q  the  position  of  unskilled  labourers  for  the  remainder 
f  their  lives. 

What  they  did  was  just  hurried  through  -well  caau^ 
escape  dismission  —  hut  that  was  all, 

•fe/ya  Mars/on,  /,  ^« 
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on  of  Mr.  Giindly  had  been  fix)m  the  first 
distinguished  appearance  and  manners  of 
■anger  —  so  very  unlike  what  he  was 
istomed  to  meet  with.  This  led  him  to 
17  of  the  plates  he  had  been  employed  to 
e  could  not  help  observing  how  much 
lal  they  were  done. 

d  neitt  to  entrust  some  prints  of  a  some- 
description  to   his  hand,   and  he  fonnd 
I  be  satisfied. 

one  morning,  as  Armand  entered  the  shop 
iaily  tale  of  work,  he  was  thus  addressed 

• 

ntleman"  —  in  a  Mendly  voice  —  "those 

you  coloured  were  very  weU  done." 
i  you  were  pleased,  sir,"   was  the  reply, 
inting  to  the  cheek  with  pleasure:  so  ac- 
he to  discouragement,  that  even  this  Httle 

him.     "The  subject  interested  me,  and 
en  me  were  of  a  superior  description.    It 

for  me  to  work  upon  it  with  them." 
—  and  if  8  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  work 

And  if  s  a  great  pleasure  also  to  me  to 
an  so  steady  and  well-behaved  as  I  have 

be;  so,  young  gentleman,   I  have  been 
aething  to  your  advantage." 
strange  mannei  iot  ^3[\fe  \i<5As  of  the  Du 
addressed  "by  ^  tw^e^tckaio.  Vn.  \5cl^  '^^xsss!^ 


^ 


^,  you 

>le  oiw 

^  gay  th^  ^»M^ 
W  ever  y€ 

^jeen  eng?« 
^^ss^  are  ijA 
^lingP, 
^  colo^  t^ 
be  ^:sSSi\ 


\0a^ 
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06  flush  of  burning  cnnison  mounted  to  the  once  proud 
leek,  but  as  quickly  was  it  subdued.  What  was  he 
iw?  Where  it  pleased  Him,  "who  putteth  down  one 
id  raiseth  up  another,",  to  place  him.  What  he  once 
id,  was  bestowed;  what  he  now  was,  imposed.     There 

no  room  for  false  pride  when  people  think  in 
is  way. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  good 
Inion;  and  if  it  is  your  intention  to  favour  me  by 
ne  employment  in  a  rather  higher  line  of  art  to  which 
night  be  found  competent,  I  shall,  indeed,  be  greatly 
Lebted  to  you." 

"You'd  get  a  good  deal  better  remuneration  for  your 
le,  you  understand.'* 

"It  was  not  that  I  was  thinking  of,  but  the  pleasure 
the  work;  though  the  last  consideration  is  far  &om  a 
agreeable  one,"  said  young  Du  Chastel,  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  sir,  there  is  about  to  come  out  one  of  the  — 
aay  say  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  botanical  work 
,t  has  ever  yet  been  published  in  England.  It  is  by 
kt  celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Curtis.  It's  to  be  called 
I  'Flora  Londinensis.'  Artists  of  the  highest  merit 
re  been  engaged  to  make  the  drawings;  the  engravings 
m  them  are  in  the  first  style  of  excellence,  really 
tutiful  things,  and  we  are  about  to  engage  the  best 
ids  to  colour  the  prints.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  you 
uld  be  fully  competent  to  imdertake,  and  would 
9jr.    Do  yon  love  -flowers?    The  work,  la  \i^  owtK^m^ 

14* 
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all  the  plants  found  growing  in  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  round  London.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  — 
well  done,  ain't  it?" 

And  he  handed  to  Armand  that  beautiful  pkte  of 
the  hawkweed,  (Hieracium  umhellatum),  one  of  the  in- 
nimierable  examples  of  perfection  in  drawing  of  this  de- 
scription to  be  found  in  the  "Flora  Londinensis"  of 
Curtis. 

The  eye  of  the  young  painter  was  rivetted  upon  it 

He  could  at  one  glance  discern  the  perfection  of  the 
drawing,  the  delicacy  of  detail,  the  grace,  and  simplicity 
of  the  execution.  It  gave  the  same,  or  even,  perhaps, 
more  pleasure  than  the  real  plant,  with  all  its  wild  and 
simple  charms,  could  have  done. 

"It  is  beautiful,"  he  said.  "Colour  these!  I  should 
scarcely  think  it  a  mere  mechanical  operation  to  be  so 
employed." 

"Well,  neither  will  it  be  altogether  mechanical  It 
is  Mr.  Curtis's  wish  that  the  colouring  of  the  first  sheet 
should  be  from  nature,  assisted  by  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal drawing.  He  thinks  that  the  exact  tints  may  thus 
be  more  perfectly  obtained;  —  at  least,  he  wishes  the 
experiment  to  be  made,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
specimens.  I  should  like  you  to  try  your  hand  at  this 
sort  of  work;  it  will  require  both  taste  and  skill.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  young  gentleman,  you  possess  them 
bo^.     What  do  you  say  to  itV 

The  heart  of  Armaad  xesSXy  ttercW^^si^  ^'s^Sdl  ^^sbssass.. 
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To  colour  from  nature!  To  attempt  the  transfer  to  paper 
of  those  exquisite  tints,  and  veins,  and  shades,  andli^ts^ 
over  which  he  often  had  hung  in  mute  rapture.  Thi^ 
to  be  substituted  for  the  gorgon  caricatures,  and  monsters 
of  hideous  deformity  and  execrable  drawing,  upon  which 
he  had  been  so  long  employed. 

He  could  not  thank  worthy  Mr.  Grindly  enough. 
The  honest  man  was  pleased.     Gratitude  —  sincere, 
ieartfelt  gratitude  —  is  sweet  to  all;  and  he  must  be 
gross  and  hard-hearted  indeed  who  does  not  find  pleasure 
in  having  bestowed  genuine  pleasure. 
The  good  man's  eyes  twinkled. 
"Youll  handle  this  as  if  you  loved  it,  Isee,**  said  he. 
"Shall  I  not?    This  drawing  is  quite  admirable;  and 
are  they  all  equally  good?" 

"Nearly  so.  And  if  you  give  satisfaction  in  the  first 
attempt,  well  take  care  you've  work  enough.  But  you 
ask  nothing  about  the  terms.  Do  you  mean  to  do  it  for 
the  same  as  your  vermilion  and  sap-green  hobgoblins?" 

"I  could  not  do  that.  This  will  demand  much  time 
md  care  to  do  well.  —  How  beautifal!  —  how  exces- 
dvely  beautifiil!"  examining  the  engraving  and  comparing 
t  with  a  specimen  of  the  flower  represented,  which  stood 
in  a  rummer-^lass  beside  the  publisher's  desk.  "One  has 
10  idea,  until  one  comes  minutely  to  examine  such  things, 
low  mtrinsically  beautiful  nature  is  —  how  far  beyond 
ill  the  best  doin^  of  man!  These  veiny  U^ave^^  tha 
xquhite  delicftcy  of  texture,  and  of  eoloxMC  m^Jaa  ^<3^^^- 
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petals  —  I  think  they  call  them  —  the  immitable  grace 
in  the  flexure  of  the  stem!" 

The  publisher  let  him  go  on,  fixing  his  somewhat 
hard  brown  eye  upon  him,  till  the  eye  softened  —  melted 
with  an  expression,  strange  enough  to  meet  with  there; 
but  the  unaffected  pleasure  of  the  young  man  touched 
him. 

"I  see  you  wiU  do  it  well,  and  many  things  beside 
this  well;  go  on  and  prosper." 

Du  Chastel  sighed. 

"Ah!  if  I  had  but  ..." 

"But  what?" 

"The  opportunity  to  improve." 

"What  do  you  want  in  order  to  improve?" 

"Time,  materials,  models,  teaching  —  everything." 

"My  dear  young  sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "numbers 
of  fellows  that  I  see  every  day  possess  aU  these  advan- 
tages and  make  nothing  of 'em.  Perhaps  you'U  make 
something  through  being  without  them;  and  I  think  you 
bid  fair  to  do  it." 

And  this  was  the  amount  of  worthy  Mr.  Grindly*s 
encouragement  of  rising  talent.     Yet  it  was  something. 

The  terms  of  the  new  work  were  settled,  and  on 
a  very  liberal  scale  in  comparison  with  those  obtained 
before. 

Du  Chastel  was  most  thankM,  for  it  enabled  him  to 
change  his  lodpng.    The  miaewi^Aft  \isAft  )afe  \«ji  till  then 
occupied  waa  already  telling  "cq&ou  Yaa  ^ia^^fi5x\  ^^iofc  Tis^aa 
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upon  nerves  too   morbidly  delicate,  and  the  darkness, 

especially  in  the  short  days,  interfered  with  study. 

He  ventured  upon  the  encouragement  of  this  rise  in 

Us  profession  to  please  himself  by  taking  his  present 

rooms. 

Their  almost  inaccessible  height,  planted  at  the  top 

of  such  steep  and  narrow  staircases  —  things  which 
tendered  them  unacceptable  to  lodgers  in  general  — 
Were  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him. 

Having  no  one  overhead,  or  on  the  same  attic,  his 
Upper  staircase  was  his  own,  as  well  as  the  three  rooms 
on  the  floor.  The  air  in  this  lofty  position  was,  for  a 
city,  fresh  and  wholesome  —  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  being  thus  in  his  pinnacle  tower  raised  above  its 
heavier  damps,  delightful.  And  few  in  the  vast  multi- 
tude around  were  happier  than  Armand  Du  Chastel  ta- 
king possession  of  his  new  home,  and  arrangiug  his  little 
furniture.  This  consisted  of  a  poor  camp  bedstead  and 
flock  bed,  three  chairs  —  one  of  them  without  a  back, 
a  crippled  round  table  —  one  foot  propped  up  on  a  bit 
of  wood,  two  or  three  yards  of  green  baize  to  stand  for 
a  carpet,  his  beloved  easel,  and,  the  only  luxury  of  the 
place,  a  strong,  well-made  table,  where  to  sit  and  colour 
bis  plates. 

This  indispensable  article  was  the  only  one  he  had 
borrowed  money  from  his  friend  the  publisher  to  pur- 
chase. He  had  paid  the  'debt  by  instahnents,  and  the 
property  waa  now  bia  own. 
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Upon  this  table  now  lay  a  very  lai^  heap  of  plates 
for  the  "Flora  Londinensis,"  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  to  colour.  They  were  chiefly  of  apparently  insig- 
niflcant  plants,  but  upon  that  account  demanding  especial 
taste  and  delicacy  in  the  management. 

Four  different  plates  there  were,  which  went  to  the 
formation  of  that  huge  pile  now  lying  upon  his  table, 
all,  as  it  happened,  acquaintances  and  especial  favourites 
of  his  own.     One  was  the  little  pink  wood -geranium 
{Geranium  Bobertianum),  dear  to  every  child  as  the  familiar 
robin,  with  its  sweetly- outlined  veined  pink  diminutive 
flowers;  its  beautiful  many-scented  leaves  of  rich,  warn 
greens,  fading  first  into  the  richest  crimson,   and  dying 
into  a  soft  and  melancholy  yellow,  as  this  plant  may  still 
be  seen  "in  that  most  delightful  work  of  Curtis.     There 
was  the  little   tender  nodding  bluebell  (Campanula  ro- 
tundi folia),  with  its  tiny  bell  of  heaven's  own  blue  and 
its  waxen  clapper,  formed  to  make  a  ring  of  bells  for 
Titania's  wedding-day.  This  likewise  being  a  rare  treasure 
to  children,  and  here  represented  with  a  truth  that  car- 
ried you  into  the  fields  at  once. 

Wonderful  specimen  of  perfection  in  botanical  draw- 
ing and  colouring. 

He  had  been  out  the  evening  before,  exploring  se- 
cluded lanes  and  little  woods,  at  that  time  not  so  distant 
i^wm  London  aa  they  are  now,  andlaad  ^^ILected  specimens 
of  the  plants  be  had  undertaken^,  ^eWtoMi^  \ft  ^^^ 
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Mr.  Grindly's  hint,  and  give  a  vitality  to  his  tints,  by  a 
firesh  comparison  with  nature. 

The  delight  he  took  in  the  first  print  he  executed, 
can  scarcely  be  understood  except  by  those  who  know 
the  ecstasy  excited  in  such  minds  as  his  by  the  con- 
templation of  real  excellence. 

It  proved  a  study  as  well  as  a  delight. 

It  was  not  mute  nature  that  he  aspired  to  draw;  but 
he  was  one  to  find  lessons  in  plants,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  from  everything. 

There  is  something  in  the  physiognomy  of  Nature 
when  she  speaks  in  her  endless  variety  of  forms,  that 
ias  a  sort  of  humanity  in  it;  telling  of  that  something 
Which  lies  under  all  forms  of  beauty,  be  it  the  modest, 
loving,  little  wood -geranium,  or  the  passionate  bud  of 
he  rose.  And  these  charming  flower-pictures  upon  which 
xe  was  employed,  helped  the  imagination  iu  the  inven- 
ion  of  higher  things;  thiugs  where  what  was  faintly 
igured  in  the  flower,  found  full  expression  ia  the  form 
lext  to  divine  of  man. 

Armand  learned  also  at  this  time  a  good  deal  con- 
;eniing  the  management  and  effects  of  colour,  and  con- 
iderable  additional  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Everything  is  a  lesson  to  genius  inventive  and  per- 
leptive  as  his.  No  doubt,  there  are  numbers  who  spend 
heir  whole  lives  employed  in  the  same  'mscsm&i^  ^si^ 
aara  reallf  nothing,  as  theie  are  those  ^1ao  '^^'^  ^  VRi% 
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eventful  life  of  experienoe,  to  end  it  just  the  noodles  they 
began. 

The  work,  when  it  came  to  a  repetition  upon  the 
same  identical  subject  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  was  tedious  enough;  and  many  an  impatient  spirit 
would  have  murmured  and  pitied  themselves  excessively 
for  being  condemned  to  such  a  drudgery.  Not  he;  he 
was  thankful  and  cheerful,  whistliug  like  a  bird  in 
emulation  of  the  piping  thrush  below,  as  he  coloured 
away. 

And  when  the  daily  task  was  done,  after  aUowing 
himself  an  hour  for  exercise  and  fresh  air  —  for  he  be- 
gan to  treasure  his  health  and  to  know  the  value  of  sound 
nerves  and  a  sound  spirit  —  he  would  return  home  with 
a  heart  throbbing  with  pleasure,  to  labour  for  the  short 
time  remaining  at  his  real  vocation. 

The  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  brought  him 
now  and  then  into  communication  with  the  gentlemen 
employed  upon  it.  And  his  industry,  the  something  to 
be  observed  in  him  above  the  mere  mechanical  colourer, 
his  intelligent  countenance,  and,  above  all,  his  charming 
manners,  interested  every  one  who  saw  him. 

Some  valuable  prints  from  the  old  masters  were  lent 
him  to  study  and  to  copy.  He  at  times  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  really  fine  pictures  not  acces- 
sible to  the  pubKc  as  they  are  now. 

He  felt  his  knowledge  ex^^QXkdco!^.  "fife  'b^^ui  to  have 
glimpses  of  what  he  was  a\K)u\.,  oi  ^^  ^ess^x  ^>^Ns.^ 
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lus  aims.  He  felt  himself  impioyii^,  and  lie  felt  him- 
self growing  rich;  the  little  store  devoted  to  the  grand 
pursuit^  began  to  increase  into  something  that  really  could 
command  the  indispensables  for  study. 

He  was  happy. 

So  happy,  that  it  was  a  delight  to  look  upon  his  face, 
as,  fedthful  to  duty,  every  Saturday  evening  saw  him 
walking  away  to  Islington.  Threading  the  streets  at  a 
cheerful  pace,  a  little  basket  in  his  hand,  in  which  was 
some  delicacy,  a  bit  of  crimson-gilled  and  golden  fish,  a 
smmy-feathered  game  bird,  or  maybe,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
with  their  freshest  bloom  upon  them,  just  delivered  ftom 
a  newly-arrived  basket.  The  handle  of  his  father's  door 
he  would  turn  without  knocking,  and  enter,  bringing 
peace  and  happiness  with  him. 

There  he  would  find  his  father  resting  after  his  week's 
work,  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  wife's  couch,  reading  or 
musing,  serious,  but  calm,  like  one  who  had  done  with 
life,  and  only  awaited  his  dismissal  from  a  task  which 
this  last  disaster  seemed  to  have  rendered  too  hard  even 
for  his  courage. 

He  was  now  past  the  meridian  of  life.  The  galleys 
had  absorbed  his  youth  and  middle  age.  Great  and  un- 
mitigated suffering  of  mind,  and  the  most  cruel  hardships, 
entailed  by  excessive  labour  and  want  of  proper  food 
combined,  cannot  be  endured  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  sapping  the  fir^ngth  of  a  man.. 

But  it  was  not  until  this   second  c«L\aa\io^'i  >  ^2sask 
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repetition,  with  some  variatioiis  of  the  same  tale  of  utter 
ruin  befel  him,  that  he  felt  how  different  was  the  present 
man  from  the  one  of  five-and-twenty  years  before. 

The  spring  of  life  when  thus  pressed  upon  was  found 
to  be  broken. 

All  he  felt  capable  of  undertaking,  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  clerk's  place  in  a  merchant's  house;  and  this  he 
obtained. 

People  were  ashamed  to  offer  him  so  humble  a  situa- 
tion, but  he  said  it  was  what  he  was  best  fitted  for.  Of 
course  he  was  able  to  command  a  tolerable  salary  — 
enough  for  his  wants  —  and  he  was  content. 

With  his  usual  humility  he  accepted  his  place,  and 
performed  its  duties  faithfully. 

He  never  complained,  yet  cheerfulness  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  able  to  command  in  himself  — 
indeed  he  did  not  try  for  it.  A  calm  seriousness  —  a 
gentle,  placid  dignity,  was  habitual  with  him,  and  in- 
spired a  respect  which  was  not  without  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  yoimg  clerks  with  whom  he  came 
into  communication. 

It  is  good  to  feel  moral  approbation  and  reverence 
for  something  that  is  not  grandeur,  is  not  power,  is  not 
splendour,  is  not  money. 

Every  one  was  the  better  for  having  to  associate  with 
Du  Chastel. 

One  only  source  of  joy  TemaML^^^  isst  t3aA  deadened 
heart. 
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Here  he  felt  no  mortification.  It  was  impossible  to 
io  it 

He  had  stnig^ed  manfully  once  himself,  and  he  loved 
to  see  the  generous  unbroken  strength  of  the  young 
spirit  —  the  brave  and  vigorous  swimmer,  battling  with 
the  waves  of  life. 

That  he  would  finally  conquer,  he  felt  certain;  he 
could  feel  no  real  anxiety  for  one  bom  to  exceL 

Aimand  possessed  the  qualities  which,  according  to 
I^  Chasters  view  of  life,  invariably  succeed.  Sooner  or 
later,  his  son  would  be  a  distinguished  —  ho  was  already 
a  happy  —  man. 

And  thus  time   passed   not  altogether  unpleasantly 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

**■  *Ti8  hard  to  say ,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appears  in  painting  or  in  judging  ill; 
But  of  ttio  two ,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tiro  our  patience ,  than  mislead  our  sense.** 

Pope. 

I  ENDED  the  last  chapter  with  this  sentence: 

Thus  the  time  passed  not  altogether  unpleasantiy 
^ay. 

It  is  a  happy  period  in  most  men*s  lives  when  they 
e  preparing  themselves  to  do. 

It  is  the  season  of  hope  —  hope  unchastened  by  ex- 
jrience.  A  sort  of  fairy-land  of  justice  and  tv^\ 
iene  success,  of  course,  proportionably  iQ^^iAa\ka\ia'^^» 
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endeavour,  and  where  there  is  any  great  natural  capa- 
city, does  much  more. 

Everything  smiles  upon  the  young  determined  stu- 
dent. Difficulties  vanish  before  his  vigour  and  courage, 
for  the  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with  are  honest 
ones,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  task  itself;  absolute 
and  positive  in  their  form,  and  to  be  vanquished  by  the 
same  means  with  which  others  have  succeeded  in  ove^ 
coming  them.  It  is  a  race  in  which  the  best  and  most 
determined  runner  invaiiably  wins. 

Whilst  we  are  learners,  our  way  is  marked  out 
plainly  before  us.  The  ascent  may  be  steep,  the  path 
rugged,  but  every  step  we  take  brings  us  nearer  to  our 
end.  Every  night  closes  with  the  cheering  reflection  of 
an  advance,  however  small,  effected. 

But  different  is  it  when  once  the  gate  is  opened, 
and  the  threshold  passed,  which  separates  acquirement 
from  execution. 

"Gentlemen,  I  perceive  you  are  not  cabbages," 
began  the  stammering  lecturer  —  and  stopped  short. 
He  had  long  been  preparing  himself  to  address  the 
public  by  haranguing  the  vegetables  in  his  garden,  and 
something  of  the  same  sort  takes  place  when  the  student 
passes  into  the  producer  —  be  it  in  art,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions, statesmanship,  or  life. 

The  moment  of  trial  comes  when  we  cease  to  follow, 
and  step  forth,  to  do  as  be&t  we  csiXi)  ^Isil^^. 

J^ascia  ogni  speranza  vox  cKentrate.,  ^^^  wi^ 
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not  be  said;  but  CNiiello's  pathetic  farewell  to  his  peace- 
fill,  thoughtless,  unanxious  nights  and  days  is  but  too 
applicable. 

Happiness  —  the  bright,  unclouded  happiness  of  the 
young  sanguine  spirit,  is  henceforth  at  an  end.  And 
trouble,  and  care,  and  a  hard  contest  —  not  with  things 
merely,  but  with  men  —  lies  before  him;  and 


II 


Oh  the  misery  which  man  hath  made  for  man !  **  — 


And  most  of  all,  perhaps,  for  the  follower  of  art. 

For  it  is  not  with  realities  alone,  but  with  all  man- 
ner of  visionary  'spectres,  that  genius  thus  directed  has 
henceforth  to  contend.  Not  with  sound  and  just  criti- 
cisms, censures  founded  upon  upright  judgments,  from 
which  so  much  may  be  learned,  and  to  which  the  honest 
luind  yields  assent  with  a  certain  satisfaction;  but  with 
ill  the  vagaries  of  caprice,  the  mistakes  of  presumptuous 
gnorance,  obtuse  perception  in  influential  places,  and 
ibove  all,  the  blightings  of  malice  and  envy. 

To  do  well,  no  longer  insures  success;  to  do  luckily, 
s  often  more.  Chance,  happy  accident,  favour,  dexterous 
idaptation  of  talents  to  the  popular  taste,  prevail  so  far; 
md  true  genius  is  seldom,  one  might  say,  almost  never, 
lexterous. 

**The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  ge- 
leration  than  the  children  of  light."  And  there  is  some- 
hii^  in  the  Yery  nature  of  genius,  whidi  t^'cAk^  ^ 
mgularljr  inapt  for  the  vulgar  conteutioiva  oi  \Jaft  ^t^n^. 
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The  very  high  imagiiiatiTe  feeling,  which  is  its 
prime  distinction,  renders  it  rarely  contented  with  the 
results  of  its  own  efforts;  and  where  others  censure,  the 
deep  sense  of  its  own  short  comings  makes  it  singularly 
prcme  to  confirm  the  sentence. 

Men  take  others  upon  credit  much  in  the  way  as 
they  see  them  esteem  themselves;  and  the  very  humility 
of  a  fine  idealism  is  against  its  possessor. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  world  does  justice. 
But  the  hattle  is  painful  and  long;  and  the  tardy  retri- 
bution sometimes  arrives  too  late,  except  to  adorn  a 
grave.  This  contest,  more  or  loss,  is  the  lot  of  aU;  and 
young  Du  Chastel  had  now  to  begin  it. 

*  *  *  * 

As  soon  as  the  improved  nature  of  the  employments 
in  which  he  was  engaged  —  ensuring  a  higher  payment 
for  his  time  —  provided  a  sufficiency,  by  the  occupation 
of  a  few  hours,  Armand  had  leisure  for  the  serious 
cultivation  of  his  profession,  aud  he  had  become  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

I  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  labours  that  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  was  a  happy  period  of  his  life,  after  all.     He 

toiled    with    indefatigable    industry,    endeavouring   to 

redeem  lost  time;  and  worked  with  so  much  intelligence, 

that  there  were  few  who  m  t\i<&  ^«ssv<&  ^«dad  managed  to 

acquire  bo  much. 
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He  had  no  personal  Mends  to  forward  or  assist  him 
in  his  studies;  yet  the  unwearied  student  was  not  alto- 
gether unobserved.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  gentle 
refinement  of  his  countenance  and  manner,  the  simpli- 
city and  singleness  of  devotion  to  a  purpose  which 
distinguished  him,  and  the  remarkable  originality  of  his 
attempts  at  composition,  though  teeming  with  mistakes, 
which  proved  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
art,  excited  the  interest  of  a  few. 

They  were  but  few;  for  it  is  the  minority  who  have 

a  more  lively  perception  of  beauties  than   of  defects. 

The  faults  of  a  work  of  art  of  any  merit  generally  lie 

upon  the  surface,  and  are  obvious  to  every  eye;   but  it 

i^uires  an  education  to  comprehend  hidden  merits. 

Any  looker-on  could  shrug  his  shoulders  at  a  limb 
)ut  of  proportion  long,  or  an  arm  out  of  proportion  short: 
but  few  had  an  eye  for  the  energy  of  an  attitude;  the 
pathos  of  an  expression;  the  truth  and  simplicity  with 
p^hich  a  story  was  told;  or  the  exquisite  delicacy  with 
s^hich  some  of  the  accessories  were  handled. 

One  or  two  of  the  Academicians  whose  business  it 
was  to  look  after  the  schools,  saw  —  and  understood 
what  they  saw;  and  in  their  way*  proffered,  from  time  to 
dme,  advice  and  correction,  all  most  gratefully  received 
Eind  treasured  up.  Others  glanced  at  his  studies  and 
passed  by  with  silent  contempt.    He  read  the  impression 

be  mad©  —  sighed,   but  could  not  —  "WOViMl  Ti';i\»  — ^i»^ 
disheartened. 
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In  time  Armand  began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  t 
way  to  triumph  oyer  his  previous  disadvantages.  I 
eye  and  hand  became  educated.  He  not  only  conceiy 
with  rare  iavention,  but  began  to  execute  accurately  ai 
welL  To  see  as  only  the  instructed  eye  can  see, 
delineate  as  only  the  practised  hand  can  delineate. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  the  gauntlet  must 
thrown  down.    No  longer  a  student,  recompensed  by  tl 
delightful  sense  of  daily  improvement,  but  an  artist 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  who  must  give  reality  to  I 
conceptions,  and  bring  them  before  the  world.     « 

His  first  attempts  were  unambitious  in  size  and  cl 
racter,  such  as  you  would  expect  from  a  man  of  1 
taste  and  judgment;  but  they  were  finished  with  t 
greatest  possible  care,  and  had  a  beauty  in  the  desi^ 
and  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  in  the  execution,  whi 
have  long  elevated  these,  his  two  first  pictures,  to 
place  among  the  jewels  of  cabinets. 

He  was  pleased  with  them  himself. 

With  what  satisfaction  did  he  hang  them  in  i 
most  favourable  light  of  his  Uttle  apartment,  and  spe 
time  he  was  ashamed  thus  to  waste,  in  examining  the 
trying  the  effect  at  different  distances  —  touching 
minute  point  here  and  there  - —  filled  all  the  time  w 
that  pure  and  intense  delight  which  rewards  the  succe 
ful  execution  of  a  favourite  design. 

-He  bad   no  Mends  or  auw^jaaaEfcasiCifc  \tt  ^^mijath 
with  biB  content;  but  sometYim^  m^(5D^\Ma.  ^\sis^s 
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that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  that  his  two  little  pictures 
were  really  good. 

His  father,  who  rarely  had  leisure  to  get  so  far,  made 
time  to  come  and  see  them  where  they  hung. 

"I  do  not  pretend,  as  I  always  say,  to  be  a  judge 
of  these  matters.  I  only  know  what  pleases  myself,  and 
perhaps  I  am  too  ready  to  be  pleased  with  anything  you 
do,  Armand;  but  to  me,  these  two  little  pictures  appear 
beautiful.  We  must  carry  them  home,  and  shew  them 
to  your  mother." 

"My  mother  cares  for  none  of  these  things;  but  I  am 
glad  you  rather  like  them,"  and  his  cheek  kindled  with 
I     pleasure.     "I  could  fancy  there  is  something  in  them, 
hit  one  is  afraid  of  deceiving  oneself." 

"You  will  be  a  first-rate  artist,  Armand,  or  I  am 
inistaken.  And  mark  my  words;  even  in  that  big  room 
of  the  Academy,  among  thousands  of  pictures,  these  two 
little  attempts  will  not  be  passed  over;  —  but  I  must 
show  them  to  your  mother.  They  are  subjects  she  would 
like  —  simple  and  touching,  and  delicately  beautiful. 
Those  wild  flowers,  or  rather  weeds  in  the  foreground, 
are  really  exquisite;  and  yet  they  do  not  attract  the  eye 
from  the  main  subject.  We  must  not  regret  our  disasters, 
my  boy,  if  they  have  been  the  means  of  unburying  your 
talents.*' 

Du  Cbastel's  satisfaction  was  really  "verj  ^^^a^.   ^5^ 
son's  vocation  being  ftxed   by  nature,  a&  lie  \>^«^^^  — ' 

1^* 
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he  had  yielded  to  necessity  rather  than  choice,  in  allow- 
ing him  to  pursue  it  for  a  maintenance. 

Eut  that  what  unavoidably  must  be  done,  should  be 
done  sp  well  —  that  as  artist  he  must  become,  he  would 
become  one  of  the  first  among  artists,  was  a  satisfaction 
the  father  had  scarcely  dared  to  anticipate;  now  he 
felt  assured  of  it.  Armand*s  success  he  believed  to  be 
certain. 

The  two  little  pictures  were  that  evening  conveyed 
by  father  and  son  to  Islington,  to  be  shewn  to  Claire. 

Anne  Duglas  happened  to  be  taking  tea  with  her  at 
the  time. 

The  extreme  admiration  with  which  this  sincere 
friend  looked  upon  these,  his  first  finished  productions, 
though  chastened  in  its  expression,  as  aU  the  ecstasies 
of  Anne  Duglas  had  learned  to  be;  was  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  his  father's  previous  judgment;  and  a  happy 
evening  of  hope,  which  approached  to  security,  was 
spent. 

Any  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  hanging  committees,  will 
be  prepared  for  the  result. 

Barely  is  there    an   exception.      Disappointment  is 

almost  certainly  attendant  upon  every  first  attempt,  but 

more  especially  so  in  painting.    A  first  book  has  at  least 

a  fair  chance,  and  untried  and  imknown  authors  of  works 

of  merit   have  rarely  lasA  Tej^soii  \o  ^^TSi^^J^ssoi.  <if  the 

injustice  of  the  public. 
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it  a  picture! 

P  course  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  these 
)recious  little  picture?  —  the  result  of  so  much 
lis  thought,  care,  and  industry  —  loved  as  infants 
y  mothers  —  for  no  other  love  is  like  it  —  so 
;  with  hope,  so  full  of  fair  promise,  the  flattering 
igers  of  future  success;  of  honest  fame,  and 
tly-acquired  means  —  to  hear  that  these  beloved 
pictures  were  hung  next  the  floor  in  a  dark  comer 
)  of  the  outer  rooms,  where  they  could  scarcely  be 

and  were  certain  not  to  be  noticed.  Surrounded, 
)y  flaring  colours  and  dazzHng  effects,  which  alto- 
'  put  out  their  modest  beauty,  his  pictures  were, 
it,  so  far  as  Armand  had  reason  to  believe,  totally 
oked,  and  they  were  returned  to  tim  without  one 
Le  of  encouragement, 
lat  was  a  bitter  moment, 
ung  back,  his  two  bauds  buried  in  his  hair  — 

it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself 
tearing  —  he  sat  and  looked  upon  these  two 
nt  representations  of  ruined  hope  —  and  groaned 

lis  it  was  then  to  be  an  artist. 
3  could  not  even  command  a  criticism. 
3  had  put  forth  his  best,  and  it  was  utterly  dis- 
ed.     It  was  plain  he  must  have  been  altogether 
ed   in   the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  hia  o>n\i 
TbuB  he  ran  the  changoB  upon  that  dft^^TA^Ti<c^ 
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which  succeeds  to  the  destruction  of  expectations,  perl 
too  highly  raised. 

He  should  never  get  his  bread  by  art.  A  mere 
colourist;  he  would  return  to  the  labours  he  had  lately 
abandoned  for  higher  hopes  and  aims  —  or,  better 
sweep  the  streets  —  it  would  be  less  irksome  and 
mortifying. 

But  the  paroxysm  did  not  last  long. 

More  reasonable  thoughts  succeeded,  as  he  became 
calmer.  He  had  the  faith  which  belongs  to  conscious 
power  —  he  felt  that  his  pictures  had  been  unjustly 
neglected.  Many  that  he  had  heard  highly  praised, 
were,  after  all,  not  better.  He  recollected  the  histories 
of  artists  which  he  had  read,  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  |;: 
struggles  with,  and  final  triumph  over  difficulties,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  that  the  path  should 
be  made  smoother  to  him  than  to  others.  His  pictures 
had,  at  least,  been  admitted. 

He  must  wait  —  that  he  would  have  been  well  con- 
tented so  to  do  —  but  where  was  he  in  the  meantime 
to  find  bread?  If  he  was  to  paint  pictures  better  than 
these,  still  more  time  must  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  mechanical  occupation  of  his  hours  had  lately  been 
suspended,  for  he  had,  during  the  latter  period  of  study, 
lived  upon  his  savings,  which  were  now,  in  spite  of  his 
e:sdTeme  feigality,  exhausted',  odA  \£  laia  pictures  did  not 
sell,  where  was  he  to  tum^ 
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He  at  last  resolyed  to  carry  bis  two  unfortunate 
children  to  a  picture  dealer,  and  see  what  could  be  got 
for  them;  for  be  now  recollected  with  dismay,  that  the 
feunes  were  not  yet  paid  for. 

The  picture  dealer  examined  them  with  a  super- 
cilious air. 

"Admitted,  did  you  say?  Eather  an  unlucky  admis- 
sion that;  for,  I  protest,  I  don't  think  any  one  even  cast 
an  eye  upon  them.'* 

"So  it  would  seem." 

• 

"Why  —  I  don't  find  what  there  was  very  particular 
in  them  to  attract  attention.  You  see  a  certain  breadth 
of  effect,  sir,  is  required  to  do  that.  In  rooms,  like 
those  at  Somerset  House,  these  modest  little  affairs  have 
no  chance  —  and  little  enough  anywhere  else,  beKeve 
me.  Why,  now,  if  I  were  to  stick  them  up  in  my 
window,  or  give  them  a  place  in  my  back  room,  what 
prospect  do  you  think  there  would  be  for  them?  —  Do 
you  see?  —  colouring  —  colouring,  sir  —  something 
bright,  something  effective,  is  called  for;  not  a  neutral- 
tint  weedy  affair  like  this.  Why,  the  very  flowers  you 
have  introduced!  One  would  not  stoop  to  gather  them 
in  a  hedge." 

"Then  the  pictures  will  not  suit  your  purpose.  Sorry 
for  the  trouble,"  said  young  Du  Chastel,  his  heart  swelling 
with  a  sort  of  proud  sense  of  injustice,  and  preparing  to 
take  them  back. 
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"Stay!  —  stay!    You  young  geniuses  are  so  hasty! 
I  don't  say  the  things  are  absolutely  without  merit  —    I?:  i^  -^ 
oh,  no!    But,  then,  what's  the  use  of  merit  that  don't    1 1 
seU?" 

"True.     "Will  you  give  me  them  back  again?" 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  What  do  you  ask  for 
them?  I  know  they  wiU.  hang  among  my  things  for 
ages  —  probably  for  ever  —  but  I  don't  care;  I  loye  to 
encourage  modest  merit.     What  do  you  ask?" 

"What  will  you  give?" 

"Why,  the  frames  must  have  cost  you  something?"       -  ^ 

Bu  Chastel  named  how  much.  L?:^ 

"That's  enormous;  you  have  been  imposed  upon  in 
that  article,  sir.  However,  I  never  stickle  for  trifles  — 
say  the  frames  and  a  couple  of  guineas  each  over  and  Vs^^ 
above  for  the  pictures;  and  I  think  you  may  boast  you  Jai  ^ 
have  made  a  tolerably  good  bargain.  Why,  I  have 
known  artists  keep  pictures  for  years,  on  which  they  1  9 
have  expended  the  labour  of  years,  and  no  purchaser."       1    X 

The  frames  must  be  paid  for  at  all  events,  and  he     l^i  j 
must  Hve  as  he  could  upon  the  remainder,  and  the  sale, 
from  time  to  time,  of  a  few  studies.     It  was  hard  work, 
but  his  greatest  anxiety  was  to  conceal  his  distress  from 
his  fetther. 

He,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  has  been  known  to 
/subsist  for  weeks  upon  sixpenioe  a-day  —  two  penny- 
worib  of  milk  and  the  rest  m\)iQ8A.  —  isSasst'^MssiTM^ 
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the  incurriiig  of  debts  which  his  father  might  have  to 
pay;  aad  yet  he  laboured  on. 

It  was  with  him,  as  with  many  like  him,  a  life  of 

alternations  between  a  feverish  hope,   aad,    when  ex- 

liausted  by  labour,  the  depths  of  despondency  and  despair. 

Still  he  persevered.     It  was  a  beautiful  and  interesting 

spectacle,  had  there  been  any  one  to  witness  it;  but 

there  was  not.     He  became  more  beautifcd.  than  ever, 

with  that  sort  of  transcendant  beauty  which  we  almost 

Worship  in  the'  young  Eaphael,  mingled  with  the  tender 

Sensibility  of  the  Domenichino.     The  life  of  abstinence 

^d  privation  in  which  he  had  so  long  persisted,  had 

Seemed,  as  it  does  in  some  but  rather  rare  instances,  to 

increase  his  beauty.   His  features  were  spiritualized  rather 

ilian  attenuated;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  was  softened  by  a 

languor  which  only  rendered  them  the  more  interesting; 

md  there  was  a  melancholy  sweetness  in  his  sndle  which 

was  touching  beypnd  expression. 

But  better  days  are  at  hand. 

I  have  introduced  you  once  before  to  Mr.  Marston, 
and  now  that  gentleman  is  going  to  appear  again. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

"Patience,  accomplish  thy  work,  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong  and  patient  —  Endurance  is  godlike." 

EVAMGEIUrB. 


You  have  had  a  glimpse,  as  I  said,  of  Mr.  Maiston 
before,  and  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  haid- 
fisted,  hard-headed,  and  probably  hard-hearted  money- 
getter. 

A  man  whose  business  in  life  it  was  to  acqniie 
wealth. 

In  this  you  will  expect  to  hear  that  he  succeeded, 
as  most  hard-fisted  and  hard-headed  men  do,  when  they 
give  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit  of  this  object. 

But  Mr.  Marston  was  not  one  of  your  mere  inoney- 
getters.  .  He  was  a  man  of  imagination  in  his  way,  as 
men  of  ability  usually  are,  even  though  their  minds  are 
apparently  devoted  to  the  most  ordinary  and  sqrdid  pur- 
suits. He  gathered  money,  not  with  intent  to  hoaid, 
but  to  spend;  and  he  had  very  good  dispositions  for 
making  a  free  spender,  as  well  as  a  hard  getter. 

For  one  thing,  he  loved  fine  scenery,  and  especially 
romantic  scenery. 

As  a  boy,  he  had  revelled  in  the  wildest  romances. 
And  he  had,  in  accordance  wtti  tlveae  tastes,  purchased 
for  himself,  as  was  said,  one  ol  ^e\Q"^^^"^\.  «^^\&  \Fi\fc 
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foozid  in  the  north  of  England,  but  in  so  secluded  a  si- 
tuation, that  it  was  rarely  visited. 

It  had  once  been  an  ancient  abbey,  sequestered  with 
the  rest  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  not  destroyed.  It 
had  been  preserved  much  in  its  original  state,  and 
%  there,  surrounded  by  its  ancient  woods,  upon  the 
horder  of  a  stream,  or  rather  small  lake,  of  unrivalled 
beauty. 

Mr.  Marston  was  at  this  time  busy  adorning  and  im- 
proving it  —  not  in  the  purest  taste,  perhaps,  for,  be- 
cause he  had  imagination,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  had 
taste  —  two  very  different  things.  However,  taste  or 
Ho  taste,  he  was  adding  to  and  adorning  his  abbey,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a 
professional  architect,  who  felt  it  to  be  advisable  to  yield 
in  many  things  to  the  conceptions  of  a  very  inventive 
imagination  belonging  to  a  very  conceited  man. 

Among  other  matters,  Mr.  Marston  had  lately  been 
dwelling,  with  much  satisfaction,  upon  the  idea  of 
adorning  the  walls  of  a  fine  saloon,  which  he  had  just 
added  to  his  abbey,  with  paintings  upon  the  panels,  of 
a  gay  and  festive  character,  to  be  executed  by  a  really 
good  artist. 

But  as,  according  to  the  style  in  which  he  wished 
his  design  to  be  carried  out,  the  expense  of  employing 
men  of  high  and  settled  reputation  would  be  vastly  too 
enormous  even  for  his  notions  —  he  had  been  aearchinj^ 
about  for  some  young  man  of  unquestioiialfAa,  \5vA,  ^a.  ^^*^ 
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unacknowledged,  talent,  who x at  a  moderate  charge  might 
be  Willi  Tig  to  undertake  the  business;  holding  out  as  it 
did  the  prospect,  besides  the  present  remuneration,  of 
proving  a  means  of  introduciug  him  into  general  notice. 

S<i,  in  confirmity  with  this  plan,  Mr.  Marston  did 
that  which  people  will  not  usually  take  the  trouble  of 
doing.  Instead  of  confiding  the  commission  to  others,  he 
chose  to  look  out  for  himself,  and  began  peering  about 
the  lower  tiers  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  knew  by  experience  such  things  as  he  was  in 
quest  of,  were  usually  to  be  found.  Pictures  that  escape 
general  observation,  and  yet  among  which,  one  some- 
times stumbles  upon  very  beautiful  little  things. 

The  paintings  of  Armand  Du  Chastel  thus  humbly 
placed,  had  attracted  Mr.  Marston's  attention.  They 
were,  as  I  have  told  you,  ftdl  of  real  merit;  of  great 
beauty  and  originality  of  design,  and  finished  with  a 
most  carefiil  and  conscientious  patience. 

The  great  man  —  the  man  of  immense  wealth  and 
consequent  consideration  in  the  circle  to  which  he  be- 
longed —  sought  out  the  studio  of  the  penniless  artist 

The  great  mau  of  to-day  condescended  to  visit  the 
man  of  ages. 

It  is  a  strange  reflection,  how,  whilst  we  are  all 
alive  together,  the  one  —  even  with  the  most  high- 
minded  among  us  —  seems  to  outshine  and  obscure  the 
other.     We  all  seem  to  be  in  nfte^  c>i  %<M  tcames,  and 
^e  richer  the  better. 
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And  few,  I  fear,  have  a  right  to  cast  a  stone  at  their 
fellow-creatures  for  this  weakness.  —  Who  can  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  he  is  altogether  free  from 
it?  That  he  is  never  dazzled  by  the  circumstances  which 
Bnnound  the  man,  into  a  false  appreciation  of  the  man 
lumself?  More  or  less,  every  one  in  his  degree  thus 
Ws  to  Mammon,  "and  gives  to  dust,  which  is  a  little 
gilt,  more  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted." 

The  thing  is  as  old  as  Shakspeare  —  as  old  as  the 
World. 

The  great  man  of  to-day  was  a  tall,  handsome,  weU- 
filled  figure,  remarkably  well  -^  that  is  to  say,  hand- 
somely —  dressed,  and  had  an  air  of  conscious  im- 
portance, without  any  great  approach  to  oflfensive  ar- 
)^)gance,  which  was  imposing.  His  manner  was  indeed 
just  what  the  manner  of  a  consciously  great  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  should  be.  Kind  and  encouraging, 
without  the  appearance  of  much  condescension. 

Mr.  Marston  was  obliged  to  stoop  his  lofty  head  as 
he  entered  the  low  garret,  which  served  the  youthful 
painter  as  a  studio,  and  paused  upon  the  threshold  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

He  had  wished  to  surprise  the  man  of  genius  at 
his  work,  so  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  raise  the  latch 
of  the  door  —  it  was  only  a  latch  —  and  to  enter 
without  knocking. 

The  young  painter,  pale  and  exhausted,  his  cheek 
sI^Mjr  tinged  with  the  hectic  of  fatigvv.e\  \^  Ssajb  SsiiX 
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hair  dishevelled,  and  as  if  pushed  hastily  away  fix)m  his 
forehead  —  sat  before  his  easel,  a  little  thrown  back  in 
his  chair,  intently  gazing  upon  the  composition  before 
him;  so  completely,  indeed,  was  he  absorbed  in  thought, 
that  he  appeared  not  to  have  heard  the  door  open. 

The  patron  of  art  remained  for  some  moments  silently 
regarding  the  scene. 

The  little  room  was,  as  we  know,  scantily  furnished; 
a  few  old  chairs,  an  old  table,  and  in  a  remote  comer, 
a  miserable  trustle  bed.  All  the  rest  was  given  to  art 
—  half-finished  pictures,  innumerable  sketches,  busts, 
models,  and  a  few  engravings  —  paints,  canvass,  frames, 
were  huddled  together  in  confusion  —  but  in  the  half- 
finished  pictures,  and  still  more  in  the  bold  and  vigorous 
sketches,  instinct  With  life  and  passion,  the  hand  of  one 
of  Nature^s  chosen  ones  was  visible. 

The  subject  upon  the  easel  was  one  at  once  original 
and  pathetic,  but  to  do  justice  by  which  would  be 
evidently  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  requiring  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  the  painter  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  was  evident  that  the  young  aspirant  to  ex- 
cellence was  grappling  with  a  subject  to  which  his 
powers  at  the  present  sta/ge  of  attainment  were  unequal; 
and  it  was  equally  evident  that  it  was  the  sense  of  this 
which  now  occupied  him  painfully. 

Thrown  a  little  back,  as  I  have  said,  he  gazed  some 
time  at  the  canvass  before  lam*,  ^eii  wJOa.  ^  V^wrj  ^h, 
he  rose,  pushed  back  bis  cbsit ,  acA  \?Kraa^  ^HJo.  «q.  ^-^^ 
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pression  of  something  like  dig^ust  away.  As  he  did  so, 
lie  started  at  seeing  the  tail,  important  figure  standing 
just  within  his  threshold. 

There  was  a  glance  round  the  room,  a  sudden  flush 
to  the  cheek,  as  the  too  sensitive  pulses  beat  high  and 
^uick;  then  a  bow  and  a  courteous  gesture,  which  wel- 
comed the  0tranger  to  the  apartment. 

"1  have  to  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  for 
^terrapting  you  in  this   imceremonious  manner,"   Mr. 
llarston  began,  "but  I  will  trust  to  your  forgiveness.     I 
We  an  introduction  from  Sir  C.  D.,  who  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  your  promise  of  future  excellence,  and 
\^annly    approved   my   design   of  applying   to    you   to 
Execute  a  little  commission  for  me." 
"Sir  C.  D.  is  kind  and  generous.'* 
And  as  he  said  this,  Armand  presented  his  only  un- 
occupied chair  to  his  guest,  seating  himself  upon  a  low 
stool,  from  which  he  cleared  sundry  portfolios,  and  sheets 
of  paper  covered  over  with  sketches. 

"I  see  you  surrounded  by  the  proofs  of  the  fertile 
genius  of  which  I  have  heard  much,"  began  the  patron. 
"May  I  be  allowed  to  look?"  taking  up  several  sheets  of 
paper,  which  lay  in  a  confused  heap  upon  the  table. 

"The  designs  are  undoubtedly  very  fine as  to  the 

execution " 

"Ah,  there  it  is!  shall  I  ever  get  over  my  innume- 
rable defects  in  execution}**  and  again  \ie  «i!^<5k^.    "^ 
Beema/'  be  added,  with  a  flomewhtat  bittel  Bl^iife/^^fiK^^ 
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am  fated  never  to  content  myself;  then  how  can  I  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  I  should  give  satisfaction 
to  other  people." 

"That  you  do  not  content  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Mareton, 
with  more  kindness  of  manner,  and  more  real  discrimi- 
nation than  is  common  to  all  patrons,  "is  the  exact 
reason  why  you  should  expect  to  succeed,  and  why 
doubtless  you  wiU.  In  fact,  you  do  please  many  — 
myself  among  the  number.  Those  small  pictures  of  yoto 
in  the  third  room  of  the  Somerset  House  Exhibition, 
and  which  are  hung  close  upon  the  floor,  in  the  left-hand 
comer,  have  attracted  me  much." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  brightened  the  couiite- 
nance  of  the  young  man. 

They  were  the  first  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope  which  had  greeted  him  for  a  long  time. 

"You  are  very  good  —  too  partial  —  too  good. 
Those  little  pictures!  It  is  true,  they  were  favourites  of 
my  own  —  those  little  pictures! . . .  With  what  pleasure, 
and  yet  with  what  anxious  care,  I  had  worked  at  them! 
how  I  had  touched  and  re-touched  —  studied  and  re- 
studied.  I  thought  not  one  single  creature  had  even 
looked  at  them." 

"They  were  unfortunately  hung;  but  I  am  one  who 
usually  go  over  the  lower  tier.     Do  you  think ..."  look- 
ing round  —  "I  do  not  see  any  more  here  exactly  in 
the  same  manner . . .  but  4o  you  \)t£flik.  ^wi  ^^M^  with 
equal  ardour  and  pleas\iie ,  aa'i  1  ^^^^  ^^Sfiasyo^  '^Jas.  t^ 
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of  80  much  disappointment,  undertake  to  paint  a  series 
of  pictures  in  the  same  style  for  me?" 
The  eyes  of  the  young  artist  glistened. 
"Could!  —  a  series  of  pictures?  —  and  in  the  same 
style!     Oh  yes!   I  would  do  my  best!   if  you  should 
honour  me  so  far  as  to  give  me  a  commission  —  if  you 
would  do  me  the  favour  to  try  me." 

"Why,  the  matter  is  briefly  this:  —  I  have  a  place 

down  in  Lancashire,  which  I  bought  some  years  ago. 

A  wild,  savage  sort  of  country  lies  about  it;  but  around 

&e  house  the  scene  is  of  a  different  character.     It  be- 

knged  to  an  abbey  of  Augustine  monks  in  the  good  old 

^mes;  and  those  fathers  had  an  eye  to  the  dulce  as  well 

^  to  the  utile.    But  let  that  be;  I  am  fond  of  the  thing, 

^d  have  lately  been  adding  considerably  to  it.     Among 

other  rooms  wanted  was  a  saloon,   of  sufficient  dimen- 

^ons  to  please  me  —  a  sort  of  banquetting  room,  you 

tmderstand." 

Armand  did  not  in  the  least,  but  he  bowed. 
"My  wish  is  to  have  the  walls  of  this  apartment 
painted  in  panels  —  arabesques,  something  in  the  Hght, 
fanciful  taste  of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  each  panel 
to  contain  an  original  picture,  united  by  a  certain  har- 
mony of  design.  It  struck  me,  when  I  saw  those  two 
choice  Uttle  bits  of  yours,  that  you  were  just  my  man. 
The  grace  and  delicacy  with  which  the  flowers  are 
painted  —  the  really  exquisite  vividness  and  lightness 
jftbe  colouring — the  elegance  of  tliefigui^a — ycl^'^'v^^ 

Epelffn Jiarsion»  L  ho 
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the  thing  is  just  what  I  want;  and  Sir  C.  D.  assures  me, 
I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  instinct  which  led 
me  to  fix  upon  you.  But  perhaps  you  wiH  hardly  con- 
descend to  be  a  painter  upon  walls.  Care  will  be  taken, 
however,  I  must  add,  by  an  ingenious  plan  contrived  by 
my  architect,  that  what  we  may  jcall  the  more  important 
part  of  the  paintings  —  the  groups  of  figures  —  shall 
be  so  managed  that  they  could  in  case  of  necessity  be 

detached  from  the  walls So  that  I  should  hope 

no  difficulty  will  arise  upon  that  score." 

But  the  cheek  of  Du  Chastel  was  already  burning 
with  pleasure. 

What  a  perspective  opening  to  the  young,  fervent 
enthusiast  was  this!  Sick  of  the  huge  prison  of  London, 
its  smoke,  and  noise,  and  endless  wilderness  of  streets, 
he  was  invited  to  go  down  into  a  far  county,  and  ex- 
change all  this,  for  verdure  and  fresh  air,  and  the  plea- 
sant sound  of  trees,  and  birds,  and  flowers.  He  was  to 
work  upon  subjects  of  his  own  choice,  in  a  spacious 
apartment,  in  place  of  his  low-roofed,  smoky  workshop; 
to  be  called  upon  —  entitled  to  give  free  course  to  an 
imagination  which  was  absolutely  teeming  with  images. 

He  felt  he  could  do  it  —  should  do  it  well. 

Those  whom  he  had  already  pleased  with  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  fancy,  he  felt  assured  he  could  satisfy  still 
more  completely  under  such  advantageous  circumstances. 
This  commiasion  seemed  made  for  him. 
It  required  a  style  far  l^sa  wNi^^^^vs.  ^^ia»a.S5sissi^ 
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difficult  design  he  was  at  work  upon,  and  which  he  felt 
bimself  at  home  in.  Moreover,  the  practice  and  readi- 
:«ieB8  of  execution  he  should  obtain  fix)ni  the  employtaent, 
^ould  prepare  him  for  greater  attempts  on  his  return. 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Marston,  and  thanked  him  with  a 
sweetness  peculiarly  his  own;  modestly  expressing  his 
l^ope  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  something  more,  to 
se   one   who   had   already  been  so  good  as  to  be 


Mr.  Marston  was  content  to  be  thanked  for  being 
Pteased,  and  liked  the  young  artist  for  being  grateful. 

It  is  an  odd  world,  to  be  sure  —  when  the  man 
^ho  is  pleased  expects  to  be  thanked  by  the  man  who 
'Uis  pleased  him. 

Painftil  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  amateur,  to  allow 
^Umself  to  be  pleased!  at  least,  so  it  would  appear,  if 
^ne  may  judge  by  the  pains  people  take  to  find  reasons 
5or  being  rfwpleased  —  but  so  wags  the  world. 

At  least,  so  wags  the  world  of  to-day.  The  to-mor- 
row sets  these  things  more  right. 

Terms  were  next  to  be  treated  of. 

Mr.  Marston  was  not  exactly  mean  —  he  was  fond 
of  being  magnificent,  yet  he  loved  a  bargain.  Men  who 
have  made  their  own  money,  usually  unite  these  contra- 
dictions. So  *he  talked  in  a  grandiose  rather  splendid 
style;  and  made  the  young  painter  what  appeared  to  him 
a  reasonable  offer. 

HandBome  as  regarded  bo  young  a  TX\B3i,  —  ^"Viorcou'"^ 
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suited  the  patron,  for  the  nonce,  to  look  upon  as  a  mere 
youth;  and  yet  decidedly  cheap,  compared  to  what  he 
had  been  taught  to  expect  any  artist  of  assured  reputa- 
tion would  require.  But  cheap  or  not,  Armand  was 
more  than  contented. 

The  patron  and  the  artist  parted  well  satisfied  witiL 
each  other;  and  young  Du  Chastel  immediately  set  about 
making  his  arrangements  to  start,  without  delay,  for 
Donnington  Abbey. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

**  Where  through  leaves  the  sunshine  gliding, 
Deep  with  gold  the  woodland  stains ; 
Smooth-mown  lawns  and  deep  green  meads.  .  .  •** 

W.  C.  Bennbtt. 

DoNiONGTON  Abbey  was,  in  truth,  a  charming  place; 
situated,  as  the  old  imaginative  servants  of  Gbd  loved  to 
place  their  conventual  houses,  in  days  before  priests  and 
monks  had  become  contaminated  by  that  world  —  that 
mysterious,  evil  world,  against  which  we  are  so  strenu- 
ously warned  —  and  were  yet  earnest,  single-minded, 
God-fearing,  God-seeking  men,  who  sought  in  the  silence 
of  the  wilderness  to  dedicate  their  hearts  to  the  In- 
finite. 

Donnington  Abbey  stood  in  a  beautiful  ^secluded  vale, 
upon  the  green  sward  of  rich  pasture  land,  which  gently 
declined  to  a  softly-flLomug  xwei  oi  ^^Ti&\dscable  breadth, 
and  clear  as  crystal-,  its  "blue,  xiJow^-^Siia  ^^"Sfio^^bs^ 
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3ontrastmg  sweetly  with  the  fresh  green  of  tie  mea- 
dows, and  the  more  sombre  verdure  of  the  surrounding 
woods. 

Trees  of  vast  antiquity  and  magnificent  growth 
iormed  the  background  to  the  abbey,  climbing  the  sur- 
^onding  steeps  which  shut  this  lovely  valley  in,  and  in 
stately  groups  adorning  the  surroTinding  meadows,  or 
'ather  park. 

I^oble  oaks,  the  growth  of  centuries;  tall  elms,  with 
fteir  beautifrd  circular  heads,  of  which  Claude  Lorraine 
■s  so  fond;  enormous  beeches;  and  the  loffcy  spires  of 
he  Italian  poplar  —  gave  a  peculiar  beauty  and  life  to 
^e  picture. 

The  valley,  widening  at  the  farther  end,  allowed  a 
limpse  of  a  rich  champaign  country,  and  blue  mountains 
1  the  distant  horizon;  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
be  loveliness  of  the  colouring.  But  the  world  seemed 
Eir  away,  and  it  was  as  if  no  thoughts  but  those  of 
eace  and  piety  could  intrude  into  this  tranquil  scene. 

The  flowing  river,  the  sighing  wind  among  the  huge 
ree-tops,  the  cattle  reposing  in  the  meadows  by  the 
rater,  where  the  grass  stood  fetlock  deep;  —  the  flocks 
f  sheep,  the  bleating  of  the  lambs  —  the  water  breaking 
ver  the  wheel  of  the  abbey  mill  at  some  little  distance; 
be  rooks  slowly  returning  home,  the  cooing  of  the 
oshat  doves  among  the  woods,  whilst  the  sun  was 
lowly  deBoendhig^  over  the  distant  mountaina,  «xA 
tiirinsr  a  pale  golden  £ood  of  light  upon  th.e  \aaaiaW5^^ 
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—  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  formed  to 
tranquillize  and  to  enrapture  at  once. 

And  it  was  thus  that  the  abode  in  which  he  was  to 
pass  several  weeks,  was  first  presented  to  Du  Chastel's 
eyes.    Every  artist  is  essentiaUy  a  poet 

The  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musician,  the  mighty 
master  of  verse  —  it  matters  not,  the  same  voice  of 
inspiration  breathes  through  all. 

How  exquisite  was  the  sense  with  which  our  young 
man  drank  in  all  this  beauty.  Beauty  not  only  of  lights, 
and  forms,  and  colours,  but  of  sounds  —  for  the  sweet 
natural  concert  of  su^estive  voices,  the  murmunDg 
evening  wind  among  the  trees,  the  sucking  of  the  water 
in  the  null  wheel,  the  notes  of  bird  and  beast,  and  of 
human  peaceful  business,  came  mingling  from  below,  9& 
he  looked  down  upon  the  lovely  picture  presented  to 
hinL 

Every  sense  was  thrilling  with  pleasure,  the  very 
air  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  it,  for  the 
balmy  softiiess  of  a  summer  evening  lent  its  enchant- 
ment to  the  rest. 

The  sun,  as  I  have  said,  was  about  to  go  down,  and 
was  sending  forth  a  stream  of  his  departing  glory, 
tinting  the  tops  of  the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  on 
the  gleaming  grass  and  water,  and  gilding  the  looS&y 
peaks^  and  pinnacles  of  that  abbey,  which  lay  there  so 
gmre  and  still,  amid  it&  vetdaxL\i  xck&^<;y«^  ^x^  cabnly 
Mowing  waters. 
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[e  liad  quitted  the  coach  about  haK  a  mile  away, 
laving  directed  the  heavier  part  of  his  luggage  to 
Bspatched  after  him,  carrying  a  small  haversack 
over  his  shoulders,  he  had  descended  to  the  gentle 
dty  before  which  this  tender  scene  of  peace  lay 
ing. 

ever  had  he  beheld  anything  like  this  before.    His 
swelled  with  an  ecstasy  of  love,  admiration,  and 
ade  at  once. 

ow  he  stood  still  and  gazed  at  the  tints  of  the 
Lce,  melting  under  this  flood  of  softened  light;  then 
the  blue  and  flowing  water,  then  upon  the  noble 
IS  of  trees,  then  upon  the  white  fronts  and  pinnacles 
B  abbey,  as  it  peered  through  these  woods, 
'all  trees  were  waving  above  and  around  it,  upon 
ti  the  rooks,  which  he  had  watched  slowly  winging 
•way  through  the  sky,  were  now  settling  for  the 

• 

'hus  he  loitered  and  delayed,  unwilling  to  break 
gh  the  sweet  enchantment  of  the  moment  —  un- 
ig  to  leave  the  harmony  of  internal  thought,  to 
he  knew  not  what  —  at  aU  events,  strangers;  for 
alone  should  he  encounter  at  the  abbey, 
►ut  time  rolls  on,  and  forces  the  loitering  pilgrim 
is  way  —  so  passing  from  one  lovely  changing 
cape  to  another,  as  he  descended,  he  found  himself 
3t  standing  upon  the  fair  green-swaii  \i^\?^^^TL  ^^'^ 
?/  the  abbey  and  the  water. 
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The  abbey  was,  so  far  as  its  eicterior  features  went, 
still  an  abbey.  Mr.  Marston,  though  without  ancestors 
himself,  was  not  insensible  to  that  sort  of  supposititious 
aacestry  which  attaches  to  the  mere  possession  of  a  laii 
venerable  antique  place  and  p^opert5^  He  was  too  I  ir  i 
proud  of  Donnington  Abbey,  both  as  a  matter  of  taste  f  *  ps 
and  a  matter  of  antiquity,  to  allow  of  any  great  change  U  w£r 
in  the  character  of  its  principal  features,  though  he  hd 
sinned  against  good  taste  in  his  banquetting  room, 
which  would  have  better  suited  an  Italian  palace  than 
a  monastery  of  Augustine  monks.  However  this  addition 
was  not  visible  where  Armand  now  stood,  admiring  the 
building,  with  its  low  Gothic  arched  door,  its  lancet 
windows,  its  pinnacled  turrets,  and  all  the  intrica:;e  and 
beautiful  outlines  of  Gothic  architecture,  now  thrown 
into  strong  relief  by  the  setting  sun,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  being  much  enhanced  by  the  contrast  with  the 
lofty  trees  that  stood  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  stone  of  which  the  edifice  was  built  had  pre- 
served much  of  its  original  whiteness  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  place  where  it  stood,  which  Time,  with  the  almost 
insensible  touches  of  his  slow  but  persevering  pencil, 
had  mellowed  into  the  tender  beauty  of  serene  old 
age. 

I  can  scarcely  forbear  falling  into  the  poetic  vein 
myself,  as  my  memory  recalls  the  lovely  scene. 

A/fer    a    little    pause,    kcraasv.^   ^^-^taa^ked    what 
seemed  to  be  the  entrance ,  ^\iet^  ^  ^^^  ^l^ss^n  ^^sss^^ 
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id  upon  which  several  large  pots  of  orange  trees  were 
Qged,  rose  from  the  turf.  He  was  somewhat  startled, 
wever,  to  'find  two  ladies  sitting  there.  They  had 
en  hidden  from  him  by  the  orange  trees. 

It  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture 

a  painter's  eye  —  human  forms,  to  give  spirit  and 
e  to  the  landscape  —  and  better  could  scarcely  have 
en  chosen. 

A  girl,  whose  tall,  slender  figure  had  in  it  a  some- 
ing  remarkably  graceful,  with  long  tresses  of  auburn 
ir  flowing  round  her  neck  and  shoulders,  was  sitting 
on  the  upper  step,  accompanied  by  a  dark  brunette, 
ne  years  older  than  herself,  whose  black  sparkling 
es,  shining  like  two  diamonds,  and  raven  hair  con- 
isted  very  agreeably  with  the  delicate  complexion  of 
r  companion. 

The  first  young  lady  wore  a  large  hat,  with  broad 
le  ribands  hanging  down  upon  each  side,  a  mode  re- 
red  in  our  present  day,  and  beneath  it  a  proftision  of 
e  silken  hair  shaded  the  loveliest  of  faces.  The  fea- 
:es  might  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely  have  reached  their 
1  perfection;  but  there  is  something  ia  this  early 
nth,  almost,  perhaps,  more  lovely  than  the  full  ma- 
dty  of  beauty. 

Blue  eyes,  large  and  intelligent,  and  stiLL  with  that 
If-childish  surprise  and  mutinerie  in  them,  which  is  so 
3tty;  a  mouth  with  full  lips,  of  the  colour  of  the 
i;hte8t  damask  rose,  a  complexion  "\itewS\:j  qS.  *i!K\fc  ^<b- 
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licacy  of  wax,  or  of  the  lily,  which  you  will;  long 
slender  arms,  a  figure  lythe  and  flexihle.  There  she 
sat  in  her  lai^e  hat  and  simple  dress,  leaning  over  the 
brown  lady,  who  was  her  French  governess,  and  reading 

out  of  the  same  book  —  which  was A  very,  very, 

high-flown  romantic  novel,  of  the  Madame  Cotin 
school. 

The  two  ladies  were  so  intent  upon  their  occupation, 
that  Du  Chastel  had  approached  pretty  near,  before  they 
were  aware  of  it;  then  they  both  started,  and  raising 
their  heads,  beheld  the  young  man. 

At  which  vision  the  eyes  of  the  brown  lady  sparkled, 
and  those  of  the  fair  girl  fell. 

Our  young  artist,  we  know,  was  used  to  good  man- 
ners, and  the  habits  of  his  childhood  were  not  obliterated 
in  him,  so  he  felt  neither  nervous  nor  awkward.  Re- 
served and  modest  he  was  —  but  always  master  of 
himself. 

Armand  approached,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  saluting 
these  two  beauties,  whom  in  his  fancy  he  was  at  that 
moment  likening  to  some  Eosamanda  or  Eiammetta,  in 
the  Decamerone  —  with  an  air  of  deference  and  a 
something  of  ancient  gallantry  united,  which  his  fore^ 
extraction,  or  perhaps  his  fanciful  imaginings  gave  him. 
He  most  respectfully  inquired  whether  this  was  the  pro- 
per way  for  him  to  enter  by,  or  whether  there  was 
another,  by  which  he  oug\it  \iO  ^iw^  ^^-^^cwwiJaal  the 
house. 
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He  added,  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Mr.  Marston,  who,  possibly,  had  abeady 
been  good  enough  to  write  and  announce  his  arrival. 

The  young  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  as  they  rose 
from  the  steps  to  return  the  salute,  and  the  brunette, 
addressing  him  in  very  tolerable  English,  prettQy  modified 
hj  a  foreign  accent,  said,  that  she  thought  Mrs.  Allardice 
(the  English  governess)  had  received  a  letter  to  that  effect 
from  Mr.  Marston,  by  something  she  had  let  fall  the  day 
before. 

Perhaps  the  stranger  was  the  gentleman  whom  Mr. 
Marston  spoke  of  as  about  to  proceed  to  Donnington 
Abbey,  to  ornament  the  drawing-room  with  designs  from 
the  Decamerone. 

Precisely  so,  —  and  Armand  drew  forth  his  letter. 

The  young  French  lady,  who  possessed  one  of  the 
most  vagrant  hearts  in  the  world,  had  already  half  lost 
it  to  the  handsome  stranger;  and  on  discovering  his 
srrand,  she  had  very  naturally  appropriated  him  to 
tierself. 

,  She  held  out  her  hand  to  receive  the  missive,  with  a 
rery  gracious  air;  whilst  the  fair  girl,  her  companion, 
stood  there,  never  once  lifting  up  her  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
but  keeping  them  fixed  upon  the  ground,  remaining  per- 
fectly passive,  and  not  attempting  to  utter  a  syllable  — 
sillier  through  pride  or  shyness,  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
^hich.  Mademoiselle  was  not  ill  pleased  to  have  all  the 
lUdnsr  devolve  on  iiemelf. 
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"You  are  not  exactly  right/'  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Du  Chastel's  inquiry.  "People  don't  usually  come  to 
this  door.  You  see  there  is  no  carriage-road  up  here. 
Mr.  Marston  turned  the  drive  another  way,  that  the  turf 
might  fall  unbroken  from  the  steps  to  the  river;  but  it's 
all  one  now  —  pray  come  in.  We  can  call  a  servant  to 
take  your  bag,  and  I  will  introduce  you  myself  to  Mrs. 
Allardice,  to  whom,  I  see,  this  letter  is  addressed." 

And  so,  making  way  for  the  young  lady  to  precede 
her,  which  she  did  without  hesitation.  Mademoiselle 
mounted  the  steps,  and  they  entered  the  abbey  under 
the  richly-ornamented  door,  and  found  themselves  beneath 
the  arches  of  a  low  gothic  hall  of  immense  extent,  lighted 
by  long  narrow  windows  of  painted  glass,  the  blue, 
crimson,  and  amber  of  which  threw  masses  of  colour 
upon  the  black  and  white  marble  beneath  their  feet 
The  light  figure  floated  before  him  imder  ihe  arches  of 
this  mysterious-looking  hall,  and  he  thought  of  Una,  in 
the  palace  of  some  enchanter,  or  of  an  angel  vision 
jwinting  the  way  —  in  short,  of  all  sorts  of  fantastical 
and  fanciful  images,  for  he  was  quite  in  a  visionarjr 
state.  So  fiill  was  he  of  wonderment,  admiration,  and 
delight,  that  he  was  scarcely  himself,  and  so  lost  in  all 
he  saw,  that  he  gave  much  less  heed,  I  fear,  than  he 
ought  to  have  done,  to  the  agreeable  and  civil  things 
poured  forth  by  the  voluble  young  French  woman  at  his 
side. 

At  last,  after  traversing  tia^  Aac%«^  ^^aaSi,  ^«^  ^'waaNa 
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rhere  it  branched  off  into  a  low-arched  gallery  or  pas- 
age,  with  small  windows  on  one  side,  giving  into  a 
)aved  court,  round  about  which  this  arched  passage  ran. 
)own  this  the  fair  guiding  vision  proceeded  some  way, 
util  at  last  she  stopped  before  a  dark  oak  door,  which 
pening,  displayed  a  low,  shady  apartment  of  considerable 
dent,  with  small  arched  diamond  casement  windows, 
t  in  stone  firames,  the  light  of  which  was  cidditionaUy 
mpered  by  a  vine,  which  ran  mantling  all  round  and 
er  these  casement  windows,  enwreathing  them  with  its 
rge  transparent  green  leaves. 

The  room  was  hung  with  dark  green  damask;  dark 
Ben  chairs,  in  frames  of  black  carved  oak,  carved 
bles,  and  book-cases  of  the  same  material,  composed  the 
miture.  There  was  a  wide  open  fire-place,  with  a 
5h  sculptured  mantel-piece;  the  tables  were  covered, 
me  with  books,  some  with  embroidery  frames,  and  some 
d  writing  and  drawing  materials  upon  them.     An  air 

seclusion,  shade,  and  quiet  business  pervaded  this 
)m,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a  rather  formidable- 
)king  lady  was  seated,  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair, 
th  a  book  before  her.  This  stately  and  somewhat 
irched  dignitary  Mademoiselle  introduced  as  Mrs.  AUar- 
50.  The  head  governess  bowed  with  a  gravity  and 
iousness  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  part,  and  which 
ght  not  have  ill  become  even  the  lady  abbess  of  the 
[nmunity,  if  this  chamber  had  still  been,  what  it  once 
3,  the  parlour  of  a  religious  house. 
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The  lady  looked  surprised  rather  than  pleased  at  the 
entrance  of  her  chaise,  accompanied  by  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  charming-looking  young  man,  of  only  a 
few  years  above  her  own  age.  She  rose,  and  made  a 
distant  salute,  whilst  Mademoiselle  Eierville,  for  that 
was  the  Erench  lady's  name,  took  upon  herself  the  office 
of  introducer. 

*'Mrs.  Allardice,  Mr.  —  Mr. ?" 

Turning  round  and  looking  for  an  answer. 

"Du  ChasteL" 

Upon  which,  a  slight  start  and  shiver,  imperceptible 
to  every  one  else,  passed  over  the  young  lady;  and  re- 
treating to  a  window  at  some  little  distance  behind  Mrs. 
Allardice,  she  sat  down  and  remained  there  a  good  deal 
hidden  by  the  folds  of  the  curtain  and  the  dark  branches 
of  the  vine,  which  there  almost  totally  obscured  the 
casement. 

"Mr.  Du  Chastel,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Marston.     Here  it  is." 

And  Mademoiselle  presented  the  letter  which  Armand 
had  already  put  into  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Allardice,  taking  the  missive,  and  with  a  certain 
ceremony  signing  to  the  artist  to  be  seated,  resumed  her 
chair,  whilst  Mademoiselle  Fierville  stood  by  the  table, 
attentive  to  aU  that  passed.  As  to  the  young  lady,  &om 
her  place  at  the  window,  it  would  be  difficult  to  denote 
whether  she  heard  and  lieeded.,  ot  ^\i<ethsr  she  neither 
heard. nor  heeded  what  waa  giam^  ^^    ^aaV^-i^^ 
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herself  behind  Mrs.  Allardice,  as  I  said,  so  that  this  lady, 
occupied  with  the  matter  in  hand,  did  not  at  the  moment 
recollect  her  presence,  or  I  think  she  might  already,  ,in 
her  duenna-like  caution  and  suspicion,  alike  the  torment 
and  business  of  her  life,  have  ordered  the  yoimg  lady  and 
Mademoiselle  also  out  of  the  room. 

She  was,  however,  at  present  engrossed  in  reading 
ttie  letter,  which,  having  done  twice  over,  she  folded  the 
l)aper  with  much  deliberation,  and  then  with  a  brow  not 
altogether  unruffled,  she  began  with  some  formality. 

"Mr.  Armand  Du  Chastel,  I  presume.  Mr.  Marston 
writes  me  that  he  has  engaged  with  you  to  undertake 
the  decoration  of  the  lai^e  saloon  with  compositions  from 
the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,  a  task  for  which  your  genius 
md  powers  of  composition  and  execution  render  you 
idmirably  fitted,"  with  an  inclination  intended  to  be 
complimentary.  "He  introduces  you  also  to  my  notice 
us  a  man  of  amiable  talents,  and  the  highest  reputation 
n  all  respects,  and  bespeaks  for  you  our  regard  and  best 
)ffices.  I  shall  be  happy  to  comply  with  Mr.  Marston's 
rahes.  Your  profession  would  entitle  you  to  the  best 
ittention  of  all  lovers  of  axt;  but  I  understand  by  this," 
glancing  at  the  letter,  "that  Mr.  Du  Chastel  has  still 
ligher  claims,  being  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  descent, 
)ut  reduced  by  adverse  circumstances  — " 

"To  be  an  artist,"  said  Armand,  bluntly,  ife  had 
lot  known  exactly  how  to  look  during  this  harangue. 
'YeB,  madam,"  with  a  Blighilj  sarcastic  €.m\a/'t<i^xxR.^^^ 
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as  you  say,  to  be  an  artist.  It  is  a  great  fall,  assuiedly, 
from  the  privilege  of  doing  nothing;  but  I  beg  your 
pardon/'  recovering  himself,  "I  love  my  profession." 

Mrs.  Allardice  looked  rather  reprehendingly  surprised 
at  this  little  outburst,  but  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  ^ie^ 
ville  sparkled. 

A  man  of  honourable  descent!  and  so  handsome!  and 
so  enthusiastic!  thought  she. 

"It  is  always  an  advantage  to  be  well  descended,'* 
continued  Mrs.  Allardice,  with  great  dignity;  "as  for  this 
enthusiasm  for  art,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  to  differ.  The  moral  and  the  useful  I  have 
always  deemed  the  true  objects  of  pursuit  for  every  well- 
disposed  mind." 

Armand  made  a  slight  bow,  which  seemed  to  say 
"I  stand  corrected."  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  pursue 
the  subject  farther;  but  Mademoiselle  FierviUe  now  put 
in  with  — 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Allardice!  that  is  so  like  you;  and  what  a 
drab -coloured  world  it  would  be  if  you  might  have  it 
your  own  way." 

Mrs.  Allardice  looked  as  she  often  looked,  but  always 
in  vain,  as  if  she  would  have  crushed  Mademoiselle  with 
a  glance  for  her  audacity;  but  the  lively  Frenchwoman 
cared  .little  for  looks,  and  less  for  old  prudes  as  she 
designated  the  worthy  Allardice,  and  she  rattled  on. 

^^Only  good  and  usefuVl  \v]a,t  eoivjaidfiTl  I  wonder  what 
all  the  beautiful  things  and  ^i^wAaivxN.  ^'^^^'^  ^^  ^sasSss. 
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&r,  if  one  is  only  to  think  about  goodness  and  usefdl- 
i^?  I  look  npon  beauty  as  the  most  precious  of  things, 
aad  upon  the  cultivation  of  it  as  the  most  noble  of  arts/' 
And  she  glanced  at  Armand  for  encouragement  and  ap- 
probation. 

He  was  spared  the  necessity  of  giving  or  mth- 
Wding  either,  by  the  entrance  of  a  footman  to  an- 
nounce tea,  upon  which  Mrs.  AUardice  rose,  and  said 
irather  stiffly  — 

''Mr.  Marston  has  been  pleased  to  mention  in  his 
letter'*  ...  stopping  herself,  she  added  ...  "but  perhaps 
Mr.  Du  Chastel  has  not  dined?" 

l^ow  it  appears  that  Mr.  Marston  had  suggested  in 
his  letter,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
keep  an  additional  table  for  the  use  of  the  young  artist. 
The  rich  man  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  fond  of  magnificence, 
and  yet,  like  many  others  I  have  known,  he  liked  to  be 
as  little  expensive  in  his  magnificence  as  it  conveniently 
might  be;  and  it  had  struck  him  that  as  Du  Chasters 
claims  to  an  honourable  descent,  of  which  he  made 
mention  in  his  letter,  forbade  his  being  introduced  into 
the  steward's-room,  and  as  he  was  quite  admissible  to 
be  set  down  at  the  table  kept  for  the  three  ladies,  he 
might  —  to  spare  the  necessity  of  another  for  himself  — 
as  well  be  invited  to  take  a  place  at  theirs;  and  this  he 
had  accordingly,  much  to  Mrs.  AUardice's  dissatisfaction, 
requested  that  lady  to  arrange. 

''But  perhaps  Mr.  Du  Chastel  laaa  not  ^iaa^\^  ^^ 

Eveli/n Marsion*  I,  -in 
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answered  by  the  assurance  that  he  had.     Whereupon,  of  p^ji 
necessity^  followed  a  somewhat  gnm  inyitation  to  Join 
the  ladies  at  tea. 

Grim  or  not,  it  was  aeoepted,  of  course;  and  the 
little  party  prepared  to  adjourn  to  a  small  drawing-room 
in  which  the  tea  was  served ,  and  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  Miss  Marston  and  her  governesses. 
And  so  the  young  lady  who  had  sat  motionless  as  a 
statue y  rose,  and  again  walking  first  out  of  the  room, 
seated  herself  beside  Mrs.  Allardice  at  the  tea-table. 

Armand  found  himself  sitting  with  the  beautifal 
vision  —  nothing  more  or  less,  in  fact,  than  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  but  shy  and  rather  haughty-looking 
girl,  drinking  tea  and  eating  bread  and  butter. 

Her  voice,  however,  he  was  scarcely  privileged  to 
hear  at  all;  for  she  spoke  only  once  or  twice  during  the 
meal,  and  that  only  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
A  silence  which  Mrs.  AUardice  evidently  encouraged  and 
approved;  and  which  Mademoiselle  Fierville  was  far  too 
busily  employed  in  talking  herself  even  to  notice. 

But  Armand  perceived  and  felt  it. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  evidently  proud  girl  was  dis- 
pleased^ at  his  being  thus  admitted  to  make  one  of  the 
company.  And  he,  in  his  turn,  began  to  feel  oSesided 
and  uneasy. 

But  there  was  no  remedy. 

Wbejce  the   maater  o£  13aa  Vcraaa  Xja^L  ^^J»w8^  \sssss 
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it  was  his  busmess  to  be;  and  once  at  work,  he 
^t  make  hie  preeenfce  there  as  short  as  possible. 

*It  was  curious  how  this  fine  girl's  beauty  lost  of 
f  charms  seen  throu^  the  medium  of  mortified  self- 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  ruin  of  his  house, 
it  Du  Chastel  had  ever  met  with  humiliation  in  this 
;cise  form.  He  had  borne  all  the  more  vulgar  con- 
smpts  and  buffets  of  fortune ,  which  every  man  must 
inake  up  his  mind  to,  who  has  to  rough  it  and  earn  his 
bread;  but  he  had  fancied,  with  the  usual  credulity  of  a 
generous  and  delicate  mind,  that  when  brought  into 
contact  with  those  his  equals  in  education  and  refine- 
ment, and  with  whom  he,  till  lately,  had  been  equal  in 
fortune,  he  should  meet  with  none  of  this  degrading 
scorn. 

Not  only,  that  no  one  in  that  class  would  be  so  un- 
polite  as  to  shew,  but  that  it  would  never  enter  into 
their  heads  to  feel,  a  difference,  or  think  of  meeting  him 
but  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

That  the  painful  lesson  should  be  first  taught  him  by 
an  angel  like  this,  was  mortifying. 

Bnt  at  least  she  ceased  at  once  to  be  an  angel  in  his 
eyes,  and  fell  immediately  to  the  ordinary  class  of  beau- 
tiful women  c^  which  he  had  seen  thousands.  1 

Once  he  had  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  there,  her 
e^ag  bent  upon  her  ^-cup;  and  wi^,  «a\^<b  \5DkSWi5i§[ 
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a  jmost  disdainful  cuiye  on  her  very  beautiM  lipe.   He 
tamed  away,  but  was  bewitched  to  look  againr 

At  that  moment  she  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and 
their  eyes  met,  but  hers  were  instantly  withdrawn;  and 
she  looked  that  way  no  more.  Yet,  if  he  could  have 
observed  her,  which  he  would  not,  for  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  take  the  trouble  again,  he  might  have  seen 
^  what  would  have  a  little  surprised  him;  but  he  perceived 
it  not,  and  nobody  else  did. 

Mrs.  Allardice  was  one  of  those  slow,  stiff,  stupid 
models  of  propriety,  who  never  see  anything  but  wbat 
lies  straight  before  them.  The  haughty  reserve  of  Miss 
Marston's  manner  was  greatly  to  her  satisfaction;  and 
she  thought  it  impossible  for  a  yoimg  lady  to  acquit 
herself  better  in  what  she  confessed  to  herself  was  an 
awkward  position. 

"How  strange  of  Mr.  Marston,  it  was,'*  she  thought 
"One  should  have  imagined  him  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  permit  such  a  thing;  but  men  were  so  odd, 
there  was  no  understanding  them." 

Mrs.  Allardice  had  only  brevet  rank  as  Mrs.,  and 
thus  she  pursued  her  reflections  — 

"Happily,  the  sweet  girl  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
proper  sense  of  her  own  social  position,  and  it  really  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  manner  in  which  she  understands 
how  to  assert  her  dignity  in  the  proper  place.*' 

As  for  Mademoiselle  ¥ierri]A&)  «»\i^  tho\i^ht  of  nothing 
put  the  delight  of  having  ^^  ^'^'^'^^  ^^  \^^\ft\3«swi^\ 
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8nd  she  determined   to  improve  the    opportunity,    and 

forthwith  begin 'a  living  romance  after  the  most  approved 

pattern,  the  materials  for  which  lay  so  opportunely  to 

her  hand. 

«         «         «         «         # 

Bo  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  cup  of  tea,  Miss 
iffarston  rose  and  delivered  Du  Chastel  from  the  sort  of 
irritated  vexation  which  he  was  scolding  himself  for 
feeling;  as  bidding  him  good  evening  with  considerable 
formality,  yet  in  a  voice  whose  tones  were  sweetness 
itself,  she  left  the  room  and  retired  to  the  one  in  which 
"we  first  found  her.  This  apartment  would  have  been 
called  a  school -room  in  most  houses,  but  in  this  it  was 
designated  as  the  ladies'  room,  being  common  to  Miss 
Marston  and  her  .two  governesses;  there  she  threw  her- 
self into  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  window,  and  draw- 
ing a  candle-stand  towards  her,  took  up  a  book  apparently 
with  intent  to  read. 

But  she  did  not  read  much. 

Indeed,  Evelyn  Marston  was  not  very  extravagantly 
given  to  reading  anything  but  Mademoiselle  Fierville's 
French  novels.  These  she  devoured.  Not,  to  do  her 
justice,  for  the  love  part  of  the  story  so  much  as  for  her 
delight  in  the  vivid  pictures,  whether  of  scenery  or  of 
the  passions,  presented  to  her. 

The  beauty  of  these  she  understood  and  fully  entered 
into;    hut  more  solid  reading  she  hai  littXs  \»&\i^  i^t. 
27iejr  had  not  been  properly  cultivated,  or,  Wi^'S^e^^V'St 
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abilities  would  have  proved  equal  to  anything;  and  ber 
mind  was  naturally  of  that,  stamp  which  wt)uld  haye  in* 
stinctiyely  fed  upon  the  best  and  most  nouiishiug  food, 
had  such  been  offered. 

But  what  was  to  be  expected  from  Emch  a  goyemess 
as  Mrs.  AUardice?  Simply,  tiJi^at  the  pupil  took  a  dislike 
to  all  by  her  recommended,  and  yery  often  merely  be- 
cause she  recommended  it.  Solid  reading,  as  she  called 
it,  the  lady  was  sure  to  prescribe,  though  perhaps  'with- 
out any  yery  weU-^efined  idea  of  what  she  meant  by 
the  term;  therefore  solid  reading  immediately  took  the 
form  of  a  yery  considerable  bore  to  Miss  Maiston's 
imagination.  And  few  things  disgusted  her  more  than 
so  yirtuous  and  unexceptionable  a  manner  of  spending 
time. 

Miss  Marston  had  wandered  about  in  her  fathei^s 
library  —  which  was  chiefly  a  bookseller's  furnished 
one;  but  there  was  one  comer  filled  with  old  bodu, 
which  had  been  purchased  with  the  abbey,  that  she 
delighted  in. 

Old  ballads,  old  romances,  old  travels,  these  had 
been  the  charm  of  her  solitary  hours  till  Mademoiselb 
Fieryille  arriyed  with  her  French  romances,  and  then 
they  went  quite  out  of  favour. 

There  she  at  present  sits,  however,  with  a  volume 
of  Hume's  History  of  England  in  her  hand,  over  which 
/she  spenda  a  little  yawmng  ^siife  e^ier^  ^  ^  oTit  of  sub- 
miBsion  to  Mr&.  AHardice'B  ^ft\3Le^\  ^s^A  ^^  ^^  t»s^^^^ 
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I  VQEse  hmnotir  for  such  stadieB  than  this  ni^t^  for  you 
Vmt  think  how  beautifd).  the  moon  was,  riding  in  mid 
eayen^  and  p<;mnng  floods  of  white  light  upon  the  trees, 
id  the  grass,  and  the  water! 

Those  woods  looked  so  dark  and  mysterious  —  how 
ten  had  she  longed  to  walk  in  them  hy  moonlight;  but 
at  was  absolutely  forbidden. 

^'Ladies  to  walk  in  the  woods  alone  at  that  hour! 
ipossible!" 

She  might  only  go  ihere  with  her  father  —  as  if 
r  father  was  a  man  to  take  a  moonlight  walk  — 
d  as  if  her  father  was  a  man  to  enjoy  a  moonlight 
dk'with. 

Ohy  how  beautiful!  beautiful  it  was!    How  horrid  to 
mewed^up  in  this  way. 

She  had  only  to  open  the  casement  and  jump 
wn.  It  was  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the, 
)und. 

How  often  she  had  been  tempted  to  do  this,  and  yet 
9  never  had.  Something  in  that  quiet  silence  of 
K)nlight  seemed  to  withhold  her.  She  did  not  dislike 
lark  —  a  little  bit  of  bread  eaten  in  secret  was  a  nice 
ng  enough.  She  had  once  or  twice,  r$rely,  however, 
ought  to  be  said,  known  the  taste  of  it—  but  )by  this 
ly  moonlight ... 

Koy  she  could  not 

She  opened  the  window  aud  gazed  out  NristML^^, 
ve  deep,  soIemn-lookiDg  teees,  aa4  ftxal  ^<b^V^ 
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moon,    and   the   wind  breatbii^   so   stilly;    and  those 
bright,    sparkling,   lustrous   stars  —  that   large  white  |l 
planet  just  setting  over  the  we^m  woods. 

Oh,  how  beautiful! 

And  no  one  to  speak  to  —  no  one  to  tell  how 
beautiful  it  was! 

What  loneliness  of  life! 

She  wondered  why  she  was  so  silent  at  tea. 

She  hoped  she  did  not  seem  proud;  that  would 
be  very  bad  in  her  —  but  she  was  bewildered,  she 
thought. 

Du  Chastel!  How  singular! 

Of  all  the  names  in  the  world,  that. 

She  hoped  she  had  not  been  very  rude  —  but  she 
was  afiraid  he  thought  so.  When  their  eyes  had  met, 
what  a  strange  expression  there  was  in  his  —  he  looked 
offended  and  disappointed. 

"But  what  right  had  he  to  he  offended  or  disap- 
pointed?" 

Du  Chastel!  —  but  what  mattered  it  if  his  name 
was  Du  Chastel?  what  right  had  he  to  assume  upon 
that? 

"Konsense! 

"Oh,   beautiful!  beautiM   planet!    How   often  and 
often  have  I  seen  you  sqjting  behind  those  woods,  and 
in  all  your  glory  of  loveliness  —  «nd  upon  such  nights 
as  tbiB  —  and  stilly  alone  —  «iknafc  —  ^Sisst^^. 
.     ''It  T<w  cuiions  that  \iiB  looinft  ^Q\^^\ife'^iNi.^3Mfi^^ 
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at  Tierville  fills  me  with  her  novels  till  I  am  growing 
fool.     I  don't  think  I  will  read  any  more  of  them." 


And  now  this  gifted,  but  spoiled  girl,  has  gone  up 
0  bed,  and  you  shall  have  a  glimpse  at  this  lover  of 
loly  moon-lights  aud  glorious  planets,  and  all  the  stilly 
iwMness  of  night  in  her  chamber. 

It  was  such  a  room. 

Her  father,  proud  of  his  beautiful  daughter  and 
lieiress,  had  been  lavish  here.  Nothing  had  been  spared 
that  could  be  purchased  with  money  to  adorn  it. 

Everything  to  gratify  pride,  or  minister  to  luxury  — • 
those  too  hateful  influences  —  or  that  could  create  a 
love  and  habit  of  expense,  and  teach  the  false  estimate 
of  value  by  cost,  was  there. 

Everything,  in  short,  that  could  give  a  false  direc- 
tion to  a  naturally  ingenuous  and  noble  mind,  was  here 
collected  together,  as  if  the  very  tempter  himself  had 
been  at  hand  to  blind,  corrupt,  and  destroy. 


b 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"UnnumberM  treasores  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  varioo*  ofiferinge  of  the  wofld  appears 
This  casket  Indians  glowing  gems  unlocks , 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.** 

Saps  of  thx  IjOck. 

The  suite  y  for  suite  it  might  be  called,  of  apeii- 
meuts  which  Miss  Marston  called  peculiarly  her  ovs, 
consisted  of  an  ante-toom,  bed-room,  ajod  dcessing-rooiD, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  small  chamber  upon  one  side 
for  her  maid. 

These  rooms  were  situated  at  the  end  of  one  of  Ik 
long,  arched  galleries,  which  were  earned  round  ik 
small  square  court  occupying  the  centre  of  the  building. 

The  passage  was  low  and  antique,  but  the  rooms 
themselves  had  either  been  enlarged  and  beautiful  to 
suit  the  demands  of  modem  taste,  or  had  been  adapted 
to  that  scale  of  ease  and  luxury  which  was  assumed  by 
the  superiors  of  the  higher  descriptions  of  the  monastiiO 
orders. 

The  ante-room  was  separated  from  the  gsll^-y  by 
swinging  doors,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  which  pre- 
pared you  for  nothing  extraordinary  within;  but  once 
entered,  it  was  a  little  scene  of  enchantment. 

It  was  a  small  octagonal  room,  painted  in  the  gayest 
manner   in   panels;  with  flowers,    and  birds,  and  gro- 
tesques;    it  had   gilded  comiee^  ^xiii  beadim^.     A  few 
beauidful  casts  fix)m  the  aaticgie ,  ^^asi^  ^^  ^^^^s^ 
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filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  panels;  low  couches, 
coyered  with  a  soft,  rose-coloured  silky  stood  round;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  fine  vase  of  Maltese  stone, 
M;  that  time  esteemed  a  rarity  of  great  value,  was  fQled 
With  a  living  bouquet  of  exotics,  and  which  literally 
perfumed  the  ^tartmeni 

There  were  the  ever-lovely  myrtles,  covered  with 
l>loom,  and  heliotropes,  and  gardenias,  and  geraniums, 
and  many  flowers  now  out  of  date,  but  then  cultivated 
^th  the  greatest  pride  and  care.  A  beautiful  bouquet 
they  formed,  lighted  as  they  were  by  a  lamp  of  crystal 
and  ormolu,  which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  shed  a 
soft,  shadowy  gleam  round  the  room. 

Two  doors  presented  themselves,  one  leading  to  the 
bed-room,  the  other  to  the  dressing-room,  which  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  besides. 

We  will  enter  by  the  dressing-room. 
It  was  an  apartment  not  very  large,  but  exquisitely 
fitted  up. 

The  hangings  were  of  rose-coloured  silk  and  white 
muslin,  arranged  in  the  beautiful  taste  in  these  matters 
which  belonged  to  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze.  They 
were  looped  up  with  cords  and  tassels  of  gold  and  silk, 
and  had  rich  binges  of  the  same.  The  chairs  were 
white  and  gold,  fancifully  painted  with  delicate  and  gay 
flowers,  like  cups  of  Sevres  china,  a  rich  collection  of 
which  adorned  the  consoles  and  chimney-piece.  The 
whole  wm  pleasanily  %hted   by  ^ax  i^dSi<3^.^*&«    Yxs^ 
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mirrors,  reaching  from  the  ceiliiig  to  the  floor,  reflectea 
the  pretty  scene,  which  was  enlivened  by  two  or  three 
gilded  cages,  containing  one  or  two  rare  parrots,  aS 
blue,  scarlet,  and  yellow;  a  macaw  with  a  blue  cresli 
and  the  loveliest  little  emerald-green  paroquet  in  the 
world.  In  a  pretty  basket,  lined  with  silk,  lay  a  minia- 
ture lion  —  a  small  dog,  almost  exactly  a  diminutive  of 
the  royal  beast,  at  that  time  of  almost  priceless  valne 
from  its  rarity,  and  only  to  be  now  seen  in  old  printe, 
or  stuffed  in  old  museums. 

China  vases  filled  with  flowers,  Chinese  fans,  Chinese 
mandarins,  ivory  carvings,  India  cabinets,  and  all  sorts 
of  rich  and  curious  things  that  a  taste,  whim,  or  a  pas- 
sion for  idle  expense  could  bring  together,  filled  up  the 
rest  of  the  room. 

The  window  was  open,  and  before  it  was  a  -wide, 
most  luxurious  silken  couch;  and  opposite  to  this  a  large 
chair  to  bury  oneself  in. 

The  toilette  was  not,  however,  displayed.  She  liked 
to  have  all  that  in  her  bed-room,  into  which  you  entered 
by  a  doorway  hung  with  a  double  portiere  of  velvet 
And  there  stood  the  bed  of  rich  blue,  and  gold,  and 
white  muslin,  in  the  prettiest  of  alcoves,  with  snowy 
linen,  and  counterpane  of  white  Lyons  silk,  embroidered 
with  natural  flowers.  And  then  there  was  the  toilette, 
with  its  elaborate  draperies  of  flowered  muslin,  lined 
with  pink  Bilk;  and  its  gla&ft  m  «u  ^\lt^^t  ^^ss^c^*^  €came» 
adorned  ia  the  manner  of  alsAfB  \ift?Ar^^^  ^^^  ^smsa. 
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ribands;  and  the  silver  and  gold  filagree  toE^tt^ 
8,  and  the  China  little  dishes,  cups,  and  jars;  an4 
smelling-bottles  of  every  hue  and  faatastical  ^hape, 
and  glittering  Hke  diamonds.  There  was  a  splendid 
Gpet  in  the  fire-place,  in  lieu  of  fire,  it  being  sum-r 
•;  and  the  snowy  marble  chimney-piece  was  carved 
b.  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  oval 
38  over  it  was  adorned,  its  gold  branches  of  wild 
wers  and  ears  of  com,  and  its  gilded  vine-leaves 
adering  and  running  all  round  it.  The  dressing-gown 
fine  India  muslin,  and  the  sHppers  of  pink,  em- 
idered  with  gold,  were  standing  prepared,  with  every 
ler  article  needed  for  the  night,  all  in  an  equally 
nirious  and  equally  elaborate  style. 

Something  too  much  of  this;  but  I  wish  you  to 
tore  to  yourselves  how  this  girl  had  been  accustomed 
Uve  —  it  is  a  part  of  her  history. 

Up-stairs  she  came,  and  through  her  ante-room,  with- 
;  even  casting  her  eye  upon  anything,  and  iato  her 
ssing-room  she  went. 

"No  window  open! 

"How  tiresome  she,  is!  She  will  shut  the  window  be- 
)  I  come  up!  It  makes  it  so  close  —  it  quite  smells 
^e  birds.     I  can't  think  why  I  keep  them  here;  but 

wants  something  to  talk  to. 

"Shock!  Oh,  well,  you're  fast  asleep!  Never  mind, 
e  fool  —  you  have  no  affection  in  you!  You  don,'t 

aa  atom  for  your  mistress!   Get  a  goofik.  W3lY^^>  ^^ 
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to  sleep,  and  snarl  all  ihe  more  the  next  morning '-|i3 
that's  what  you  lire  for. 

"What's  this?    Oh!  the  cup  and  saucer  my  fet 
promised  me,  in  place  of  the  one  he  broke  the  last 
he  came  up  here."  p 

A  small  box  stood  upon  the  table  —  she  opened  iij 

"How  ugly!  I  never  saw  anything  so  ugly!  —  ani 
to  take  the  place  of  that  lovely  little  bijou  he  let  Mi 
It  is  provoking!" 

There  was  a  note  in  the  box:  she  opened  and  read. 

"Deae  Evr, 
"I  hope  you  will  like  your  cup.  It  was  the  most 
expensive  I  could  £nd  to  replace  the  little  delicacy 
I  so  unfbrtunately  handled.  I  send  a  couple  of  Chinese 
MagotSy  as  liiey  call  them,  into  the  bargain^  which  I 
found  at  the  India  House  the  ol^er  day.  They  are  as 
ugly  as  sin  —  but  worth  half  their  weight  in  gold.** 

She  put  down  the  letter. 

"How  tiresome!  I  hate  those  cups!  I  have  got  one 
or  two,  and  have  put  them  into  Esther's  room.  "Where 
shaU.  I  put  these  hideous  monsters?  I  vow  I  have  not 
an  inch  of  room  left  —  and  such  odious,  horrid  thmgs! 
And  then  if  s  so  tiresome  papa  making  me  a  present  of 
them^  because  one  must  put  them  in  a  prominent  place, 
or  he  will  be  vexed;  and  ISbs^  \a  ^  ^MwgcftRafc^al 
""Ob,  dear  me!  —  ^\jat  ^\a«asa  ^^«»  «Kfe\JQ.\JSs^. 
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"And  now  that  tiresome  girl!  She  mil  pat  verbenas 
JO  the  fLower-glasg,  and  she  knows  I  haye  hated  the 
lell  like  poison,  ever  since  they  used  to  bring  verbena 
d  roses  to  my  bedHside,  in  that  long  illness  of  mine!" 

She  went  to  the  china  vase  filled  wit&  flowers, 
hose  beauty  would  haye  charmed  the  demon  of  spleen 
nelf  out  of  her  ill  humour;  but  Evelyn  was  not  to  be 
charmed. 

She  was  sick  of  i^e  knew  not  what,  surfeited  with 
9  much;  but  she  would  have  thought  it,  indeed,  a  di^^ 
1  misery  if  any  one  had  attempted  a  cure  by  taking  an 
om  of  the  too  much  away. 

Luxury  was  become  a  habii  It  had  ceased  to  be  an 
ijoyment.  But  the  worst  was,  it  insidiously  generated 
more  dangerous  habit  of  iuveterate  selfishness  —  the 
ore  dang^ous,  because  totally  unsuspected. 

These  things  had  become  necessaries;  and  we  none 
US  think  ourselves  very  selfish  for  demanding  neces* 
ties. 

She  had  opened  the^  window,  but  she  did  not  again 
)k  through  it  at  the  holy  and  heavenly  night,  whose 
duence  might  have  purified  and  raised  her  soul,  as  it 
la  wont  to  do. 

Her  mind  was  fa}l  of  these  china  tea-cups,  magots 
d  verb^ias;  and  she  stood  by  the  table,  first  taking 
I  one  fmd  then  the  other,  quite  occupied  by  her 
zation. 

WMM  the  moou  was  isilvering  the  "WO^^  9sA  ^^ 
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low  sound  of  the  winds  was  breathing  through  the  trees, 
and  the  stars  were  gleaming  with  their  thousand  eyes, 
and  singing  their  soi^  of  praise  — 

She  had  no  eyes,  no  ears  npw,  for  that  beauty  whid 
the  Mighty  Giyer  has  spread  before  all  his  childreD 
She  could  only  think  of  her  cups. 

The  pretty  one  her  father  had  broken,  and  the  ugl; 
thing^  he  had  chosen  to  replace  it,  and  those  two  hideoi] 
magots,  which  she  must  put  among  her  things,  becaue 
given  them  to  her. 

She  never  thought  of  being  grateftd  to  him  for  h 
good-nature.  Gratitude  is  almost  the  last  thing  chiklK 
brought  up  in  this  absurd  manner  think  of. 

To  have  everything  they  want,  is  a  matter  of  couR 
They  never  think  of  thanking  their  parents  for  it.  It 
a  sort  of  right,  a  sort  of  right  of  prescription  which 
would  be  an  injury  to  dispute,  and  no  kindness  in  the 
to  acknowledge. 

But  this  fine  girl  was  not  altogether  spoiled  y 
There  was  a  little  comer  of  flesh  still  left  in  a  hei 
fast  turning  to  stone. 

She  rung  her  silver  beU,  and  Esther  appeared. 

"How  tiresome  you  are!**  she  began,,  more  acrimo 

ously  than  beautiful  creatures   are   generally  supper 

to  speak  in  novels.      "How  tiresome   you   are!     Hi 

I  come  up  and  find  the  window  shut,  though  I  t 

fou  I  would  have  it  leit  opexi.     Kii  tlaa^.^  nasty  creatu 

making  it  30  diBS^eeaTciVel  «ix^  XJciso^  ^^aa^  ^i^^^w^  -^'^^ 
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— why  will  you  put  it  in  the  flower-pots? — But  what's 
the  matter,  Esther?  —  Have  you  been  crying?" 

The  poor  girl's  tears  at  this  gushed  oyer  her  cheeks. 
She  began  to  sob  so,  that  she  could  hardly  speaL  At 
last  she  got  out  — 

"My  mother  — " 

"Why,  what  of  your  mother?  —  She/s  not  worse, 
I  hope?** 

"Oh,  Miss  Evelynr 

"l^ot  worse,  I  hope?" 

"  She 's  —  she 's  —  dead." 

"I  hope  not  —  I  hope  not  —  I  hope  not  —  poor 
dear!"  taking  her  hand,  and  the  whole  countenance 
changing  at  once  to  the  kindest  expression  of  sympathy; 
"I  hope  not  —  your  mother!  Poor  dear  Esther!  — 
Your  mother?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Marston!  and  such  a  mother!  *—  Such 
a  mother  to  me  —  to  all  of  us  —  and  the  little  one, 
and  the  babby!"  and  there  was  a  fresh  burst  of  grief. 

"Poor  girl!  poor  girl!  —  I  know  what  it  is!  It's 
a  long  time  since  I  hadja  mother.  But  I  know  what 
it  is!  I  know  what  it  is!"  And  her  eyes  were  ready  to 
overflow  too. 

Esther  looked  up  at  her  lovingly. 

Such  things  it  was,  in  spite  of  all  Evelyn's  faults, 
that  still  kept  up  the  affection  of  her  dependants.  She 
was  proud,  unreasonable,  tyrannical,  and  hasty^  but 
Bhe  had  a  heart,   after  all    There  uevet  "^^  ^"TOs^ 
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or  sufEenng,  bat  it  met  with  the  ready  tear  and  the 
open  hand. 

"She  is  a  ddar  creature!"  thought  Esther,  and  felt 
comforted;  and  encouraged  by  sympathy,  she  went  on 
seeking  relief,  as  people  like  her  love  to  seek  it,  in 
talking  of  her  loss. 

And  Evelyn  led  her  on  by .  those  kind  questions 
which  incline  the  full  heart  to  unburthen  itself,  and 
she  listened  whilst  Esther,  in  the  overflowing  of  her 
sorrow,  described  what  her  mother  had  been. 

How  she  had  laboured,  and  wearied,  and  suflfered 
for  them. 

"Father,  you  know,  Miss  Marston,  was  not  quite 

but  we  never  talk  of  father  —  mother  never  would  let 
us.  When  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin!  —  I  shall  never 
forget  it  —  *  Children,'  she  said,  'he  is  gone.  Poor  man! 
he  is  silent  —  there  he  lies  —  he  can  never  again  say  . 
a  word  in  his  own  defence,  and  it  would  be  a  wicked,- 
wicked  thing  to  utter  one  agamst  him.  He  was  as  fine 
and  as  steady  a  young  man  as  ever  lived  when  I  married 
him,  and  I  shall  think  of  him  so.*  And  with  that  she 
cried  a  good  deal.  And  none  of  us  ever  spoke  against 
father  again.  She  was  very  thin  when  he  died,  and  left 
her  with  babby,  and  little  Tom,  and  ten  more,  of  which 
I  was  the  oldest.'' 

It  was  the  usual  tale  of  domestic  heroism  in  humble 
life  —  o{  the  mothei'a  celestial  devotion  —  I  call  it 
celestial,    for  fcom  heaven,  it  eOTii^«».    ^ti^a  \iai^  \3ftssss. 
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erything  for  Her  children;  and,  in  spite  of  a  drunken 
sband,  had,  by  her  unwearied  exertions  and  self-denia!, 
maged  to  bring  them  decently  up,  and  get  them  out 
the  world. 

The  old  story  had  the  old  conclusion.  She  had  died 
worn-out  shadow^  an  old  woman,  in  what  ought  to 
ive  been  the  flower  of  her  £ige. 

It  was  a  lesson  not  lost. 

The  heart  of  Evelyn  was  still  capable  of  being  struck 

f  it. 

"What  a  contrast!"  thought  she,  as  her  eye  glajaced 
mid  the  room. 

"Why  did  you  never  tell  me  about  this  before?"- she 
ud,  dtruck  with  that  remorse  which  will  make  itself  felt 
7  the  most  habitual  self-indulgence,  when  the  superfluous 
iruries  of  their  own  lives  are  brought  into  sharp  con- 
ast  with  the  destitution  of  others. 

"Why  did  you  never  teU  me  about  this  before?" 
"My  mother  would  not  have  been  pleased,"    said 
jther;  "I  came  here  to  do  my  duty,  not  to  crave  an 
ms." 

"Bight."  Evelyn  was  struck  and  humbled.  She 
it  dikninished  in  her  own  eyes,  not  even  to  have  been 
lOwed  to  do  anything!  One  thing  she  would  do  now, 
wever.  "You  will  like  to  go  home  for  a  few  days 
d  see  about  things,  won't  you?" 
JElstber  looked  eagerly  up.  ... 

1^* 
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'^Ohy  dear!  I  should  be  so  glad!  But  yoti  doa't  Ee 
any  one  to  dress  you  but  me,  Misft  Evelyn.** 

With  a  mixture  of  pride  and  anxiety. 

"I  Hke  you  best  —  I  like  nobody  elae;  but  yoi 
shall  go." 

It  was  really  a  little  sacrifice  on  her  part  She  bated 
any  one  about  her  but  her  own  maid. 

She  felt  comfortable  to  be  able  to  make  the  saciifice. 
And  she  went  on.  "You  shall  go  earljr  to-morrow;  and 
to-night  I  will  put  myself  to  bed,  for  I  am  sure,  if 
I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed  and  be 
alone." 

And,  as  Esther  hesitated  — 

''Let  me  be.  I  shall  like  for  once  to  learn  how  to 
wait  upon  myself.  Nobody  knows  —  sometime  in  m§ 
life  I  may  need  it." 

"As  if  the  sky  would  fall,"  thought  Esther.  Aad 
Evelyn  certainly  believed  suoh  an  event  io  be  about  a» 
possible.  For,  besides  being  sole  heiress  to  her  &thei^B 
great  wealth,  she  knew  she  had  forty  thousand  pounds, 
her  mothered  fortune,  settled  upon  her. 

Her  father  had  hever  exactly  told  her  this,  to  be 
sure.  Fathers  of  his  sort  often  dislike  the  idea  of  iheir 
children  being  independent  of  them;  but  there  had  be^ 
plenty  of  other  people  to  do  so,  and  she  knew  it  to  be  a 
fact^  which,  however,  she  had  not  much  troubled  herself 
about 

At  times,  when  tSie  ^jaaknrg^fci  ^i  i«ph^^  ^5««:^  '®k 
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by  house  was  azknounoed  in  Hie  newspapers ,  she 
L  feel  glad  that  there  was  enough  to  prevent  them 
ng  their  hread,  if  any  disaster  hefel  her  father, 
was  her  way  of  looking  at  forty  thousand  pounds. 
>he  dismissed  poor  Esther  with  'many  kind  words, 
a  promise  to  pay  for  the  family  mourning,  and  to 
in  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  so  that  all  might  he 

decently,  and  as  the  children  of  such  a  good  mo- 
would  wish.  And  she  hade  Esther  see  ahout  what 
d  he  wanting  for  little  Tom  and  the  hahy,  and 
d  do  what  she  could  to  help,  and  she  must  look 
L  her  as  her  friend.  Such  a  good  mother  ought 
ys  to  find  her  children  heMended. 
ind  so  she  sent  the  poor  girl  crying  and  sohhing 
r,  hut  with  her  heart  swelling  with  something  be- 
1  grief  —  with  love  and  gratitude  to  her  mistress, 

she  thought,  was  a  perfect  angel  upon  earih.  And 
sd  Evelyn,  when  she  did  happen  to  stumble  upon 
thing  right  and  kind  to  he  done,  had  a  way  of  her 
in  doing  it,  which  atoned  for  many  a  fault.  The 
ous  germ,  in  danger  of  being  smothered,  was  yet 


rhe  next  morning  Evelyn  came  down  to  breakfast 
a  different  creature  from  the  shy,  haughty,  young 
of  the  night  he  fore. 
\e  was  80  warm  and  happy  within. 
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Pleased  wifii  herself,  aad  every  living  thing  besidi 
and  quite  oyeiflowing  with  good  humotir  and  kindseea 

And  the  influence  of  these  nice  things  seemed 
spread  over  them  all. 

Even  Mrs.  Allaxdice  looked  a  litde  less  stiff  —  Hi 
demoiselle  Fierville  a  little  less  coquette  —  as  for 
Chastely  he  was  charmed. 

StUl  she  did  not  speak  much,  for  she  really  was 
rather  shy;  but  she  looked  so  delightfully  pleasant  and 
happy! 

He  stole  a  glance  at  her  now  and  then,  and  thought, 
one  face  excepted,  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  be- 
witching. 

And  there  was  a  sort  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  faces.  Something  in  this,  which  reminded  him 
of  that. 

He  was  almost  in  danger  of  becoming  inconstant  to 
the  imag^,  which  he  had,  with  a  chivaMc  fidehty,  ca^ 
ried  hidden  in  his  heart  so  long  —  yet  that  could  never 
be.  And,  in  the  faith  of  this  conviction,  he  ventured  to 
look  oftener  across  the  table,  and  to  surrender  himBelf 
more  entirely  to  the  charm  of  this  sweet  presence.  He 
thought  he  carried  his  antidote  within. 

The  breakfast  room  was  a  pretty  little  nook  of  a 
chamber,  with  a  couple  of  large  windows  to  the  ground, 
which  both  stood  wide  open.    It  looked  to  the  water, 
and  after  breakfast  waa  ovet ,  ^NfeYyc.  mw^  ^  va^^\^ 
Aer  peacocks  and  swans. 
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So.  she  took  hei  bowl  and  went  out  through  the 
mdow,  and  Mrs.  AUardice,  much  distressed,  begged 
liademoiselle  to  fetch  the  young  lady's  lai^e  hat  and 
ake  it  after  her. 

''She  unll  go  out  into  the  sun —  and  Mr.  Marston  is 
90  iqixious  about  freckles." 

The  beautiful,  snowy  swand  came  sailing,  in  all  their 
white  ruffling  plumage,  to  the  side  of  the  bank;  and  she, 
Btanding  upon  the  golden  green  of  the  mossy  turf,  fed 
them;  and  next  came  her  peacocks,  with  their  gorgeous 
necks  and  breasts  of  purpling  blue  and  green,  and  their 
Sweeping,  many- eyed  trains  crowding  round  her  — 
feeding  out  of  that  lily  ungloved  h^nd  — 

The  sun  sparkled  on  the  water,  and  that  beautiful 
ureature,  in  her  large  hat!  —  and  he,  the  young  poet 
ttid  painter,  the  worshipper  of  form  and  colour  —  but 
till  more  deeply,  the  worshipper  of  a  higher  beauty  — 
ooking  on! 

Dangerous  work,  Armand  Du  Chastel,  in  spite  of  the 
ftliftman  you  carry  in  your  breast. 

~He  could  do  no  less  than  offer  to  carry  the  bowl  for 
ler  as  they  returned  to  the  house. 

She  gave  it  him  with  so  sweet  a  smile! 

.They  exchanged  a  few  conventional  sentences  upon 
he  beauty  of  the  morning.  I  think  this  was  the  first 
uxie  she  had  actually  addressed  him. 

She  left  the  breaJkfast-Toom  imme^d^Yj  ^S^r^^^^ 
itb  Mrs.  Mlardiee.     And  he   betook  lasaa^  \«i  ^^ 
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saloon  y  in  company  with  Mademoiselle  Fierville.  This 
latter  lady  had  engaged  to  introduce  him  to  the  scene  of 
his  future  operations,  in  place  of  the  housekeeper,  to 
whom  the  office  naturally  belonged. 

He  was  not  sorry  for  this.  There  was  something 
about  the  young  French  woman  that  he  rather  liked.    . 

He  had  an  instinct  in  favour  of  anything  fix>m  the 
country  of  his  ancestors,  though  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  brilliant  and  somewhat  flippant  French  giil 
astonishingly  different  fix)m  anything  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see. 

How  unlike  his  mother  or  Anne  Buglas;  —  bat 
pleasant,  nevertheless. 


So  time  slipped  away. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Armand  saw  anjrtbing  of 
Evelyn  but  at  table,  and  when  there,  as  I  have  said,  she 
was  extremely  reserved;  unusually  quiet;  for  when  the 
three  ladies  were  by  themselves,  Miss  Marston  would  be 
the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

~  She  had  a  lively  fancy,  and  was  in  general  indif- 
ferent  enough  whether  she  pleased  or  not.  She  was 
something  in  the  position  of  a  royal  person;  all  was  te 
be  considered  right  which  she  chose  to  do  or  say. 

But  now,  very  much  to  Mrs.  Allardice's  salisiBftctioii, 
and  equally  to  MademoiseVle  T5\err^^^  %«iQ&WJ^^sa.  «e^ 
surpriBe,  Mjbb  Marston  vf^  ex\iem^\^  «^«oJt. 
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ThQ  co&Yersation,  however,  did  not  flag  on  that  ac- 

[^eimt,  but  wag  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit  by  the 

other  three.    Even  Mrs.  AUardioe  herself,  seemed  to  feel 

the  influence  of  the  young  painter's  engaging  manners. 

^Sie   was   pleased   with  the  respectful   politeness  with 

'^hich   he   treated   her  —  listening   to  her   somewhat 

lengthy,  and  very  dry  harangues  with  an  air  of  deference. 

This  was  done,  partly  because  it  was  his  habitual  manner 

to  women  of  a  certain  age,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  a 

litde  spirit  of  contradiction;  for  he  thought  that  neither 

of  the  younger  ladies  treated  the  alder  one  quite  as  they 

ought 

Mrs.  Allardice  was  a  woman  of  rather   cultivated 

inind,  and  did  not  want  a  certain  portion  of  sense.     In- 

<ieed,  she  had  tiie  reputation  of  being  a  remarkably  clever 

^d  highly  instructed  person;  a  matter  which  these  two 

^pertinent  young   ladies  were  very  much  incUned  to 

<loubt;  but,  at  all  events,  she  possessed  enough  of  such 

tilings,   to  be  able,  when  she   pleased,  to  keep  up  a 

Ooaversation  above  the  common;  and  she  pleased  to  do 

80  now. 

She  was  a  woman  after  all  —  A  wooden  one  —  but 
still  a  woman;  and  to  appear  to  advants^e  in  the  eyes 
of  this  very  gifted  and  superior  young  man,  as  she  held 
him  to  Jbe,  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her. 

Whai  woman,   when  or  ever,  was  md^exeii^  \»  ^^ 
H>wer  of  pleasing? 
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Briefly,  the  consequence  ensued,  that  at  eyery  meet- 
^S>  ^  &>^  ^^  of  pleasant  conversation  took  place, 
which  waa  not  without  its  enjoyment  for  our  young 
friend.  Conversation  with  an  agreeable  woman,  be  her 
age  or  features  what  they  may,  has  a  charm  for  most 
men,  and  had  more  especially  so  for  Armand,  who  seldom 
enjoyed  pleasure  of  this  kind. 

Evelyn  rarely  spoke  —  but  she  listened. 

Mi8,  Allardice  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  pleasure 
of  talking  herself,  and  giving  out  her.  idects  where  they 
appeared  so  acceptable,  to  have  her  eyes  about  her. 

Miss  Marston  preserved  her  dignity,  which  was  the 
principal  concern;  and  though  every  now  and  then  the 
ice  would  melt,  and  the  young  lady,  as  if  earned  airay 
by  the  interest  of  some  theme  or  other  which  might  be 
in  course  of  discussion  ,^  would  break  out  with  an  asto- 
nishing vivadty  and  brilliancy,  yet  the  flash  was  soon 
over,  and  she  relapsed  into  her  passive  character  of 
listener  again. 

Often  she  did  not  even  seem  to  listen.  She  wouU 
sit  playing  with  the  flowers  upon  the  dessert-table,  oi 
nursing  her  dog  —  pulling  his  long,  curly  hair,  and 
whispering  little  compliments  into  his  ears,  as  if  all  thai 
was  going  on  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  if  not 
more,  with  her. 

Mademoiselle  Eiervilie  always  tried  to  take  a  part  in 
these  conversatLons  —  Wt  *\\.  nj^  ^afivssvsJ&»  l^x  \ssst  ^s^ 
iarmonise  with  Mrs.  A31ai^^^>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^Ns^ 
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artdcnlar  advantage,  and  she  felt  that  ahe  did  not;  but 

ometinies,  though  rarely,  Mrs.  Allardice  would  be  called 

w&j,  and  then  the  talk  between  the  Hyely  and  senti- 

aental  Erench  woman,  and  the  clever  young*  man,  would 

K>  very  animated. 

The  young  lady  would  appear  to  be  more  than  ever 

absorbed  by  her  dog,  but  lost  not  a  syllable  of  it. 
«  «  *  *  * 

So  passed'  day  after  day;  till  days  amounted  to 
reeks,  and  insensibly  the  acquaintance  thus  began, 
ipened  into  more  cordiality  and  intimacy. 

Du  Chasters  manners  were  so  perfectly  unexceptiou" 
ble,  so  polished,  so  easy,  yet  so  entirely  free  from  the 
ightest  shade  of  undue  familiarity,  that  it  happened,  as 
;  inevitably  will  happen,  when  people  of  real  good 
reeding  and  real  superiority  of  mind  are  brought  into 
itimate  communication  with  others  —  the  bsurriers  of 
mk  and  position  insensibly  melt  away,  and  the  indiyi- 
aal  finds  himself  restored  to  the  place  which  nature, 
ad  not  society,  had  assigned  to  him. 

It  was  a  warm  and  most  delightful  summer  —  the 
e-enings  were  perfectly  delicious. 

The  windows  of  the  small  dining-room  stood  always 
ide  open,  and  the  little  party  would  stroU  out  upon 
le    grass,    and    conversation   be  thus  continued,   until 
raduaUy  the  strolls  lengthened  into  evening  Walks  by  ' 
le    water  and  through  the  endless  pa£ba  cviiic.  Vsi  *vkia 
lutifijl  woods  —  TThen  the  misaeVtYaua^i  ^<5si^^^>^ 
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singing  out  his  very  soul  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest 
oaks,  and  the  fem-K)wl  he  spinning  his  hairing  wheel, 
and  white  moths  he  flitting  hy!  8onietimes  they  talked 
and  sometimes  were  silent ,  and  sometimes  Evelyn 
hrought  her  dog  with  her,  and  seemed  to  think  notiiing 
else  in  the  world  worth  attending  to;  and  sometimes  she 
loitered  hehind,  hanging  upon  Mademoiselle  li^rville's 
arm;  and  sometimes  she  walked  as  stiff  as  a  poker  by 
the  side  of  Ifrs.  Allardice;  and  sometimes  she  hngeied 
alone,  and  her  white  muslin  dress  might,  may  he,  catch  ^i 
upon  a  hriar,  and  Armand  have  to  disentangle  it,  and 
then  a  few  words  would  he  exchanged.  Sometimes,  an 
her  part,  something  sharp  and  pungent  as  any  thom  or 
nettle  in  the  woods  would  escape  her  —  at  others  a 
certain  inflexion  of  voice  was  rather  dangerously  be- 
witching -—  if  he  witching,  however,  I  must  positively 
assert  this  was  entirely,  on  her  part,  without  des^n. 

She  had  not  a  grain  of  coquetry  in  her  whole  com- 
position -—  She  was  much  too  haughty,  and  far  too  litde 
occupied  with  self,  for  that  —  Both  her  faults  and  her 
qualities  forhade  it. 

On  their  return  from  these  walks,  they  would  now 
and  then  dawdle  upon  the  flight  of  steps  where  we  first 
saw  Miss  Marston  and  her  French  governess.  This 
dawdliQg  would  not  seldom  end  in  sitting  down  th^re 
together,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 

The  talk  at  such  timfts  ^o\M\«^Ts\ftT^'v^issa.^Mb\^ 
pleasant,  hut  Evelyn  luoxe  tnieiA  ^^asMo.  c^«t. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

"  His  brow  was  sad ,  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  fiEdohion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rang 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue  — > 

Excelsior." 

LOMOFEI.I.O'W* 

eyeiuiig  —  it  was  jiist  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
splendid  day  —  the  party,  consisting  of  the  three 
ind  their  gaest,  had  taken  a  longer  walk  than 

re  was,  among  the  woods,  what  ia  a  great  hut 
rare  beauty  in  the  more  northern  counties, 
nue  —  or  rather  an  arched  nave  of  beech- 
trees  had  been  planted  pretty  closely,  and 
on  either  side  by  the  wood,  had  been  drawn  up 
$at  height,  in  proportion  to  th^  bulk;  and  thus' 
ranches  thrown  forward  into  the  open  space 
.  the  rows,  had  produced  one  of  the  most  beauti' 
its  in  the  vegetable  kingdom:  — 

**The  arched  roof  sprang  high  aloof, 
On  piUars  lofty,  and  light,  and  small.** 

ras  literally  so.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  slender, 
ight  as  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  sprang  upwards  to 
;  and  at  a  considerable  height  firom  the  ground^ 
aches  crossing  each  other  fonned  a  long  arcade, 
t(f  Tesembling  the  nave  o$  a  goiOoia  ^3s!iJa&^asi^ 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  behold  it,  and  not  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  all  other  plausible  theories,  that  it  was  arches 
such  as  these,  of  Nature's  own  producing,  which  sug- 
gested to  the  unknown  inventors  their  wondrously  beau- 
tiful designs. 

It  was  a  long,  long  arcade;  and  the  extreme  beauty 
of  this  leafy  temple  was  at  this  moment  enhanced  by 
the  deep  shadows  thrown  by  a  siniing  sun,  gilding  the 
lower  branches;  whilst  above,  all  was  in  mysterious 
twilight.  The  stillness  being  only  broken  by  the  wild 
bursts  from  some  missel-thrush,  or  blswjkbird,  like  a  late 
flower,  still  keeping  up  its  spring  song,  —  or  the  noise- 
less sweep  by  of  the  large  white  owl,  coming  forth  for 
its  evening  chase. 

They  were  all  silent. 

The  rapturous  and  somewhat  affected  exclamations, 
in  which  Mademoiselle  Fierville  thought  it  very  attrac- 
tive to  indulge  before  the  beauties  of  nature,  were 
subdued;  it  was  so  evident  that  nobody  waa  in  a  humour 
to  listen  to  them.  Mrs.  Allardice,  rather  annoyed  at 
having  been  persuaded  to  venture  out  so  fer,  leaned 
upon  the  young  artist's  arm,  which  she  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept;  but  being  a  little  tired  with  her 
walk,  seemed  not  much  in  the  humour  for  conversation 
—  fortunately  for  him,  for  he  was  not  the  least  in  a 
humour  to  converse. 

Se  walked  on,   masmg  Qai<i  ^esvt*^  following  Ma- 
iemoiaelle,  who,  as  tuaiMl  m  di.  ^iJcij^^,  \w^5.\iH5a^^Hsa!^r 
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ttogt,  and  followed  by  Evelyn,  who,  as  usual,  kept  on 
he  reserve,  and  in  the  back-ground. 

She  walked  at  some  distance  behind  the  three  ad-* 
raadng  figures,  silent  and  pensive. 

There  was  something  in  the  solemn  and  subdued 
Deauty  of  the  scene  around  her,  which  sank  into  her 
soTiL  She  wished  to  be  alone,  to  give  herself  up  to  itj 
and  liz^ered  till  even  when  they  spoke,  she  could  not 
bear  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

She  was  in  a  mood  new  to  her. 

ThoughtM  and  still,  with  a  host  of  images  and 
feelings  till  then  unknown,  swelling  up  in  her  heart. 

But  one  thing  she  had  learned  from  her  two  un* 
QHgenial  companions,  —  to  keep  feelings  of  this  nature 
^redly  to  herseK.  All  that  was  Mvolous,  perverted, 
^  mistaken,  found  ready  sympathy  and  encouragement 
1th  them.  Her  pride,  ambition,  love  of  magnificence 
Hd  exclusiveness,  in  Mrs.  Allardice;  her  romance,  her 
^ssion  for  dress,  luxuriously-appointed  rooms,  and  vain 
oaginations,  in  the  frivolous  and  worthless  French 
)veiness  —  but  there  was  no  sympathy  for  those  better, 
id  purer,  and  holier  gleams,  which  now  and  then,  and 
ipecially  in  such  scenes  and  at  such  hours  as  these, 
ould  break  across  the  darkness  within  •—  and  they 
ere  confided  to  no  one. 

Nor  had  there  ever  been  any  Other  to  turn  to  -—  for 
velyn  lived  without  God  in  the  world.  Not  but  that 
le   was   a    r^ularly^uBtmctdd    Chiiatiaii^    Cfic    Tai^<et 
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Church  of  England  womaiL  Mrs.  Allardice,  wko  was 
most  strict  and  exact  in  everything  that  related  to  the 
externals  of  religion,  had  not  failed  in  what  she  can- 
sidered  among  the  first  duties  of  an  accomplished 
goyerness.  She  had  carefally  exacted  from  the  young 
lady  all  those  attendances  at  the  puhlio  services  of  i^e  ■  ^ 
chuichy  which  respect  for  the  institation  demanded;  bat  I  ^ 
farther  than  this  she  could  not  lead,  for  she  had  never  ^  ^ 
advanced  farther  herself.  She  was  a  regular  formalist^ 
and  as  such  perfectly  satisfied  —  as  formalists  mostly 
are  —  with  her  own  proceedings;  looking  down  "witii 
considerahle  disdain  upon  every  person,  let  them  belong  |  §^ 
to  what  denomination  they  might  who  were  less  exact 
in  such  things  than  she  was;  no  matter  what  their  ^  l^  ^ 
or  thdr  Christian  love  to  GK>d  or  man. 

Of  love  in  any  of  its  forms,  Mis.  AUardice  knew 
nolhing;  and  as  to  a  conception  of  the  beauty  and  good* 
ness  which  lie  in  a  youthful  passion,  true  and  pure  — 
her  only  idea  was  to  keep  up  a  most  unsparing  watto 
against  it. 

Of  course,  Evelyn  could  find  no  sympathy  in  (me  of 
those  very  exemplary  persons  — 

"  Content  to  dweU  in  decencies  for  erer,** 

who    are    so    abhorrent    to    the    young    and   azdestr 
minded. 

In  short,  whenever  her  heart  spoke,  she  was  ac- 
cmtomed  to  listen  in  sikuc^e,  and  carefully  conceal  all  |^ 
ife  sayhigs  fcona.  those  aio\xn^  ^vst, 


sad 
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Partly  from  the  delicate  pride  of  real  feeliqg  -^ 
tly  from  the  proud  disdain  of  superior  feeliiig  — 
efly  from  a  hidden  but  most  strong  distrust  and 
itempt,  which  she  nourished  to  both  her  goyer- 
ises. 

Motherless  girl  she  was. 

What  is  not  implied  in  those  few  words? 

And  so,  she  walks  musingly  imder  these  arching 
eches;  and  thinks  of  things  of  which  she  scarcely 
iamsts  herself  with  the  consciousness  that  she  is 
inking. 

Sometimes  she  lifts  her  eyes  up  to  the  fading  sky, 
dble  through  the  branches;  sometimes  she  listens  to 
3  distant  hoot  of  the  white  owl;  sometimes  to  the 
•illing  melody  of  the  thrushes,  answering  and  calling 
each  other  — 

"Where  is  IMSss  Marston?'*  asked  Mrs.  Allardice, 
Idenly  stopping,  and  looking  round.  "I  thought  she 
s  close  behind  us." 

The  white  figure  was  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable 
fcance,  not  advancing,  but  standing  still. 

Mrs.  Allardice  was  vexed. 

"What  can  she  be  about?  and  the  fog  is  rising, 
is  getting  quite  damp  imder  these  trees.  We  ought 
go  home  —  What  can  Miss  Marston  be  doing?  We 
ill  have  her  taking  cold.  Mademoiselle  —  where  is 
demoiselle?  —  As  far  off  the  other  way  —  really  it 
\oo  provoking.    We  mxiat  go  and  meet  laet,  1  «QSg^^s 

f/yn  Mars/on.  /.  -i  V\ 
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but  I  am  excessively  tired.  —  Young  people  are  ^  iiii- 
reflectmg.'' 

"Would   you  sit  down  upon  this  fallen  iree,  ^i 
'  suffer  me   to   go  and  teU  Miss  Mar^n  that  you  are 
waiting  for  her?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  —  really  1  am  very  much  tired. 
Yes,  if  you  please  —  for  she  does  not  seem  to  l)e  8ti^ 
ring  — *^d  it  is  a  considerable  walk  to  the  abbey, 
though  we  shall  return  by  a  somewhat  shorter  pafh  than 
that  by  which  we  came." 

He  was  not  sorry  —  not  sorry!  oh,  what  a  relief  it 
was  to  drop  that  arm  which  seemed  to  weigh  him  down 
like  Dante's  leaden  mantle;  but  the  submitting  to  which 
infliction  appeared  to  be  the  tacit  condition  upon  which 
he  was  allowed  to  make  one  in  these  walks.  What  a 
relief  it  was  to  feel  for  a  moment  free! 

After  haying  placed  Mrs.  AUardice  upon  the  log,  he 
Went  forward  a  pace  or  two  to  get  out  of  her  wake  like 
one  escaping  from  the  vortex  of  a  sinking  ship,  and  then 
paused  to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  these  few  precious  moments 
of  liberty. 

How  beautiM!  how  solemn!  how  impressiire  was  the 
scene! 

The  noble  arch  overhead,  magnified  by  t3»  obscurity 
which  was  closing  in;   the  wind  walking  over  the  tree- 
iop8  with  a  soft,  gtifty  hoxxb.^*,  %.  ^aateaat  aheep-bell;  the 
7©ip  of  a  diBtaut  dog,  t^e  Tssa^^  wsvsaA^  Ajfl  ^^sa^ 
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Sbge,  the  lnooting  o^l,  the  magmj&oent  planet  gleaming 
r%ht  throng  the  brandhes! 

Mrs.  AHardice  •thought  he  iras  bewitched,  and  could 
Ardly  endure  the  irritable  impatience  with  '^diich  she 
ratched  him  slowly  going  down  the  avenue.  What 
ordd  he  be  thinking  of!  when  it  was  getting  so  damp, 
(he  should  be  laid  up  with  the  Rheumatism.  One  com- 
wt  was,  that  it  would  be  a  reason  for  putifeng  an  end 
a  these  evening  walks,  feom  which  she  could  not  well 
xcnse  herself,  but  of  which  she  was  heartily  sick. 
She  watched  the  two  -figures  angrily,  now  approadhing 
ach  other  'with  a  slow,  loitering  step. 

"Mrs.  Allardice,"  he  said,  when  at  last  they  met, 
has  commissioned  me  to  inform  Miss  Marston,  ihat,  as 
le  evening  is  drawing  on,  she  thinks  it  dangerous  to 
main  longer  in  the  damp  under  these  trees.** 

"Damp!  It  is  not  the  least  damp  —  What  non- 
nse!** 

And  she  glanced  up  at  him.     It  was  a  sudden  flash, 
blinded  him  a  little. 

"Mrs.  AHardice  is  impatient  to  return  home,  I  be- 
5ve,''  he  said.  His  manner  waa  one  of  the  most  studied 
nnality. 

"She  ifi  so  tiresome!  But  no  matter!  Please  to  go 
ick  and  'tciU  her  I  will  come." 

He  looked  at  her  -wistfully  for  a  moment. 

What!  Not  for  one  bri^f  instant  might  he  stay! 

Well  —  It  was  better  so. 

1^*  g 
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He  turned  away;  but  slie  walked  fast,  and  they  came 
nearly  together  to  Mrs.  Allardice.  The  good  lady  was 
by  this  time  very  much  out  of  swts,  but  she  never 
ventured  to  show  her  ill-humour  to  Miss  Marston,  for 
she  knew  the  high-spirited  girl  would  not  bear  it,  and 
she  was  approaching  to  a  period  when  the  first  ruptoie 
might  sever  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  family' 
Every  ye^  of  Evelyn's  age  she  Imew  was  rendering  her 
own  presence  less  necessary;  indeed,  it  was  as  com- 
panions rather  than  as  governesses,  that  the  two  ladies 
were  still  retained  at  the  abbey. 

The  evening  was  so  lovely,  that  when  they  arriTed 
at  the  steps  they  all  by  one  accord  stood  still,  and  Evelyn 
proposed  that  tea  should  be  brought  to  them  there.  This 
proposal  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mademoiselle  Fierville, 
and  somewhat  unwillingly  consented  to  by  Mrs.  Allar 
dice.  So  they  sat  down;  Mademoiselle  by  the  side  of 
Armand,  upon  one  of  the  lower  steps;  Mrs.  Allardice 
upon  the  one  above,  leaning  against  a  column,  and 
Evelyn  behind  her,  upon  the  step  above  that. 

An  arrangement  which  seemed  to  please  every  one 
so  well,  and  the  tea  was  so  refreshing,  and  the  evening 
so  charming,  that  insensibly  they  fell  into  a  more  Hian 
usually  easy  and  pleasant  conversation.  The  night  was 
soft  and  warm,  the  light  wind  of  the  evening  had  lulled, 
not  a  breath  was  stirring.  Silence  was  over  the  woods, 
the  waters  were  gleaming  m  \!b&  TOLOiOJoboams,  and  a 
bright  planet  now  apT^Toa«)ScaBi^  V\a  7kw^>  ^^  ^jsJss^ 
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ooldng  down  upon  them,  surronnded  by  a  host  of  glit- 
i^ering  stars. 

It  was. one  of  those  evenings  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

So  they  sat  and  enjoyed  their  tea,*^  and  when  that 
"was  over,  continued  to  talk  in  that  agreeable,  almost  con- 
Mential  way,  which  such  a  scene  inclines  to. 

At  last  Mademoiselle  FierviUe  opened  upon  a  new 
subject  of  discourse  with  — 

"I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Bu  Chastel.  I 
have  an  idea  that  there  is  something  out  of  the  common 
■^  prodigieusement  romanesque  and  interesting  in  your 
history;  and  this  is  just  a  night  to  tell  it  upon.  Is  it  not, 
ifrs.  Allardice?  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Marston? 
Confess  it,  both  of  you.  Even  you  cannot  resist  the  in- 
ftuences  of  such  an  evening.  Come,  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  be 
5ood-natured,  and  tell  us  your  story.  I  am  sure  it  must 
:)e  a  delightful  one." 

"Not  very  delightful,  and  not  very  romantic.  It  is 
\  tale  of  poveriy  and  undeserved  misfortune  —  if  a 
[luman  being  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  —  but  when  I 
jay  this,  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself,  but  of  another. 
Phe  interest  of  such  a  story  is  not  very  great.  —  Mis- 
brtune  upon  misfortune  is  the  fate  of  many.  Poverty 
;he  lot  of  the  majority." 

"Oh!  that  sounds  quite  a  delightful  programme.  Unde- 
jerved  misfortunes.  "What  can  be  more  ixiterft«tMi%^»  1 
as  sure  I  was  right     One  could  not  tno^  ^^QM  ^ssffiar 
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out  feeling   certain  that  yours  had   been  no   comoKHi 
lot." 

Armand  bowed  slightly  —  then  aaidy    ^ 

''But  Mademoiselle  mistakes  me.     I  said  mine  was^t 
very  common  lot" 

''Oh!  but  I  am  positiTe  your  misfortunes  have  not 
been  Hke  other  people's  misfortunes.  •  Poverty!  Ciell 
with  genius  such  as  yours!  ...  So  pray  let  us  hear  your 
story.  Besides/*  she  said,  dropping  her  voioe,  "you 
don't  know  Ailardice  as  well  as  I  do;  and  she  would  be 
much  more  comfortable  I  can  teU  yoiL,  if  she  knew  you 
were  —  what  I  am  sure  you  are  —  a  gentleman  bom 
You  cannot  think  how  much  more  easy  she  would  fiud 
it  ta  athend  to  Mr.  Marston's  letter;  which  she  only  half 
believes  y  as  she  was  saying  to  Miss  Marston  but  yeste^ 
day  ...  I  beg  your  pardon  ...  but  you  undastand.... 
Mrs.  AUardice,"  speaking  aloud,  "should  you  not  lika 
very  much  to  hear  Mr.  Du  Chasters  story?" 

"Certainly,"  she  rather  coldly  an&wered,  "if  Mr.  Du 
Chaste!  will  please  to  take  that  treuble." 

But  a  young  head  was  thrust  suddenly  forward  and 
as  suddenly  withdrawn,,  with  an  ezpres^on,  which  bad 
the  good  lady  seen,  I  question  whether  she  would  ha^ 
allowed  the  narralive  to  proceed,  j 

She  was,  however,  looking  another  way  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  tbe  gpssiping  sort  of  ouriosi^  coaunon  to  na- 
tares  such  as  hera  tenai^  «ixcMsft^\r3  ^"^aa  ^-^^jwaal,  she 
begm  to  press  the  reqwaat  -m^  ^^^  ^«t\aSB.  *^M«k^ 
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adr  dAQ^  at  ^i^t^  iiUl  Armand  felt  it  would  be  ungrar 
uons  not  to  comply. 

''There  caoi  be  scaxcdly  anything  to  be  imaged 
lore  QOQimonrplace  and  pxosaic/'  he  began<y  ''ihan  my 
f^wn  history,  which  Mademoiselle  de  FierviUe's  obliging 
magination  has  represented  as  something  invested  with 
:^iiujk  wjtejmt  It  i»  the  every- day  story  of  a  man 
^Imggling  to  get  his  bi^ad,  by  ihe  cultivation  and  exercise 
of  ft  talent,  ol  the  value  of  whiph  he  is  the  last  person 
to  be  a  judge.  A  tale  such  as  every  life  presents  where 
fliere  is  a  struggle  to  be  maintained  against  fortune  — 
^Qe  of  painfaL  defeats,  aud  slight  successes;  of  short- 
iv^d  hopes,  and  long,  but  too  well  justified,  fears;  of 
iiisewardsd  labour,  and  unexpected  kindness;  of  almost 
ibitual  despondency,  with  intervals  of  intense  enjoy- 
lent  —  Such  as  most  lives  are,  I  imagine,  if  we  knew 
lem  in  detail  —  Mine  has  nothing  to  render  it  ^n  ex- 
jption.'' 

"Ah!  those  generalisations,"  said  Mademoiselle,  in  a 
isappointed  tone,  "howl  hate  them!  —  That  is  literally 
lling  us  nothing.  Speak,  Mrs.  Allardice  —  Do  speak, 
jss  Marston.  ^ow  Mr.  Du  Chastel  has  begun,  pray  let 
).  get  something  more  out  of  him.  Do  speak.  Miss 
^ton.  I  am  sure  there  i&  moxQ  to  tell  than  this.  — 
o^r  very  name  pronuses  adventures,  either  your  own 
:  of  those  who  went  before  you/* 

"Perhfl^  so,"  he  said,  and  smiled  a  little.  "If 
sdeLOJipJselle  FiewiJle  wi}l  be  contented  wi^  \Jaa  \ia\RPC^ 
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of  those  who  went  before  me,  it  is  other  and  fer  worthier 
than  mine/' 

"Should  you  not  like  to  hear  it?  I  should  so  like 
to  hear  it.  I  do  so  love  family  history.  Pray  tell  ofi  d 
your  family." 

Mrs.  Allardice  said  a  few  words. 

He  turned  that  way  to  answer  her.  He  caught  a 
view  of  Evelyn's  face  as  she  sat  there  behind  her.  She 
did  not  speak,  but  the  countenance  was  full  of  earnest 
attention. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  began:  — 

"My  family,  as  you  would  anticipate  from  my  name, 
is  not  of  Saxon-  descent.  "We  are  from  Prance,  hnt 
belong  to  those  whom  their  country  drove,  without  pity, 
from  her  bosom.  Not  because  they  were  a  dishonour  to 
the  soil  from  which  they  sprang,  but  because  their  heartB 
were  brave  and  faithful  to  God,  and  to  each  other;  and 
because  they  refused  to  disobey  their  consciences  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  power,  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  —  and  still  look  upon  —  as  an  enemy  to  th 
truth  of  the  Grospel. 

"The  attempt  to  force  the  sanctuary  which  God  has 
reserved  to  himself  in  the  bosom  of  every  one,  and 
oblige  men  to  renounce  what  they  believe  to  be  truth, 
was  resisted  in  spite  of  torments,  imprisonments,  and  to 
the  death.  Those  whom  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  con- 
vert,  and  impossible  "by  vicAfeTic^  \ft  ^oXs^^,  -^^st^  ^t  Uat 
compelled,   in  order  to  cbco^^  twm  ^\i«s!ts«»fe^  -oas^ga^ 
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leled,  to  foiBake  ihmr  houses  and  country  —  they  H^ 
came  outcasts  upon  the  world." 

The  head  was  now  again  advanced,  and  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  speaker. 

He   paused  as  if  for  breath,   for  his   bosom  was 
teaying. 

"Go  on,**  said  a  voice  from  behind  him. 

"My  great-grandfather  was  among  those  driven  into 
exile  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  I^antes. 

"The  French  are  a  brave  nation,  and  jealous  of  their 
honour.  Strange  fanaticism  of  the  religion  I  have  been 
taught  to  hold  in  distrust  and  abhorrence;  which  could 
lead  such  a  nation  to  tolerate  —  nay,  to  applaud  —  a 
breach  like  this  of  everything  an  honourable  man  holds 
aacred.  But  thus  it  was.- —  Forgive  me!  I  was  to 
xehiie  my  family  history,  but  my  blood  boils  when  I 
think  upon  a  deed,  which  drove  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  innocent  and  pious  creatures  from  their  hearths, 
and  from  their  homes,  for  conscience  sake.  —  Miserable, 
ruined,  helpless  wretches  —  as  it  appeared  to  their  baj> 
barous  persecutors  —  forsaken  of  God  and  man.  But 
it  was  not  so.  —  They  knew  it  would  not  be  so.  God 
was  with  them,  that  God  to  whom  they  cried  out  of  the 
depths,  and  he  heard  them.  The  God  who  never  leaves 
us  nor  forsakes  us  —  as  they  experienced  —  as  we 
have  experienced  —  as  all  experience  — " 

Be  stopped,  Bomewhat  ashamed  of  "ina  ^^eci'exi'^'^N 
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but  eveiy  wovd  he  had  uttered  was  mimg  de^p  i 
one  heart  there. 

"Go  on!"  — '  in.  the  smothered  voice  of  one  who 
could  hardly  articulate,  the  heart  was  so  fulL 

"My  ancestor  possessed  extensive  estates  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  His  castle  was  magnificent,  his  vineyards,  his 
corn-fields,  his  olive -yards  rich  and  abounding;  for  my 
people  were  industrious  as  they  were  God-fearing.  The 
blessing  of  tfee  Almighty  seemed  to  follbw  them,  and 
everything^  prospered  in  iheir  hand.  My  ancestor  rarely 
visiAedi  the  eouart  of  the  great  king  at  that  lime  reigning 
in  Paria  He  led  a  life  at  onee  godly  and  simple;  hfi 
li^ed  amcmg  his  own  people,  in  the  exercise  of  a  re- 
ligion, which  he  esteemed  as  by  feu:  and  far  the  most  poe- 
(HOUB  bequest  which  had  descended  to  him  firom  his  fore- 
fatheos. 

"Ifo  spent  his  time  in  the  practice  of  piety,  and 
those  good  works,  which  his  religious  principles  taught 
ham  to  look  upon  as  demanded  £rom  every  follower  of 
the  great  Lord  and  Master  who  died  for  him  and  all  of 
us;  —  But  what  of  that? 

"Their  very  virtues!  —  Their  r^ularity,  their  strict- 
nese),  their >  prayers,  and,  above  all,  their  industry  and 
iaifereasing  wealth  —  the  result  of  that  sobriety  and 
virtuous  endeavour  -^  was  exactly  what  aooused  the 
J0iiloiury  imd  envy  of  their  adversaries,  and  only  made 
the  French  ProtestantB  ^3aft  mot^  ^\e^\fc^ 

''thaliwsy  i»  a  bitUx ,  emel  ^SD^n%  ^^^it  Va.  ^  ^vssass^^^ 
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t^ueehold  —  what  awfuliiess  of  power  iiiere  is  in  its 
^ekedziess  when  it  poisosfi  a<  state! 

''They  were  p^arsecated  with,  the  most  unrelenting 
^barity  —  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

"They  were  tried,  but  not  in  despair. 

"Thiou^  Mth  they  subdued,  wrought  righteouffliess, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched 
^e  violence  of  fire,  escaped,  the  edge  of  the  sword;  out 
^  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  ^raliant  in  fight, 
"lined  t»r  flight  armies.  Women  leceiYcd  their  dead  to 
i&  again,  aid  oilers  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deli- 
^ran£€i,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrecloon: 
»th^»  had  cruel  i^ockings  and  scourgings,  bcmds  aud  im- 
prisonment. They  were  stoned;  they  were  sawn  asunder; 
hey  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being. 
Lestitute,  afflicted^  of  whom  iiie  world  was  not  worthy..." 

A  pause  for  breath;  tiien  ^ —  he  took  up  the  subject 
ua»  quietly. 

"It  was  a  long  struggle,  but  it  ended  at  la^t...  They 
irere  diiyen  forth,  and  all  was  oyer." 

*'Go  on!" 

"My  ancestor's  chateau  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
3is  vineyards,  his  olive  gardens  were  burned;  his  eom- 
lelds  uid  pastures  made  desert  All  was  one  black, 
iselesB  ruin,  where  all  had  been  fruitfulness  and  peace! 
Se  went  to  England.  Be  was  brave  not  only  in  virtue, 
but  in  arms.  He  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  ^re&t  ^\L-  ' 
iam,  ^  that  causei  of  Uberij  of  GonscienK^e  "^liVjasSEL  "^^ac 
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his  own. —  When  peace  came,  he  devoted  himself  to 
commerce,  and,  under  the  hlessing  of  God,  he  succeeded 
in  building  a  second  fortune,  founded  on  industry  and 
virtue. 

''He  was  a  good  and  great  man. . . . 

^  A  faithful  servant  of  God  . . .    That  includes  alL 
"What  can  one  say  more?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

Mademoiselle  EierviUe  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
began  to  wish  she  had  never  asked  for  the  story.  It 
was  stupid  and  gloomy,  and,  moreover,  rather  shocking' 
Contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the  true 
church;  a  history  of  heretics,  not  quite  proper  to  be 
listened  to. 

She  was  a  professed  Eoman  Catholic,  though  ebe 
usually  troubled  herself  little  upon  the  subject  any  way 
—  but  this  was  something  more  than  common.  She  had 
not  thought  much  about  it,  but  she  believed  the  Hugo- 
nots  were  a  very  horrid  set  of  people;  and  they  were 
obliged  once  to  have  them  aU  killed,  and  yet  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  them,  till  at  last  they  drove  them  all  out 
of  the  country.  They  were  a  very  abominable  set  of 
heretics,  and  neither  believed  in  the  Pope,  nor  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  refused  to  honour  any  of  the  saints.  She 
wished  she  had  never  troubled  herself  about  Du  Chastel 

or  Ms  ancestors and  yet  how  charmingly  he  looked 

when   all   on  fire  witTi  Klhfc  «\i\i\e>cX.\    ^WoaJ^  ^  -^t^  hia 
forefathers  shotddbaYe\>e\oiv^^^*i^^^^^^^^^'«^^^ 
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Mrs.  Allardice  sat  aad  looked  very  righteous,  and 
veiy  much  scaiidalised,  but  a  little  pleased,  at  the  wick- 
edness of  the  Eoman  CathoHcs,  whom  she  was  accustomed 
^  look  upon  as  a  set  of  people  whose  laymen  were  all 
Ptofligacy  and  superstition,  and  every  priest  belonging 
fe  them  as  cruel  and  wicked  as  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
himself. 

As  for  Evelyn,  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
She  felt  like  one  suddenly  awakened,  from  a  profound 
^eep,  as  by  the  trump  of  the  archang^  Her  eyes 
dazzled  with  the  unsupportable  brightness  of  an ,  un- 
t>aralleled  light  A  new  world  —  infinite,  boundless  — 
in  glory  unspeakable,  burst  upon  her. 

That  was  at  this  moment  takiag  place  within  her, 
which  happens  to  some  —  more  especially  to  those  who 
have  long  lain  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  death  — 
once  and  for  ever. 

It  was  the  agonies  of  that  new  birth  into  being, 
which  opens  up  the  very  springs  of  real  life. 

She  could  not  speak  —  she  did  not  attempt  it.  She 
could  scarcely  move^  she  was  shaking  so  violently;  but 
as  she  remained  perfectly  silent,  no  one  perceived  her 
agitaition. 

Ab  for  Armand,  his  thoughts  were  far  away  —  his 
mind  wandering  amid  those  recolleptLons  still  strong 
ttid  dear  to  the  heart  of  ev^ry  one  of  his  nation  a^d 
religion. 
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"So  foil  the  miatB  from  her  mind,  and  flhe  saw  the  world  far  below  b«rt 
Dark  no  longer,  bat  all  Ulamined  with  love,  and  the  pathway, 
• lying  smooth  and  fair  in  the  distance/* 

EVANOIUNBt 

The  two  goyeiB^sses  were  not  either  df  them  incHned, 
'howerer,  to  let  the  canversatioii  dfop  so. 

They  had  bo<3i  their  own  iwasons,  springing  ifipom 
"their  own  hidden  weaknesses,  to  wish  to  lear  more. 

You  must  not  imagine  Mrs.  MLacrdice  as  am  ancient 
woman,  who  had  long  outlived  the  infiuences  of  the 
-softer  passions.  She  still  possessed  a  conmderable  jKMf- 
tion  of  the  beauty  for  which  she  had  been  distingmshed 
in  ^her  youth,  and  istill  laid  claim  to  'that  admiraifion, 
which  for  so  many  years  of  her  life  she  had  been  ac- 
'Gustomed  to  consider  as,  by  a  certain  right,  her  own. 
Of  love  she  had  never  known  anything.  Gold  in  temper, 

i3elfish,  ppoud,  and  ambitious her  beauty  hsA  been 

Ireasured,  as  the  means  of  difttinGtion  and  admiration, 
"the  ruling  objects  ctf  'her  life. 

She  was  a  formalist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    A 

Tnere  lay  figure,  upon  which  to  hang  the  proprieties  — 

and  dhe  had  taken  it  iirto  her  head,  thatt  this  excesBive 

^strictness  of  deportment  was  adorned  to  the  highest  ie- 

gree,    by  the   extraot&i«c^  \»«Ql\:^  ^i  ^  %^<&\st^lai7  * 

prade. 
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The  manner  which  Ajrmand  'had  adopted  towards 
*^efr  —  partly,  because  she  Tepreseirted  in  one  sense  iiie 
"^iistress  of  the  house  —  mostly,  I  believe,  ftom  that  un- 
feigned pity  which  he  felt  for  governesses  in  genend  — 
Bar  all  —  who  with  habits  of  refinement,  wei?e  oon- 
ienmed  to  -so  irksome  a  way  of  getting  their  living  — 
bis  deference,  his  attentionB,  had  quite  won  <her  'heaart; 
^d  the  more  so,  as  she,  with  her  usual  self-conceit  and 
absurdity,  attributed  iliese  to  qiHte  a  wrongs  cause,  namely 
^—  to  the  power  of  her  own  unrivalled  attraetionSB. 

She  must  be  forgiven  that  she  quite  forgot  tbat  the 
]roung  and  beautiful  Evelyn  was  present;  becioure,  in 
^Ekit,  Armand  had  repaid  what  he  thought  haoghtiness 
and  reserve,  by  a  manner,  at  the  very  least,  as  icold  aiul 
distant;  and  likewise,  because  she  considered  'them  as 
Bioving  in  spheres  so  distant,  that  there  was  not  i3«e 
sligM^t  chance  of  these  two  fair  planets  eiv^r  approach- 
ing each  other. 

So  Hxs.  Allardice  had  nourished  some  most  ridioulotfs 
ideas  in  secret  — profound  secret  —  for  th^e  was  no- 
thing (m  earth  she  dreaded  like  the  sarcasms  of  the 
spiritudley  and  not  particularly  amiable,  Erench  gover- 
ness. She  well  knew  Mademoiselle  Eierville  would  not 
spare  her,  if  she  could  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
weakness,  in  which  she  almost  opeuly  indulged  herself, 
as  proper  to  her  own  age  and  condition. 

Mrs.  AUardioe  was  not  much  wrong  there;  for  nothing 
ipon  'earth  wcmld  at  once  hafe  excited  thie  nouxxi^^ii^&s^ 

i 
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ladys  jealouay  and  maUce,  or  rejoiced  her  heart  so  much 
. —  as  to  have  detected  the  slightest  symptom  of  infirmity 
m.  her  exemplary  coUeague. 

!But  eno^h  of  two,  in  their  way,  ahnost  equally 
selfbh  and  foolish  women  —  all  that  imports  to  my 
story  is,  to  observe  that  these  guardians  were  both  far 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  schemes,  and  mih 
slyly  watching  each  other^s  proceedings,  to  haye  any 
attention  to  bestow  upon  the  young  creature  committed 
to  their  care. 

They  both  agreed  in  one  thing  —  that  is,  in  con- 
sideiing  her  entirely  out  of  the  question;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, felt  not  the  slightest  necessity,  either  as  re- 
garded her  interests  or  their  own,  to  observe  her  at  all 

And  so  she .  sat  shivering,  shaking,  overpowered  by 
a  new  world  of  ideas  and  emotions  —  cm  enigma  to 
herself  — -*  or  rather  not  thinking  of  herself  —  but  her 
whole  soul  in  a  confused  tumult  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
too  big  for  it.  Whilst  the  other  two  were  busy,  one 
watching  heroelf ,  lest  she  should  betray  her  secret;  the 
other  watching  the  young  man  to  try  and  discover  his, 
of  which  she  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  she  was  the 
secret  object.  The  admiration,  and  self-interested  feel- 
ings of  both  ladies,  considerably  increased  by  the  disoo- 
yery  that  Mr.  Armand  Du  Chastel,  who  came  to  paint 
the  panels  of  the  saloon,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  genHemaxi  bom  —  once  «b  tsmhi  q£  \skth  and  station  — 
ao4  in  all  probability,  iot  «t\^oaskoi  ^^JKM^TiataocKftSsk^tw^ 
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«ad  ufliKJly  added  on  such  occasions  —  heir  to  a  fine 
^ded  property  still  —  though  at  present,  obliged  to 
labour  as  a  poor  artist. 

They  both  wished  to  hear  some  more  about  it  all  — 
snd  how  he  came  to  be  what  and  where  he  was. 

He  showed  some  little  reluctance  to  take  up  the  tale, 
ht  they  overcame  it  by  their  importunity,  and  managed 
^Ue  way  or  other  to  draw  from  him  pretty  nearly  the 
^tory  which  I  have  related. 

"When  he  approached  the  subject  of  his  father,  his 
leart  warmed  again;  and  he  described,  with  the  en- 
imsiasm  which  upon  that  topic  he  ever  felt,  all  that  his 
kther  had  done  :and  suffered  in  France,  and  his  good 
ind  noble  course  of  life  in  England. 

He  told  of  his  devotion  to  the  great  object  of  relie- 
nng  the  cruel  alternations  in  trade  which  so  often  dis- 
xessed  the  people  around  him  —  his  life  of  frugality, 
limplicity,  and  self-denial  though  possessing  competent 
prealth,  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  spare  for  those 
ihat  wanted;  and  lastly,  of  the  perilous  and  final  effort 
le  had  made,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  the  trade  of  his 
3ountrymen  and  people  upon  a  more  substantial  basis, 
[low  he  had  laboured  unassisted  —  had  risked  his  whole 
fortune  —  how  he  had  failed  at  last  in  his  generous 
ittempt,  and  had  been  completely  ruiued. 

All  this,  when  once  the  subject  had  wanned  his 
wait  and  unbound  hia  tongue,    Aimand  ^OVMt^iiL  ios&x. 

Evelyn  Marston.  I,  c)fv 
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with  a  tone  and  pathos  it  wonld  be  vain  for  me  to  afc- 1  ^ 
tempt  to  imitate. 

He  stopped  at  last  —  and  again  literally  for  wantcfj 
breath. 

There  was  once  more  a  grierous  disappointment 

Then  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man  after  all  —  of 
a  broken  baokrupt,  who  lived  in  an  obscure  comet 
of  London  y  and  was  now  only  a  clerk  in  a  commercial 
house! 

The  great  ancestor,  with  his  castle,  his  vineyards, 
his  olive  grounds  and  corn-fields,  was  sadly  obscured. 

Mrs.  Allardice  began  to  think  that  it  would  not 
answer  to  play  the  part  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  or 
Ninon  de  TEnclos  to  this  clever  young  painter.  Mademoi- 
selle rierville,# though  mortified  too,  did  not  give  the 
thing  altogether  up,  as  quite  such  a  bad  affair. 

But  it  is  certain  from  that  day,  the  one  took  refage 
in  a  sort  of  imapproachable  distance,  and  the  other 
ventured  upon  a  species  of  familiarity  which  they  would 
neither  of  them  have  adopted,  had  the  Du  Chastels  never 
meddled  either  with  religion  or  philanthropy,  and  taken 
care  to  look  after  the  main  chance,  and  preserve  the 
family  estate. 

But  how  was  it  with  Evel3rn? 

As  the  narrative  proceeded,  the  vehement  emotions 
excited  by  the  first  part  of  it  gradually  subsided,  and  it 
was  wifb  a  calm,  Benoxis  aUieDSaOTv.  ^Ockai  ^^^  \a^<wifid  to 
file  rest 
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Her  eyes  were  now  again  rivetted  npon  the  speaker, 
"^th  a  deep  earnestness,  that  seemed  to  absorb  every 
^^er  feeling. 

If  he  had  been  a  young  saint  preaching  the  gospel 
*^  her  for  the  first  tinie,  she  could  not,  with  more  intense 
^verence  and  attention,  or  more  utter  absence  of  self- 
Oonsciousness,  have  devoured  every  word  and  look. 

It  was  to  her,  indeed,  a  new  and  solemn  lesson. 

The  misery  described  exceeded  every  remotest  idea 
fihe  had  ever  formed  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor  man's 
misery.  She  was  in  these  things  almost  as  ignorant  as 
the  Princess  of  France,  who  wondered  that,  rather  than 
starve,  the  peasants  did  not  eat  bread  and  cheese. 

To  be  sure,  she  knew  there  were  such  things  as 
ra^ed  beggars,  and  she  had  heard  o£  people  actually 
starving!  but  these  things  had  been  far  from  her  —  she 
had  never  (realised  what  it  was  actually  to  starve!  what  it 
was  to  want  all  the  necessaries  of  life  —  roof  and  fire, 
and  bed  and  food  —  what  sickness  and  famine 
combined,  a  lean-cheeked  want,  and  howling  despair 
were! 

He  painted  it  aU  so  vividly!  —  for  a  painter  in 
words  he  was,  as  weU  as  with  his  pencil  She  saw  it 
now;  she  understood  what  it  must  be  now!  —  what  real 
life  was  made  of  —  What  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  meant;  —  what  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  meant;  —  what  the  atory  of 
Mer  who  clothed  the  poor  widows  in  coata  axA  twkeS\ss?^'» 
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and  died  in  the  upper  ohambery  and  was  leyerenoed  by  1^ 
an  Apostle  —  meant!  Irj 

What  the  shout  of  the  cherubim  and  the  afisemUei  |  ^ 
and  divided  multitudes  —  and  — 

"I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,"  —  meani 

And  she  cast  a  hasty  glance  back  upon  her  own  lif^ 
her  father's  life,  all  their  lives  —  her  own  life  above 
all  —  for  the  generous  think  of  little  but  their  own 
short-comings  —  and  she  shuddered. 

And  then  rose  before  her  the  resplendent  picture,  &b 
he  had  drawn  it  in  characters  of  love,  of  that  great, 
good,  simple,  devoted  man,   and  his  self-denying  life. 
First,  his  labours  at  the  oar.     She  had  never  understood 
tiU  now  what  it  was  really  to  be  a  galley  slave  — 
Hideous  misery!  —  endured  for  God  and  conscience-sake! 
And  then  his  return  to  common  life  again;  —  but,  ah, 
how  fax  from  a  common  life  was  his!     Affluence  could 
not  spoil,  ease  could  not  soften  —  there  was  nothing  of 
luxury  and  prodigality  like  hers  about  him  —  self  was 
nothing  —  luxury  was  nothing.     The  shows  and  the 
pride  of  life  were  trampled  upon  with  disdain. 

And  what  were  all  these  things  in  which  she  bad 
been  indulging  so  long?     Kothing  —  less  than  notiiisg! 

Feed  the  hungry  —  clothe  the  naked  —  visit  iha 
sick  —  rescue  the  captive!... 

Poor,  miserable,  helpless,  starving  wretches!     Yes; 
isy  down  your  purple  an^i  ^'a  ^ickBEL-,  ^jid  your  jewels 
and  your  vain  indulgeiifieft>  asxii  ^^^  ^^\i>ai^EP5\s«»Kiv 
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Had  she  ever  done  this? 

'*Yes,  to  be  sure;  she  had  thrown  down  a  five-pound 
^  a  ten-pound  note,  when  there  were  subscriptions  for 
^ke  scarcely  knew  or  cared  what;  giving  because  others 
^d,  that  which  she  did  not  want,  and  never  should 
*Uiss. 

And  this  man!... 

Moral  approbation  is  a  blessed,  warmbg,  piuifyiug 
Qiing.  Hero  worship  —  but  far  more  saint  worship  — 
^  most  good  for  man.  Not  the  formal  saint-reverencing 
of  aEoman  calendar,  but  the  heart's  generous  enthusiasm 
for  the  excellent  above  the  earth;  that  by  which 
-y^G  become  transformed  fix)m  our  own  image  to  their 
image. 

Thcugjit  travels  fast.  It  took  no  very  long  time  for 
all  this  to  pass  through  Evelyn's  mind,  as  she  sat  there 
motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  eyes  were  no  longer  rivetted 
on  idm,  for  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  but  were  fixed  upon 
that  fair  planet-star,  with  its  white,  beautiful,  holy  Hght, 
gleaming  over  the  dark,  dark  woods. 

There  was  a  general  silence,  which  was  at  last  inter- 
mpted  by  Armand  rising  and  walking  away.  He  went 
towards  the  woods,  and  his  figure  was  soon  lost  in  the 
shadow. 

After  he  was  gone,    a  few   insignificant  sentences 
passed  between  the  two  governesses;  and  then  Mrs.  Al- 
lardice,  startiBgr  up,  seemed  to  remember,  for  the  fest 
time,  ^bat  Evelyn  was  Bitting  behind  liex. 
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"Dear  Miss  Maraton,  I  have  behaved  very  ill,**  she 
began,  rather  flurried;  "I  quite  forgot  how  late  it  was; 
and  you  have  only  that  thin  India  shawl  on.  If  yo^ 
should  catch  cold..." 

"I  shall  not  catch  cold,**  said  Evelyn.  "Mib.  A1- 
lardice,  you  are  always  thinking  I  shall,  and  I  never 
do.  Why  must  I  be  more  a&aid  of  catching  cold  than 
other  people?" 

"Why?  my  dear  Miss  Marston!  How  can  you  ask 
such  questions?  Why?  Because  a  young  lady  of  yotir 
fortune  and  pretensions,  and  so  delicately  brought  up,  is 
not,  of  course,  accustomed  to  be  exposed  to  the  viciasi- 
tudes  of  the  seasons  as  other  people  are..." 

"What  a  horrible  picture  it  was!  —  what  misery!" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  did  very  wrong  to  let  you  hear  it!" 

"It  is  enough  to  attrister  one  for  a  week,"  began 
Mademoiselle  Fierville.  "I  am  sure  I  little  thought 
what  was  coming,  when  I  asked  for  this  dolorous  story. 
At  one  time  I  did  think  we  were  going  to  hear  mon 
about  the  chateau  in  Languedoc,  and  all  its  gilding  and 
tapestry y  and  gardens  and  fountains ,  and  so  on;  but  he 
passed  it  by,  with  half-a-dozen  words.  He,  who  can 
paint  things  so  weU,  if  he  will!  I  declare  I  am  quite 
horrified  and  stupified  with  all  these  dreadful  stories. 
Pirst  in  France,  then  in  England  —  one  no  better  than 
the  other!  What  can  be  the  use  of  filling  one's  head 
with  these  things? ...    It  can  ^o  tlo  ^'^isi^,  -^qti  know." 

''I  don't  know,"  eai^  "Eivelyo^  ^^\xaiw^^fiasses«««\> 
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^d  went  into  the  house,  leaving  the  two  others  upon 
^  steps. 

"I  wish/'  said  Mrs.  Allardice,  "you  had  not  pressed 
fcr  this  story  to-night.     It  has  made  her  quite  ilL" 

"/press  for  the  story  1  I  am  sure  my  pressing  was 
Jiot  what  got  it!  —  I  know  who  asked  for  it,  and  in  a 
^Uamier  the  yoimg  gentleman  could  not  very  well  refuse  '— 
l^n't  lay  the  dog  on  my  back,  if  you  please." 

There  was  something  not  altogether  displeasing  to 
^frs.  AllardLce  in  this  superior  influence  attributed  to 
tier;  and  by  Mademoiselle  Fierville,  who  was  accustomed 
to  triumph  openly  and,  as  the  other  thought,  most  im- 
Jertinently,  in  her  fewer  years. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  which  of  us  was  the  most  to 
blame;  but  I  devoutly  wish  it  had  been  what  I  ex- 
pected —  quite  a  different  sort  of  story.  Mr.  Marston 
wrote  me,  when  he  requested  me  to  allow  this  gentleman 
a  place  at  our  table,  that  he  was  a  man  of  family  who 
had  seen  better  days,  and  I  expected  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  ancient  expense  and  magniflcence,  which  had 
outrun  its  means,  as  great  people  often  do,  but  which 
has  always  a  greatness  and  splendour  in  it  highly  poeti- 
caL  A  tale  of  courts,  and  nobles,  and  taste,  and  luxury, 
and  so  on;  not  a  mean,  tiresome  account  of  people  quar- 
relling about  their  religion,  which  one  can  re£ul  in  any 
history;  and  afterwards  about  the  miseries  of  the  Spital 
Fields  weavers.  What  on  earth  have  we  to  do  with 
Spital  Fields  wearers,  I  wonder?     Tke^  ^Ne  ojoiJy^  \s3k^ 
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remote  part  of  the  town,  and  my  impreBskn  k,  iMwe 
shown  themselves  often  a  very  turbulent,  dangefonB  set 
of  people  —  besides,  they  are  but  a  pack  of  Jrendi 
refugees  after  all!" 

Thus  Mrs.  Allardice,  vexed  and  disappointed,  ran  on 
in  a  way,  to  do  her  Justice,  rather  unusually  kngfty 
for  her. 

"It  was  an  itrcmge  history. . .  And  his  fether,  tiw 
old  Du  Chastel,  ruining  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
people!  I  did  not  understand  why,  or  comment;  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  got  tired,  and  began  to  think  of  some- 
thing else.  And  now,  I  am  so  stiff  with  sitting  so 
long,  that  I  must  positively  run  down  the  steps,  and 
have  a  stretch  before  I  come  into  supper." 

"No,  Mademoiselle,  that  you  positively  must  not  do." 

"And  why  not,  I  pray?  Who  set  Mrs.  Allardice  as 
duenna  over  me?*' 

"Propriety." 

*^Et  droit  cPanciennete"  with  an  ill-natured  laogk 
"Well,  I  submit,  I  submit.  —  From  wisdom,  sanctified 
by  long  experience,  there  is  no  appeaL" 

And  so  she  went  into  the  house. 

And   Mrs.   Allardice    followed,    thinking    what   an 

bdious,  flippant  creature  that  young  Frenchwoman  was; 

one  she  could  neither  humble  nor  mortify;  and  whether 

it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  her  before  her 

engagement  was  up.    Sh©  ^s^ra^  «N\AaTAi^  intending  to 

aet  her  cap,  to  use  Mrs.  A^[\»i^^^'^  ^^^^gKcX  ^^^Kssafc^^ 
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^  young  artiet.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage 
e  thing?  But  thaty  a  certain  tinge  of  jealousy  in  Mrs. 
.'s  heart  forbade. 

Better  endure  her  than  sacrifice  so  promising  a 
nmg  man  to  a  creature  who  must  make  him  wretched, 
bus  she  put  the  matter  to  herself. 

And  so  this  eyening  came  to  an  end. 

They  did  not  assemble  at  supper. 

Armand  went  up  to  his  own  room  when  he  came  in 
ithout  appearing  again.     Evelyn  would  not  sit  down 
table,  but  took  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water, 
id  saying  she  was  tired,  went  away. 

Mademoiselle  made  a  hasty  meal,  and  then  went 
to  the  sitting-room,  to  give  the  last  touch  to  a  trim* 
ing  she  was  finishing.  Mrs.  Allardice  sat  comfortaUy 
LJoying  her  supper,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  alone, 
id  no  malicious  pair  of  black  eyes  there  to  be  lifted 
»  in  marvel  at  the  wonderful  achievements  of  her 
petite. 

So  she  left  little  of  a  woodcock,  and  enjoyed  a  jelly 
id  a  cream,  and  some  cakes,  and  two  or  three  glasses 
wine.  These  evening  walks  were  restored  to  her 
od  opinion  as  giving  an  appetite  for  the  delicate 
ings  she  was  certain,  to  find  before  her  upon  her 
turn;  a  plentiM  participation  in  which  she  esteemed 
.  eizcellent  thing  for  the  preservation  of  beauty  some- 
js^  azt  the  retour. 
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"Provided   they    are   really  good   and  really  well 
cooked,''  she  would  add. 


It  was  a  few  days  after  this,  to  her,  memorable 
evening,  that  Evelyn  was  seized  with  an  unconqueiable 
desire  to  go,  down  into  the  saloon  and  herself  examme 
the  works  of  the  painter. 

A  sentiment  of  maidenly  modesty,  arising  from  self- 
consciousness,  had  prevented  her  expressing  a  wish  to  do 
that  which,  to  most  people,  would  have  appeared  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, this  evening,,  having  watched  Du  Chastel  out  into 
the  woods,  and  knowing  that  her  two  governesses  were 
engaged,  the  one  settling  her  account  in  the  sitting- 
room,  the  other  arranging  something  for  her  toUette;  she 
resolved  to  venture  down  and  see  what  he  had  been 
doing.  "Bead  himself  in  his  works,''  as  she  said.  Dwell 
upon  them,  linger  over  them,  with  a  pleasure  which 
she  did  not  attempt,  did  not,  perhaps,  dare  to  explain 
to  herself. 

It  was  by  this  time  growing  late. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  hours  at  her  window  — 
that  lovely  window  which  commanded  the  view  of  the 
woods  and  water,  so  grand  and  so  beautiful.  Surrounded 
she  was,  as  we  saw  her  at  first,  by  every  object  that 
taate  and  luxury  could  combixLe,  to  adorn  a  ladye's 
bower.     She  had  of  late  \)e«ioxafe  ncsi  ^OossvMgpJslxi^  —  '^ 
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^  not  ask  herself  why  —  it  seemed  so  natural  to  be 
"flioaghtful,  with  her  heart  and  head  so  full  of  subjects 
1o  think  about 

She  took  no  account  of  the  hours  thus  spent,  and 
ftere  was  no  one  who  loved  or  cared  enough  about  her, 
^  observe  them. 

She  had,  indeed,  been  accustomed,  since  her  eman- 
ipation  fix)m  the  school-room,  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
Une  in  her  own  boudoir,  into  which  she  permitted  no 
^vemess,  uninvited,  to  intrude.  This  time  had  been 
died  away,  she  knew  not  how,  playing  with  her  dogy 
'ceding  and  chatting  to  her  birds,  gossiping  with  £sther, 
reading  a  few  idle  books,  looking  out  of  the  window 
suad  yawning. 

There  was  a  change  now  from  doing  little  to  doing 
nothing,  and  yet  she  never  yawned. 

Ennui  J  weariness,  vacidty  —  they  were  at  least 
gone. 

She  would  lie  for  hours  idle,  half  extended,  almost 
motionless,  upon  a  little  couch  close  by  the  window, 
hidden  from  view  herself  by  the  muslin  curtains,  gazing 
upon  the  landscape  below,  yet  seeming  scarcely  to  see 
it  Now  and  then  —  nay,  sadly  more  often,  than  a 
friend,  if  she  had  possessed  one  —  a  mother,  if  she  had 
been  blessed  with  one  —  would  have  liked  —  she 
dghed. 

But  she  never  yawned. 

WJben  ebe  appeared  down  atailBi  thftie  >N«^  ^  ^^RSttaia^ 


^ 

J 
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Badness  and  darkness  around  her  eyes,  wliioh  was  iii^P 
expressibly  beautiful  —  at  least,  he  thought  it  so.    He 
observed  what  nobody  else  seemed  to  trouble  themselya 
about,  and  with  the  deepest  interest 

What  oould  have  so  saddened  and  so  softened 
that  brilliant,  flashing,  haughty  face,  of  triumphant  beauty? 

The  Magdalene  might  thus  have  looked  —  but  here 
was  no  Magdalene. 

Waa  she  ill?  He  longed,  yet  could  not  presume  to 
ask.  He  marvelled  at  the  evident  want  of  observatwn 
on  the  part  of  the  governesses;  almost  longed  to  inquire 
£rom  them,  but  dared  not. 

Once  or  twice  those!  darkened  eyes  had  caught  bis, 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  anxious,  sympathising  look  of 
pity  and  interest.  His  had  been  instantly  wi^idiawn, 
hers  as  I  instantly  dropped.  She  would  not  look  fbfli 
way  again,  but  his  eyes  were  irresistibly  attracted  to- 
wards her.  He  was  an  artist,  you  know,  and  it'i^ae 
his  business  to  watch  what  was  so  beautiful 


,  This  evening,  which  we  are  now  arrived  at,  she  had 
been  sitting,  or  half  lying  at  her  window  for  a  long 
time.  Her  eyes  following  in  an  absent  manner,  some- 
times the  waving  outline  of  the  trees;  sometimes  Uie 
rippling  waves  of  the  lake,  as  they  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
wbibt  the  little  wateriorsfA.  ^etfe  ^^^k^\ss%  ^hoot  and 
making  a  thousand  dimples  m  ^^  ^w^daet%  ^Sb^  ^r«s.^>ss^ 
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^  the  winds  in  the  woods  sootliing   her,  though  she 
*l    ^Jfiard  them  not  — 

^         Not  yac^t  or  iinoccapiedy  tat  her  mind  was  teeming 
^th  thoughts  and  her  heart  with  feelings.     It  was  a  busy 
st    ^e  that  was  going  on  within,  though  so  quiet  externally. 
5*  Suddenly  a  form  is  seen  by  the  side  of  the  water. 

Why  does  she  start?  and  why  does  the  colour  fly  to 
-^Qr  cheeky  as  if  she  had  been  doing  some  wrcmg  thing 
fitting  there? 

And  why  does  she  faU  back,  that  she  may  not  by 
possibility  be  seen?  and  why  does  she  push  forward  the 
^usUn  curtain,  and,  hidden  behind  it,  watch  till  the 
^Qgure  is  out  oi  sight? 

And  why^  then,  does  she  heave  a  deep,  deep  sigh? 

^md,  like  one  ijiat  has  sudd^y  taken  her  resolution, 

Cfoing  up  and  prepare  to  gp  down;  and  then  stop^  listen, 

«uid  hesitate,    as  if  she   could  not   summon  resolution 

enough  for  the  ^iterprise? 

She  stood  in  this  way  till  the  sun  had  sunk  so  low 
that  it  was  plain,  if  she  intended  to  visit  thd  saloon  at 
aU,  she  must  lose  no  more  time.  The  evening  was 
dzawkig  on  fast;  he  would  be  c^oiing  back,  aod  the 
gcrvemesses  would  be  about  again.  So  making  a  desperate 
effort  she  opened  the  door  for  the  last  time,  and  looking 
round  like  Margaret  when  she  stole  down  the  stairs,  she 
slid  noi^eleBsly  along  luckily  meeting  no  one,  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  saloon  door,  sa&er  one 
mare  baety  glance,  entered,  and  closed  it  %i\iet  \Mbt, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Oh!  wally,  wally,  my  gaf  goshawk , 
Gin  thy  featherings  be  sheen. 
And  wally,  wally,  my  master  dear, 

Gin  you  look  pale  and  thin.** 

Ou>BAUJa>. 

It  was  a  beautifal  and  singolar-Iooking  room,  some* 
what  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length,  which  gayeit 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  gallery. 

On  one  side  a  bow,  or  which,  fix)ni  its  size,  migjit 
properly  be  called  a  bay,,  was  thrown  out;  with  long 
narrow  windows,  almost  deserving  the  name  of  lancet 
windows,  which  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor 
They  were  rounded  at  the  top,  and  firom  their  hdg^ 
and  length,  gave  a  peculiar  but  yery  pleasant  aspect  t 
t±Le  room.  These  windows  were  separated  from  each  othfi 
by  partitions  wide  enough  to  admit  of  rich  arabesque 
being  painted  upon  them,  filled  with  flowers,  groups  ( 
birds,  mermaids,  little  loves,  and  compositions  of  tb 
riante  description. 

Outside  the  windows  a  living  screen  of  twiiti] 
branches  of  vines,  magnolias,  clematis,  and  other  creein] 
plants  was  arranged,  so  as  to  soften,  but  not  exclu* 
the  light. 

This  fine  bay  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  eninm 
door,  and  was  tiie  ftret  o\>\^\.  ^Qoai  tel^  \«kT  eye  up 
entering  the  room. 
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This  part  of  the  task  was  completely  finished,  and 
•^e  place  had  been  cleared  of  scaffoldings,  ladders,  tables, 
paints,  and  brashes,  and  other  ropes  and  "pullies  of  this 
*^^auteous  construction.  It  opened  upon  her  —  the  last 
^y  of  the  sun  just  shining  over  the  woods  behind  it  — 
^^th  an  effect  that  struck  her  almost  motionless  through, 
admiration  and  pleasure. 

It  was,  indeed,  well  done. 

There  was  a  harmony  of  colour,  a  justness  of  propor- 
tion in  the  ornaments,  a  grace,  richness,  and  inexhaustible 
€ancy  in  the  designs,  a  bright  and  festive  profusion  of 
^weet  entangled  forms  and  colours,  which  is  the  soul  of 
"Ihis  species  of  decoration.  Then,  the  hay  itsfeK  was  so 
^beautiful.  Those  long,  lo%,  narrow  windows,  with  their 
arched  tops,  extending  from  ceiling  to  floor,  shining  there 
hke  vast  gems  framed  in  this  multitudinous  abundance 
of  forms  and  flowers! 

She  stood  there  some  time,  quite  amazed  at  the 
beauty  of  this  creation;  and  her  heart  was  beating  very, 
very  fast. 

When  she  had  satisfied  herself  wiih  the  picture  before 
her,  she  cast  her  eyes  round  the  room. 

This  was  still  quite  incomplete.  The  opposite  wall 
had,  however,  been  begun  upon.  Of  the  subjects  intended 
to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  principal  panels,  some  were 
finished,  others  merely  sketched  in  more  or  less  slightly; 
olhers  in  various  states  of  progress:  but  this  part  of  the 
room  was  bo  encumbered  with  the  nece^Borj  iWMSKfflfisrj 
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for  the  wozk,  thai  it  was  not  possible  to  jadge  d  th6|ibe 
e£Gdct'  of  each  sey^ral  pictiiro  wilhout  going  up  dose  W 
the  wall,  and  looking  at  one  aftier  the  other.  |^ 

^OB  therefore  crossed  the  room,  and  looked  fiist  over^ 
the  paintings  in  the  piers  of  the  bay;  but  these  being  all^ 
arabesques,  beautiful  as  they  appeared,  were  not  exacHfj 
what  she  had  been  so  desirous  to  see.  They  had  not  ikl^ 
mind  of  the  painter  written  in  them.  It  was  the  pictures  |^ 
for  the  panels  that  she  had  come  down  to  look  ad,  ot 
which  she  had  already  heard  so  much;  for  Mademoiselle^ 
who  was  a  constant  visitor  in  the  saloon,  was  never  weary 
of  discussing  their  merits  with  the  artist. 

Among  other  things.  Mademoiselle  had  rallied  Da 
Chastel  upon  a  certain  face  belonging  to  a  young  giili 
which  she  declared  was  introduced,  wherever  possible, 
into  every  one  of  his  compo^tions.  He  had  not  denied 
the  fact,  but  had  put  it  aside,  seeming  rather  vexed, 
than  embarrassed,  at  the  accusation. 

This  was  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  with  Evelyn. 

A  girl  with  long  fair  hair,  falling  in  curls  round  her 
neck  —  that  was  the  description. 

She  glanced  round  the  bay  window,  as  I  said,  iinge^ 
i2^  a  little  before  she  proceeded,  with  a  sort  of  reluctance, 
to  verify  the  fact  \duch  she  expected  an  examination  of 
the  pictures  would  disclose. 

But  ai  last  her  impatience  got  the  better  of  her,  and 
she  begam  to  look  at  the  i^\.  ^gasi<b\  x^y^  ^"^  ri^t-hand 
Bide,  which  waa  entiieVy  fix^das^ 
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The  subject  was  from  the  Becamerone,  and  beauti- 
•Uy  treated. 

She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Decamerone,  throu^ 
lected  portions.  She  had  learned  the  occasion  of  the 
leeting,  and  the  way  in  which  these  fugitiTes  from 
ds^air  and  death  passed  away  their  time;  and  it  wa0 
Ith  delight  she  looked  at  that  Italian  garden,  with  all 
^  lovely  ornaments  of  trees  and  fountains,  temples  and 
owers,  which  she  saw  represented  with  so  much  delicacy 
f  fency  before  her. 

In  this  picture  the  groups  of  figures  were  of  small 
ize;  the  attention  of  the  painter  seemed  to  have  been 
;iven  more  to  the  representation  of  the  delicious  scenery 
tself  than  of  its  inhabitants.  But,  seated  upon  the 
riass,  there  was  a  group  of  female  figures,  graceful  and 
beautiful,  and  among  them,  but  with  her  face  turned 
Srom  the  spectator,  most  certainly  there  was  the  girl, 
wiijtx  the  long  curls  of  fair  hair  falling  round  her  neck 
md  shoulders. 

Evelyn  went  from  picture  to  picture,  but  the  figure 
pursued  her  like  a  fatality;  indistinctly  pourtrayed,  per- 
haps, sometimes  in  the  background,  sometimes  merely 
sketched,  but  always  there. 

A  few  of  the  paintings  were  quite,  others  left  partly 
done.  It  appeared  as  if  the  artist  had  worked  just  as 
the  inclination  and  fancy  of  the  moment  prompted. 

But  she  was  soon  attracted  to  the  farther  end  of*  the 
vom  by  three  panels  that  appeared  to  "be  ^TK^\fc\\ 

Evelyn  Marston,  /,  cv\ 
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and,  as  she  approached  them,  she  saw  that  theywei^g 

exquisitely  finished — looked,  indeed,  as  if  this  had 

a  work  of  love  to  the  painter.  Ig 

The  subject  was  the  touching  and  simple  story  m 
the  goshawk.     The  young  man,  in  his  deep  poverty,  iff 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  his  mistress,  and  kills  his  oi 
possession  —  save  one  the  only  living  thing  that 
loves,  and  that  loves  him  upon  earth  —  rather  than  hait| 
nothing  wherewith  to  entertain  her. 

The  first  picture  was  the  meeting  of  the  lordly  lady 
and  the  ruined  young  gentleman. 

The  second  —  he  kills  the  goshawk. 

The  third  —  she  discovers  what  he  has  done. 

The  compositions  were  really  exquisite  in  design  and 
expression.  There  was  a  simple  pathos  in  them  worthy 
of  the  story. 

The  face  and  attitude  of  the  young  man  spoke 
volumes  of  passion  —  deep,  most  intense,  most  true. 

The  lady  was  no  longer  the  young  girl  of  the  former 
pictures,  but  idealized,  ^w  it  were,  into  what  that  yoimg 
girl  in  womanhood  might  have  become. 

Evelyn  stood  before  these  paintings  like  one  fasci- 
nated. 

What  passion  spoke  in  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  that 
youth,  whom  she  identified  with  him  who  had  created 
this  picture? 

The  purity,  the  cTm.^a!^c  ^f^i-^^e^^^oo.^  approaching 
to  adoration,  were  expTei»«9L  m^^«»  wi\«^0K3ca^,i^ss^ 
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^  trae.  The  lady  interested  her  less.  She  tamed 
Mil  a  sort  of  moumfiil,  hopeless  curiosity,  to  examine 
^Q  features  of  one  thought  worthy  to  inspire  a  sentiment 
^  tha4;  in  the  tale. 

There  she  stood,  graceful  in  her  ripened  womanhood. 
te  hair  now  of  a  warmer  hue  than  in  the  earlier  re- 
t^esentations,  like  the  brown  which  the  sun  paints  upon 
^  ripening  filbert,  fell  still  in  lai^e,  long  beautiful 
Elrls  around  her;  her  head  was  without  the  slightest 
Qier  omamoAt,  there  was  not  even  a  flower! 

This  then  was  Du  Chasters  ideal.  This  was  the 
^oman  he  loved,  or  could  love. 

"Was  this  ever -recurring  face  and  form  a  portrait,  or 
n  imagination?  Had  he  already  met  —  or  had  he  still 
0  meet  —  the  creature^  worthy  enough,  pure  enough, 
racefol  enough,  good  enough,  to  win  him? 

8he  sighed,  and  turned  away. 

And  returned  and  gazed  again.  She  could  not  take 
ler  eyes  from  it.  She  could  not  tear  herself  from  the 
»lace. 

Oh!  why  was  she  what  she  was?  —  what  she  had 
>een?  Why  had  she  not  been  bom  and  reared  in  those 
cenes  of  struggle,  difficulty,  heroic  endurance,  sorrow 
ad  suffering  —  what  mattered  it  how  great  —  that 
oight  have  reared  her  as  others  had  been  reared,  to  a 
omething  worthy  the  possessor  of  a  heart  like  his?     In- 

tead  of  being  what  she  was 

A   mere  idle,   vain,    luxurious  gill,  "ii\in%  fet  ^<i 

^21* 


i 
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emptiness  of  the  passing  day,  without  one  worthy  the 
or  object  in  the  world. 

]N"o  wonder  he  did  not  care  to  speak  to  her. 

No  wonder  he  preferred  even  Fierville  and  Alls 
to  her!     They,  at  least,   were  doing  somelhing. 
were  but  governesses  —  and  very  indifferent  on< 
but  they  were   doing   something!      Getting   their 
livings! 

It  was  plain  even  this  he  respected  —  pooi 
it  was  done.  It  was  better  than  herself.  She 
nothing. 

She  was  standing  thus,  her  eyes  still  fixed  upc 
pictures,   lost  in  reflections   and  regrets  such  as 
when  she  heard  the  lock  of  the  door  move,  and  ti 
round  saw  it  open,  and  the  artist  entered. 

He   did   not   at   first  observe   that  she   was 
for   the   twilight   had   drawn   on  since    she   had 
in  the  room  —  too  much  occupied  to  observe  foi 
long  a  time. 

But  a  faint  exclamation  which  escaped  her, 
him  tuin  his  head  that  way;  he  saw,  and  came 
her  instantly. 

He  guessed  how  she  had  been  engaged,  and 
with  unaffected  pleasure  in  his  tone,  but  with  the  d 
respect  in  his  manner  — 

"Have  you  been  doing  me  the  honour  to  cast  a 
oyer  my  poor  pictaieBV' 

She  felt  her    old   fe\iy[ie«»  ^Te^^-ca%  ^N«t  \^ 
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bought  it  only  due  to  herself  to  affect  an  unconscious 
'^e,  which  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  have  curiosity  like  the  rest  of 
Kly  sex;  and  Mademoiselle  has  talked  so  much  about 
^hat  has  been  done,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  wish  to 
lave  a  look  at  the  room." 

"It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  humble  workman  to  take 
^m  thus  by  surprise.  If  he  could  have  guessed  that 
Miss  Mar^ton  took  the  slightest  interest  in  his  labours, 
amd  intended  him  the  honour  of  a  visit,  he  would  have 
taken  care  that  things  should  have  been  a  little  better 
prepared  for  her  reception." 

"One  part  of  the  room  is  finished,  I  believe.  It  is 
cleaned  out;  it  looks  very  beautiful." 

"Does  it  please  you?  Am  I  so  happy  as  ...  that  is, 
I  mean  ...  do  you  like  it?  It  must  have  many  faults. 
It  is  my  first  serious  attempt." 

"It  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press how  beautiful  I  think  it!  —  and  yet..." 

"Yet!"  pressing  a  little  forward  earnestly.  She 
thought  he  looked  for  the  moment  like  the  young  man 
of  the  goshawk. 

"I  think,"  . . .  and  she  hesitated  a  little  iu  her  turn. 

Ah,  La  Bruy^re!  what  is  that  you  say  about  the  first 
ime  that  two  people  feel  that  they  are  alone? 

"I  think  that  the  pictures  in  the  panels  will  be 
jtill  more  beautiful  —  I  mean  have  a  higher  sort  of 
eauty  in  them  than  , , ,  the  first  one  toT  \ns\aivRfe«^ 
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^'And  these?"  he  said;  for  this  story  of  the  goshawk 
was  his  favourite  work.  The  thing  he  thought  hest  done 
of  any  in  his  life.  He  felt  jealous  for  it  as  an  artist; 
not  in  the  least  dreaming,  as  a  man,  of  the  impressios  it 
might  have  made  upon  her. 

"And  these?" 

*'0h,  Mr.  Du  Chastel!  There  can  hut  be  one  opinion 
upon  them.** 

"Do  you  think  so?  —  Are  you  so  very  good  as  to 
be  pleased  with  them?"  anxiously. 

"I  think  it  impossible  for  creation  to  be  more 
beautiful." 

"Are  you  so  very  good  —  so  very  good?"  looking 
excessively  gratified.      "I  confess  they  are    the  works 

of  my  predilection I  put  all  that  was  in  me  into 

them." 

"Did  you?"  suddenly  turning  round,  and  looking  at 
him  with  one  of  those  flashes  which,  armed,  as  he 
thought  himself,  it  was  so  difficult  to  withstand. 

"Did  you?"  then  as  instantaneously  dropping  her 
eyes  and  turning  away  —  "I  thought  you  had." 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  time.  Then,  *with  the 
natural  desire  of  one  who  has  met  with  unhoped-for 
sympathy,  to  imbibe  a  little  more  of  that  nectar  upon 
which  genius  exists,  he  said, 

"Might  I  ask  which  of  the  three  pictures  has  found 
moBt  &vour  in  your  very  mi^xil^eiA.  ^joA^^skSjcfeV 
At  that  she  looked  at  ^kem  ^^^ivsi. 
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"It  18  hard  to  say.  —  Why  must  one  always  make 
a  choice?  —  I  camiot." 

"Do  you  like  the  attitude  of  the  female  figure  in  the 
eft-hand  picture?  It  was  very  long  hefore  I  could 
aiisfy  myself  —  Does  it  express  —  what  I  intended  it 
o  represent  —  the  melting  down  of  a  heart  once  so  cold 
md  lofty  —  hut  that  is,  perhaps,  impossihle!" 

"The  face  is  very  beautiful,''  was  her  answer,  ui^ed 
m  by  a  sort  of  mad  determination  to  learn  something 
onore.  Little  cared  she  for  the  pictures  in  comparison 
—  what  she  wanted  was  to  learn  the  truth 

"The  face  is  very  beautiful.  I  want  to  ask  —  I 
should  like  to  know  —  is  it  painted  from  a  remembrance, 
fern  something  you  have  seen,  or  is  it  a  mere  ideal  of 
^onr  own  mind?  —  I  don't  know  how  artists  manage 
these  things,"  she  added,  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  her 
curiosity. 

"The  face  is  not  an  exact  portrait  of  any  one  I  ever 
saw,  but  it  is  idealised  from  one  I  shall  never  foi^et," 
ie  said.  ' 

It  fell  upon  her  heart  like  that  cold  poison  —  a  drop 
^t  which  kills. 

She  felt  desperate.  She  was  not  one  exercised  in 
lelf-command.     She  went  on. 

"The  face!  ...  But  of  course  it  is  of  some  one  you 
mow  very  well." 

''J!^o,  I  never  saw  her  but  once.  — *  TVwa^,  S&  ^fis^fc^ 
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times  in  one  brief  eighteen  horns,  and  I  have  neye 
seen  her  since." 

"That  sounds  like  a  very  romantic  story.** 

"It  is  a  romantic  story,*'  was  the  answer. 

"And  you  never  forgot  her?  —  The  girl  of  the  loi 
curls  in  the  other  pictures?  She  wore  long  curls,  lil 
those,  when  you  saw  her  — " 

"Yes." 

"Was  she  very  beautiful?" 

"She  was  so  to  me." 

"And  — " 

"I  had  the  happiness  to  do  her  some  small  servio 

"And  your  name  is  Du  Chastel." 

"Most  certainly,"  and' he  smiled.  "Is  there  anythi 
in  the  name  which  should  prevent  my  doing  a  m 
service?" 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  did,"  she  said,  a  lii 
wildly.     "You  saved  a  life." 

"Miss  Marston?" 

"You  need  not  think  any  more  about  her;  that 
is  so  changed,  that  if.  you  were  to  see  her  again 

am  certain  you  would  not  know  her. Men  fii 

themselves  all  constancy  to  one  image,"  she  weni 
impetuously;    "and   they    forget   as    soon    as   they 
away." 

"/  do  not  forget,  at  least,"  he  said  gravely.     " 

may  be   changed;  possiYJV^  \a  «o  —  Vsvsl,  chon^ 

not,  I  would  give  half  my  ^los^ew^  \ft  ^aa^  V^x  ^ 
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Her  eyes  gave  the  sudden  glanee  up. 

A  strange  expression  of  exultation  flashed  into  the 
^ace  —  then  paled  away  into  sadness. 

"You  think  so  now;  but  if  you  saw  her,  I  know  it 
'Would  be  different  —  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  different. 
■ —  I  say  she  is  so  changed  that  you  would  not  know 
her.*' 

"Changed  or  not  changed,  let  me  see  her.  I  care 
Hot  —  she  may  be  deformed,  blighted,  marked  with 
Beams,  crippled,  withered  —  she  will  be  unchanged  to 
^e.  I  feel  it  —  I  know  it.  Oh,  Miss  Marston,  you 
lave  dragged  it  out  of  me  at  last!  Only  let  me  see 
her  —  only  let  me  hear  her  voice.  It  is  all  I  ask  — 
^self!  To  see  —  herself  —  all  1  ask  —  herself!  it  is 
all  to  me." 

"You  would  not  even  know  her  voice." 

He  turned  away,  vexed  and  angry,  at  this  resolute 
Uicredulity. 

"People  are  made  so  differently,"  he  said;  "one 
luman  being  cannot  judge  for  another.  I  am  as  certain 
IS  that  I  stand  here,"  he  went  on  passionately,  "that 
night  I  but  see  her  once  more,  my  soul  would  leap  to 
lers.  I  should  know  her  among  ten  thousand.  I  should 
eel  her  presence  in  the  pit  of  darkness.  Wherever  she 
s,  that  is  home,  life,  light  to  me.  I  am  a  mere  pilgrim 
ipon  earth,  without  heart  and  without  hope,  till  I  meet 
ler  again.  Only  let  me  meet  her  once  —  and  I  am 
intent  to  die!,.,,,. 
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"Forgive  me  —  I  strangely  foi^t  myself,**  he  vent 
on;  "excuse  me,  I  am  very  unpardonably  disordered. 
I  am  a  Uttle  insane,  I  believe,  upon  that  theme !*     i 

"I  think  you  are." 

How  cold!  how  passionless!  how  immoveable! 

"I  think  you  said  you  saved  her  life  at  ihe  riflk 
of  your  own  —  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  trampled  to 
death  — *' 

"Did  I  say  so?  I  scarcely  recollect  what. I  said; 
but  the  idea  that  you  actually  knew  her  drove  me 
wHd " 

"Did  I  say  so?  I  scarcely  recollect.  —  How  should 
I  know  her?'* 

"You  spoke  as  if  you  did.*' 

"Did  I?  —  You  must  have  mistaken  me,  then;  all  I 
said  was,  I  believe,  that  I  was  certain,  if  you  saw  her, 
you  would  not  know  her  again.** 

"You  said  she  was  so  much  changed!  How  could 
you  know  she  was  so  much  changed?** 

"How?     Why,  does  not  everybody  change?** 

"It  was  more  cruel  to  trifle  with  me  in  this  manner 
than  Miss  Marston  is  aware,"  he  said,  in  a  cold,  o£fended 
tone;  and  tum];ng  away,  he  went  up  to  a  table,  and 
began  to  occupy  himself  with  mixing  and  arranging  his 
colours. 

"Many  people  are  often  more  cruel  than  they  are 
aware  of,"  was  what  she  anENRewsdi. 
*    And  making  the  yo\ms  i^«m\iet  ^  ^^\.,  ^saSs.^  ^ 
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seemed  to  him,  somewhat  haughty  curtsey,  she  quitted 

ttie  room. 

«         «         «         «         « 

She  came  down  to  supper;  but  her  face  was  tied  up 
^  a  quantity  of  fuie  lace  and  lawn,  so  that  nothing  was 
^  be  seen  of  it  but  her  eyes  —  and  they  were  strangely 
bright  and  restless. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dearest  Miss  Marston?*'  began 
-*bs.  AUardice,  anxiously;  "the  face-ache?" 

"Yes —  something  aches  about  ipe.  I  did  not  like 
^  expose  my  face;  don't  be  uneasy,  goody  dear.  I  shall 
*^  able  to  come  down,  as  usual,  may  be  to-morrow,  or 
^  a  day  or  two,  when  I  am  hardened  a  little  to  it." 

"But,  my  dear,  this  is  quite  a  sudden  attack.  I  had 
^0  idea  of  it  in  the  least,  or  I  would  never  have  allowed 
l^ou  to  stay  out  in  the  damp  every  evening,  as  you  have 
ately  done." 

"No,  it  is  not  so  sudden  as  you  jttdnk  ...  and  perhaps 
hat's  the  very  reason,  my  good  iroman,  that  I  kept  it 
I  secret  from  you,  for  fear  you  should  forbid  those 
evening  walks,  which  I  am  afraid  have  not  done  it  any 
;ood.'' 

"I  do  hope  you  will  not  take  any  more." 
"I  don't  think  I  shall  —  but  I  am  quite  xmcertain 
LOW  it  will  turn  out.     The  best  thing  I  can  do,  at  pre- 
ent,  is  to  smother  it  all  up  in  lace." 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  He  watched  idolatrons  love  its  knee  decline 
To  beanty,  nntil  passion  made  divine 

That  idol 

He  heard  the  loved  one  still  the  tale  confess 
Of  immortality  in  his  happiness." 

Our  Touth.  —  John  Edmund  Rbadb. 

was  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this,  that 
[arston,  entering  the  sitting-room  for  her  letters, 
Mrs.  Allardice  reading  one. 
rom  your  father,  dear  Miss  Marston.    Mr.  Marston 
f  being  here  on  Saturday  next,  and,  at  all  events, 

Sunday.     He  wants  to  see  what  has  ^been  done. 
)pe  he  will  be  satisfied;  but  that  young  gentleman 
to  me  to  have  progressed  rather  slowly  of  late; 
T,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.^' 
ertainly  not." 

Ave  you  seen  the  room,  Miss  Marston?  I  almost 
'  you  have  been  able  to  repress  your  curiosity  %o 
^t  I  cannot  hut  greatly  approve  oi  yoxxt  ^o  ^cffiD%* 

arston,  II,  - 


J 
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1  went  in  last  night,  expecting  to  fi^d  our  young  gentle- 
man hard  at  work  —  but  what  do  you  think  he  was 
about?  correcting  the  perspective  of  a  sket6h  Mademoiselle 
Fierville  had  been  bringing  to  shcT^  him.  The  young 
lady  seems  to  have  taken  suddenly  a  marvellous  passion 
for  the  arts  of  design." 

''Has  she?  I  suppose  the  arts  of  design  are  to 
ensnare  the  young  gentleman." 

"She  is  a  dreadful  coquette,"  said  Mrs.  Allardice, 
sharply;  "but  she  may  spare  herself  the  trouble  in  this 
instance.  Mr.  Du  Chastel  is  not  for  her  money,  I  can 
tell  her  that." 

"How  do  you  know?  —  What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate?" 

"She,  for  him!  —  My  dear  Miss  Marston,  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  He,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  education, 
manners;  sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
France;  and  she!  why  probably  she  's  only  the  half- 
starved  child  of  some  milliner,  thanks  to  her  Parisian 
Recent,  sent  over  to  try  her  fortune  in  England." 

"Gentleman  by  descent!  Gentleman  by  education 
and  manners!  What  signifies  all  that,  when  he  is  only 
a  poor  artist?" 

"I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  manner, 

Miss  Marston.     I  honour  the  prejudices  of  position,  and 

there  is  nothing  I  dislike,  or  disapprove  more,  than  the 

levellu^  ideas  which,  aie  \>e^xffiMi%  \ft  \sfc  tha  fashion  of 

ibe  present  day  —  but  ie«5\^>  ^^^^^  *^  ^  ^^'^  '^.^ 
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drawn,  and  a  sense  of  proper  dignity  may  degenerate 
%to  offensive  pride.  The  littleness  of  pride  I  have  often 
pointed  out  to  yon,  which,  resting  only  upon  mere  out- 
ward distinctions,  and  especially  those  of  wealth,  is  blind 
to  the  elevation  upon  which  intrinsic  worth,  founded 
upon  high  descent,  must  ever  stand.  Family  and  edu- 
cation make  all  equals,  even  though  they  are  poor." 

"Gkx)d  Mrs.  Allardice,  you  talk  like  a  book.  Nay, 
don't  look  angry.  You  know  how  my  father,  who  is  not 
the  man  in  the  world,  least...  Well,  what  shall  I 
say?  —  proud  of  —  puffed  up  with . . .  Pooh!  that  would 
not  be  respectful  —  sensible  of  his  wealth  —  you  know, 
dear,  how  he  has  always  valued  these  advantages  in 
you.'* 

''I  have  been  happy  to  find  in  Mr.  Marston  so  just 
an  appreciation  of  things,  and  I  could  wish  to  see  him 
imitated  by  his  daughter..."  sententiously. 

"Would  you?  —  well,  you  do.  You  know  I  set  you 
miles  above  Fierville.  Nay,"  good-humouredly  patting 
her  governess's  cheek;  "don't  look  cross,  ^dear  woman; 
you  know  I  think  you  a  thousand,  thousand  times  right, 
though  the  perverse  spirit  that  was  in  m^  would  not  hi 
ne  own  it  just  then." 

And  with  that  she  went  to  her  harpsichord,  and 
rattled  away  half  a  hundred  sprightly  tunes,  one  gayer 
tlian  the  other.  Her  spirit  seemed  quite  dancing  within 
ber. 

""I  am  gM  she  ia  so  delighted  mtti  ^k^  V^^  t& 
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seeing  her  father  so  soon  again/'  said  Mrs.  Allardiceto 
herself,  who,  after  all,  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  woman. 


bi 


Some  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the  meeting  in  tiie 
saloon,  and  every  day  had  seemed  to  take  something 
from  the  restraint  of  Miss  Marston's  manners,  and  con- 
sequently, from  the  somewhat  haughty  reserve  of 
Du  Chastel:  insensibly  they  fell  first  into  general 
conversation,  and  thence  into  more  individual  conyer- 
sation. 

They  were  both  so  intelligent  in  this  respect,  so  fer 
beyond  the  other  two,  that  the  ice  once  broken,  they 
seemed  to  fall  together  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct;  not 
that  they  agreed  in  sentiment  upon  any  one  subject 
Armand  could  not  express  an  opinion  but  what  it  was 
almost  certain  to  be  taken  up  and  disputed  by  Miss 
Marston  —  half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  took  quite  a  pleasure  in  provoking  hm  to  pat 
himself  forward,  by  attacking  without  mercy,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  without  discrimination,  every  prin- 
ciple that  he  held. dear. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  serious  and  earnest  tone  of 
chai:acter,  and  found  littie  amusement  in  these  Hyely 
skirmishes  between  contending  wits  —  undertaken  with- 
out a  pretence  to  conviction  —  merely  for  skirmishing 
sake.     He  had  known  ^"&  xetJlia^^  ^i  Xj&a^  ^^^ais^  «a  he 
was,   too  well,  not  to  feA  VrtAaX^wA'w^^ 
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\6  heard  those  pnnciples  attacked,  upon  which  his  very 
Existence  seemed  fonnded. 

He  was  indeed  too  grave  —  would  have  been  grave 
to  stupidity,  had  it  not  been  that  he  possessed  such  a 
One  impulsive  feeling  heart;  he  had  not  a  particle  of  fun 
in  him. 

It  would  seem  that  Miss  Marston's  object  was  an-  . 
)wered,  when  she  had  called  him  out.  She  appeared  to 
take  a  good-natured,  mischievous  pleasure,  in  provoking 
bim  to  speak,  and  to  speak  warmly — sometimes  hastily  — 
vehemently  —  angrily.  She  never  lost  her  temper,  but 
retreated  before  him,  taking  shelter  against  the  force  of 
his  earnest  and  unanswerable  reasonings,  behind  a  thou- 
sand illogical  conclusicms,  drawn  from  inadmissible  pre- 
mises; arguing  in  a  circle  like  a  child  running  round  a 
table,  so  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  be  caught. 

He  would  look  half  vexed,   half  amused  at  these 

[imes. 

He  seemed  really  anxious  to  convince  her  —  really 
ind  seriously  desirous  that  this  apparently  ill-regulated 
inderstandii^,  these  infinite  imaginings  and  most  wild 
principles,  should  be  restrained  into  something  Hke 
)rder. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  brought  to  order. 

A.  triumphant,  iudefinable  joy  would  be  dancing  in 
ler  eyes,  when  he,  with  his  gentle,  manly,  serious,  yet 
lender  voice  —  for  it  was  all  this  —  and  he  was  all 
bis  In  one  —  turning  upon  her  those  eje^  ^Q  Ssi^  'cJl. 
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light  and  truth,  would  begin  in  his  earnest  way  —  "But, 
my  dear  Miss  Marston,"  and  strive  to  prove  to  her  that 
she  was  wrong,  and  lay  before  her  the  evils  which  nmst 
inevitably  arise,  if  ideas  like  hers,  so  subversive  of  all 
that  had  been  accepted  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  man- 
kind, should  ever  prevail. 

She  would  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
delighted  with  his  eloquence,  and  half-persuaded  by  his 
reasonings;  and  certainly,  at  those  moments,  her  face  was 
something  more  than  beautLfiil;  but  these  brief  fits  of 
attention  and  candour  were  rare,  were  almost  instantly 
shaken  off,  and  the  attack  began  again. 

It  is  wonderM  how  intimacy  advances  in  this  kind 
of  warfare,  especially  between  a  man  and  woman  who 
have  an  esteem  and  Mendly  feeling  for  each  other. 
The  brief  intervals  of  candour  and  submission  to  reason, 
are  sufficient  to  compensate  to  the  man  for  the  un- 
imaginable contradictions  and  absurdities  in  which  the 
wild  fancy  of  his  fair  antagonist  revels.  As  for  the 
woman,  say  what  you  will,  she  loves  to  be^  contradicted 
when  she  knows  she  ought  to  be  contradicted.  She  loves 
to  be  -schooled  when  she  feels  she  deserves  schooling  — 
to  be  ruled  when  she  knows  she  wants  ruling  She  is 
gifted  with  an  infallible  instinct  —  call  it  rather  in- 
tuition —  by  which  she  discerns  all  this.  And  when 
she  is  thought  perverse  and  self-willed,  is  often  merely 
repealing  the  fiBUilt,  {ot  tSie  ^ci)&&  ^i  "csr^A.tin^  the  lesson. 
Every   evening,    aft»t   eoTCTewss^-w^  ^Oo.  ^  s:s«fc, 
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^elyn  would  go  np  to  her  room,  feeling  wiser  —  better. 
?lie  pleasure,  I  suppose ,  the  sweetest  it  was  given  to 
Clan  here  below,  was  becoming  hers.  Moral  adyance- 
txeat,  rapid  and  sensible  to  the  soul.  The  first  steps 
ipon  that  path,  which  irradiated  by  the  shining  light, 
*tendeth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  anxiety  upon  her  account 
now.  Every  cloud  had  vanished  &om  that  most  ez- 
icessive  of  countenances.  There  was  a  sort  of  halo  of 
peace  and  joy  around  it;  that  joy  which  springs  from  fiiU 
contentment  in  the  most  hidden  chamber  of  the  heart 
A  joy  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth  —  in  truth, 
which  no  stranger  can  divine. 

Mrs.  Allardice  was  pleased  to  see  her  charge  looking 
BO  blythe  and  handsome  against  her  father's  return. 
Mademoiselle  was  pleased  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
she  treated  Mr.  Du  Chastel. 

To  be  sure,  she  would  have  liked  better  that  the  old 
^Idness  and  hauteur  had  been  preserved;  but  this  con- 
stant skirmishing,  this  raillery,  this  provoking  contradic- 
ion,  did  almost  as  well. 

So  all  seemed  contented;  and  so  Saturday  arrived, 
^e  day  Mr.  Marston  was  to  come. 


She  was  not  quite  herself  the  whole  of  that  day  — 
she  seemed  in  a  sort  of  flutter.  Sometimes  at  her 
mrpedebord  striking  a    few   notes    —  not  T^^jfeiSi  ^'^^^ 
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rautos  and  contre  danaes,  but  a  few  of  those  tender 
pathetic  adagios  of  Corelli's,  that  in  so  small  a  space 
speak  volumes  to  the  soul;  then  she  would  get  up,  take 
her  embroidery,  but  the  needle  soon  dropped;  and  she 
would  sit  in  deep  thought  for  some  time;  then  she  would 
seem  to  recoUect  herself,  would  spring  up  hastQy,  and  go 
to  the  window. 

All  at  once  she  appeared  to  have  taken  her  deter 
mination;  she  went  up  stairs  without  saying  a  woic, 
fetched  her  hat  and  cloak,  slid  down  again  unobserved, 
passed  through  the  window  of  the  remote  dining-room, 
and  buried  herself  in  the  woods  for  several  hours. 

She  made  her  way  to  a  well-known  open  glade,  or 
rather  valley,  covered  with  short  grass  and  mossy  turf, 
through  which  crept  a  little  transparent  but  not  babbling 
brook,  huge  trees,  oaks  and  beeches,  towered  among  ^ 
rough  broken  banks  on  either  side;  a  hawk  might  now 
and  then  be  seen  soaring  above,  winging  his  way  across 
the  blue  sky,  into  which  the  magnificent  trees  were 
soaring,  and  little  birds  creeped  and  whispered  among 
the  tiny  thickets  beneath  the  branches;  all  else  was 
quite  still. 

To  this  place  she  made  her  way. 

Her  first  feeling  was  self- congratulation  at  haying 
escaped  notice;  but  she  soon  sank  into  a  deep  mufiing 
upon  the  subject  that  so  intensely  occupied  her. 

She  was  forming  a  xe^Yu^oTL. 

It  was  the  first  tam^  m  \i«t  ^ovro^  \si^  Sios^.  ^Sos.\a^ 
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bit  herself  called  upon  to  seriouBly  resolve  as  to  any 
3€nirse  of  action.  This  was  a  most  serious  and  perplex- 
ing one  —  douhtfal,  difficult,  and  upon  which  no  human 
being  could  be  consulted;  and  she  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  religion  to  lay  doubt  and  difficulty 
before  One  ever- living  Mend,  to  entreat  direction  and  a 
blessing,  and  to  reap  calmness,  clearness  of  vision,  and 
strength  of  purpose  in  retam. 

She  relied  entirely  upon  her  own  vigorous  character, 
Qpon  her  simple,  straightforward  view  of  things,  and  her 
orm  rectitude  of  purpose. 

She  had  pondered  the  subject  long  and  with  wonderful 
clearness  and  soundness  for  a  girl  6f  her  age.  She  had 
ireighed  contradictions,  and  balanced  objections.  Her 
tand  had  been  steadily  making  itself  up;  and  if  she 
scaped  to  this  spot  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  peifect  solitude 
his  morning,  it  was  because  the  crisis  approached,  and 
he  was  preparing  herself  to  act.  Act,  that  is  to  say, 
o  feur,  at  least,  as  to  try  her  ground,  and  assure  herself 
f  how  that  stopd,  before  coming  to  any  farfher  decision. 

She  showed  a  wonderfal  power  of  consideration  in  the 
vay  she  had  laid  the  subject  before  her,  and  examined 
t  in  all  its  beuings:  in  fact,  she  was  a  remarkably 
jlever,  sensible  girl;  and  the  wild  way  in  which  it 
pleased  her  so  often  to  talk,  only  disguised  that  fact 
rom  the  most  superficial  observers. 

Armand  Du  Chastel  was  anything  but  a  superficial 
bserrer,  ^ 
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Well,  she  walked  in  these  Elysian  fields,  as  this 
valley  was  named,  for  three  hours,  intending  to  stay 
there  only  one;  and  when  she  returned  to  the  house, 
she  contrived  to  glide  up  to  her  own  dressing-room  again 
unobserved.  . 

Mr.  Marston  was  not  expected  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing, so  the  party  met  at  the  four  o'clock  dimier  as 
usual. 

There  was  little  conversation  that  day.  Miss  Mais- 
ton  was  thoughtful;  Aipnand  was  silent  and  pensive. 
Her  face  was  serious,  but  peaceful  and  satisfied;  ov^ 
his  there  was  a  shade  of  melancholy,  which  had  been 
lately  increasing. 

The  two  governesses  had  their  own  subjects  for  re- 
flection. The  arrival  of  Mr.  Marston  seemed  to  change 
the  relations  of  everybody.  It  might  prove  a  crisis  in 
more  afiBedrs  than  one. 

At  tea,  about  seven  o'clock,  they  met  again.  Supper 
was  ordered  at  ten.  Mr.  Marston  was  expected  to  anive 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  that  time. 

At  tea  Miss  Marston  was  fidgetty. 

There  was  a  lai^e  basket  filled  with  green-house  and 
,    hot- house  plants  and  flowers,    standing   in  the  centre 
window.     The  gardener  had  taken  unusual  pains  wiih 
it,  and  yet  she  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

''My  dear  Miss  Marston,  it  is  really  beautiful.    It 
could  not  be  better  —  I>o  \>fe  fe«5^\  \'KwaM;:5  da  not  see 
how  it  could  be  impto^e^    l^^i  m>  ^^/^ifvs.  ^Siafl^, 
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ou  are  an  undeniable  authority  upon  this,  as  upon 
:^any  otber  subjects  —  could  it  really  be  better?*^ 

He  looked  up  at  it  upon  this. 

It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  a  fault;  the  flowers 
^ere  of  the  most  splendid  description,  and  arranged  with 
^lat  instinct  for  such  things  whicji  often  throws  tastes 
ciiore  cultiyated  into  despair. 

"I  must  agree  with  you.  To  my  eye,  it  is  perfectly 
Ibeautiful." 

At  one  extremity  of  the  basket  hung  a  lovely  creepiQg 
^reus,  with  its  pendant  green  snakelike  branches,  covered 
^th  a  perfect  harvest  of  delicate  pink  flowers. 

"Your  eye  deceives  you,  Mr.  Du  Chastel,"  said  Evelyn; 
"and  I  will  show  you  where  the  basket  is  not  perfectly 
^autifol  —  but  I  will  be  candid  enough  to  acknowledge, 
only  change  that  siugle  plant,  and  it  will  do." 

"Which  plant?"  asked  Mrs.  Allardice. 

"That  creeping  cereus  upon  the  left  hand.  Do  you 
lot  see  it  is  a  very  shabby  specimen,  and  ought  to  be 
^hanged  for  a  better?" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Du  Chastel.  "It  will  be 
n  fuU  perfection  to-morrow  —  quite  covered  with  flowers. 
[t  is  not  in  Ml  bloom." 

The  others  agreed  in  this. 

But  she  was,  as  usual,  not  to  be  convinced.  ^Nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  she  must  have  the  pot  changed. 
There  was  a  splendid  plant  at  this  moment  in  fuU  per- 
%ction  in  the  green-houae:  she  would  hav^  ^Scksi  \£l.- 
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"I  will  send  for  the  gardener." 

''The  gardeners  are  all  g(Hie  &om  work  by  this  lame. 
Do,  pray,  be  satisfied,  my  dear.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  that  very  individual  flower"  . . . 

Mrs.  Allardice  kept  repeating. 

"I  don't  like  it,  and  I  won't  have  it,"  was  the  rather 
rude  answer.  And  going  up  to  the  basket,  "If  the 
gardeners  are  gone  home,  which  I  suppose  they  are,  1 
will  carry  it  to  the  green-house  myself,  and  change  it" 

"My  dear  Miss  Marston,  utterly  impossible." 

"Not  so  impossible  as  you  may  think;"  and  a  pair  of 
hands  which  might  have  been  modelled  for  their  extreme 
delicacy  and  beauty,  plunged  into  the  basket,  and  began 
to  lift  up  the  heavy  flower-pot  with  considerable  ^liffi- 
culty,  breaking  off  a  whole  shower  of  pink-blossoms  as 
they  did  so. 

Armand  had  looked  on  half  surprised,  half  amused. 

This  sort  of  childish  obstinacy  was  so  in  contrast 
with  many  charming  qualities  that  were  peipetoallj 
escaping,  as  it  were,  from  under  this  veil  of  caprice  and 
self-will  which  she  chose  to  throw  over  them  —  but  now 
he  came  forward. 

"If  Miss  Marston  really  wishes  to  change  the  plant, 
it  is  easily  done,  if  she  will  allow  me  to  carry  it  for  her 
to  the  green-house." 

Her  face  was  very  red  —  but  she  had  been  tugging 
at  the  flower-pot    She  «»\anflSkBtfc^  ^^si\ 

''Will  you  —  votft  ^ou  — 1«^  — ^^1  ^  — s^s^a^ 
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•cu  —  this  ifl  the  way;**  —  and  she  was  through  the 
►pen  window,  and  on  her  way  to  the  green-house,  in  the 
"winkling  of  an  eye. 

Mademoiselle  had  a  most  delicate  pair  of  sandals  on, 
)s  I  think  they  called  them  at  that  time,  made  of  finest 
Leather,  of  the  most  tender  tint  of  blue,  and  curiously 
inlaid  and  embossed  with  different-coloured  satins.  They 
had  lately  arrived  from  Paris  —  Evelyn  had  that  very 
evening  persuaded  her  to  wear  them  for  the  first  time. 
To  go  out  in  these  sandals  over  the  gravel  —  or  still 
worse,  the  damp  grass  —  Evelyn  well  knew  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of.  As  for  Mrs.  Allardice,  neither 
shawl  nor  silk  cloak  was  at  hand;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
genius  of  mischief  had  purposely  put  them  out  of  the 
Tray;  and  without  some  covering  of  this  sort,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  stir  out  after  sunset. 

Besides,  there  was  time  for  nothing  of  all  this. 
Evelyn  was  gone  like  a  shot,  and  would  be  back  before 
;here  would  be  time  to  follow  her. 

She  did,  indeed,  walk  fast,  and  he  followed  as  he 
3ould  the  light  silk  dress  which  floated  before  him,  and 
:he  foot-steps  which  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground. 

She  was  in  the  green-house  before  he  reached  it. 

"Where  must  I  put  this  down?" 

"Oh,  here  —  there  —  anywhere  . . . ." 

In  a  hurried  voice,  and  her  face  all  flushing. 

"The  plant  I  want  is  here;"  —  and  she  opened  the 
loor  inix)  a  much  more  extensive  conaetYatoiY  "wfloMk. 
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It  was  all  hui^  oyer  with  pendant  branches  and|^ 
dropping  flowers  —  white,  and  scarlet,  and  purple,  and 
planted  with  myrtles,  oleanders,  and  orange  trees. 

She  pressed  onwards  among  them,  pushing  tibei 
branches  hastily  aside,  till  she  reached  the  centre  of  the 
building,  under  festoons  of  lai^e  white  and  crimson 
flowers,  that  were  hanging  down  like  beautiful  curtains, 
and  surrounded  by  a  thick  green  of  myrtles,  now  in  M 
bloom.  Here  she  stopped,  panting  a  little  for  breath; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  she,  could  not  recover  breath. 

"You  have  walked  too  fast,**  he  said;  "will  you  not 
sit  down?" 

And  he  went  and  fetched  a  sort  of  imitative  cushion 
of  China,  which  served  for  a  seat  in  this  enchanted 
wildemess. 

"Thank  you." 

She  sat  down  —  she  looked  down,  and  the  colour  of 
her  cheek  grew  deeper  and  deeper  —  first  a  lovely  pink, 
then  rose,  then  crimson. 

At  last,  with  a  violent  ef^Drt,  she  raised  her  eyes 
and  said: 

"I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you." 

"To  me?" 

With  such  an  unaffected  flush  of  delighted  su^ 
prise!  — 


A  litHe  encouraged  "by  1^:q&,  ^^  ^^n^si^t^  ^tl. 
'Do  you  remenibei  ona  cv«maa%  .  .  •  .^^ 
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He  stood  wondeiing  and  waiting  for  something 
nore. 

"!llie  evening  you  shewed  me  your  pictures?  but 
perhaps,  you  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  .  ." 

"It  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  do  that^  he  an- 
sweredy  gravely. 

Something  in  his  manner  seemed  to  give  her  fresh 
courage  —  the  courage  of  desperation. 

"You  were  displeased  with  me.** 

"/  displeased!  Miss  Marston?^' 

"Because  I  persisted  in  assertii^  two  things ,  what  I 
believe  —  which  I  know  to  be  true  —  that  you  would 
Qot  know  her  again,  if  you  were  to  see  her  —  and 
that  if  you  did  recollect,  you  would  not  care  for  her." 

He  coloured,  but  was  silent. 

She  went  on  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  dare  every- 
thing. 

"Because,  I  want  to  know  —  because,  I  must  know 

—  I  will  know  ...  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  time?  . . . 
Have  you  never  —  so  near!  . . .  Have  you  never  guessed 

—  never  suspected?  . . .  Not  for  one  single  moment?  . . . 
3r  is  it  true  —  too  true  —  that  seeing  her  you  will 
aot  know  —  because  she  is  not  worthy  . . .  and  you  care 
for  her  no  longer?" 

His  eyes  now  were  as  if  they  were  darting  fire. 
Her  face  was  perfectly  crimsoned  over  as  she  almo&t 
mnticalljr   went  on  —  "Because,  \)ec^\xai^  —  "^  ^ 
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were  ....  Yes,  yes!   you  saved  my  life!  —  yon 
my  life  — '^ 

"You!  —  Evelyn  Maiston!" 

He  was  Mdng  at  her  feet  in  a  tumult  of  pas- 
sion. 

"Enough,  enough,^  she  cried  —  hastily  preventing 
him;  "I  understand  you." 

Some  one  was  now  heard  trying  the  hasp  of  tiie 
green-house  door.  She  started  —  "There  is  the  plant/' 
pointing  to  one  upon  a  stand  at  a  little  distance.  "Wul 
you  be  so  good  as  to  take  it,  and  say  I  went  home 
through  the  orangery  —  will  you?" 

He  looked  at  her  passionately  —  moumftilly. 

"So   soon   to    part  —  but   not  -surely,    now,  for 


ever." 


At  a  quarter  to  ten  Mr.  Marston  had  arrived,  and 
had  kissed  his  daughter  upon  the  forehead,  and  had  ob- 
served, with  a  little  dissatisfaction  to  Mrs.  AUardice, 
that  her  nose  was  rather  red,  and  her  face  all  colours; 
and  had  signified  his  wonder  at  what  they  had  all  been 
about.  And  he  had  also  glanced  into  the  saloon,  and 
had  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  had  been  doing. 
Indeed,  he  was  evidently  delighted,  but  the  young  artist 
stammered  and  shook  in*  a  strange  way. 

Mr.  ICaFston  did  not  tec^*^  '^Jmb^  V^  VkS^d  been  bo 
nervomly    shy    wlien   Tae  \m3A  «e«a  \flac.  \a.\isiasi. 
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Kowever^  n^ryoiois  or  not,  he  was  unquestioxL&bly  a  man 
k£  talents;  and  Mr.  Manston,  noil;  a  little  pleased  -with 
>he  deferential  timidity  wlaieh  he  took  his  manner  to 
sspressy  as  well  as  with  the  beauty  of  his  drawing-room 
ivaUsy  said  all  sorts  of  civil  things. 

For  he  was  one  of  tibuose  pompons  men  who  take  a 
great  delight  in  raising  up  prostrate  merit;  and  though 
certainly  Du  Ghastel's  attitude  was  not  that  of  merit 
X^rostrated  before  wealth  and  consequence;  yet  there  was, 
«s  I  have  said,  a  nervous  hurry  about  him,  which 
flattered  3\Ir.  Marston  considerably  —  he  attributing  it 
to  the  influence  of  his  august  presence. 

After  the  saloon  had  been  looked  into,  so  far  as  the 
imperfect  light  of  a  couple  of  wax  candles,  carried  by  a 
footman,  would  permit,  Mr.  Marston  proposed  once  more 
monmiog  to  the  supper  room.  And  to  supper  they  all 
sat  down. 

£Yelyn  by  her  father,  in  hopes  to  conceal  her  ted 
tlose;  but  she  could  jiot  succeed.  He  k^t  turning 
Xxuid,  and  copstantly  remarking  npon  it,  with  th&t 
aaixtoxe  of  rodeness  and  iUrhnmonr  which  some  fathers 
lionk  their  privilege  in  their  owii  families. 

He  was  excesnvely  disappomted  and  vexed  at  her 
Looksy  forlfrs.  Allardiee  had  been  sending  most  flourish- 
ing accounts  of  her  improvement  in  beauty;  and  he  had, 
besiiles',  reasons  of  his  own  for  being  more  than  nsually 
Bolicitoiis  upon  the  subject  A  subject  upon  which  he 
was    ordinarily   niore  jsoiicitous   than  tk^  n^Y^T^    ^^ 
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fathers  aie-;  £br  among  his  oth^  selMmeflBes  andluUB, 
he  nourished  a  moat  inordinBite  and  lidieiilous  pride  m 
the  beauty  of  his  daughter  —  looking  upon  it ,  j^|§0 
enough,  as  a  distinotiLon  not  to  be  purchased  by  wealik 
—  and  frequently  boasting  of  it  to  a  rich  ciony  of  bis,  |^^ 
who  rejoiced  in  the  pos^esskm  of  seven  cUraghtera,  ons 
more  ugly  than  the  other. 

Poor  Mrs.  AUaxdice  was  sadly  mortified,  and  could 
not  foigive  herself  for  her  weakness  in  letting  Miss 
Marston  indulge  her  whim  and  go  out  that  evening  just 
as  the  dew  was  falling.  She  saw  she  had  taken  cold, 
but  she  dared  not  breathe  the  suspicion  of  such  a  thing 
before  Mr.  Marston,  who  never  foi^ve  any  one  for 
being  out  of  order. 

Mademoiselle,  in  the  meantime,  having  no  ici^oiud- 
bility  to  share  upon  the  matter  of  Miss  Marston's  looks, 
sat  eyeing  the  master  of  the  /&mily  with  a  little  mali- 
ciooB  satisfEu^tion  at  iieeing  him  vexed,  and  not  with  her. 
And  then  she  glanced  at  the  young  painter^  and  ob- 
serving that  he  looked  rsLther  particulariy  ill  at  ease, 
began  to  fSancy  the  old  monster  had  been  treating  him 
with  some  of  his  habitual  ^osdiereie;  so  her  tender 
heart  was  all  alive,  and  she  applied  herself,  but  with 
due  discretion,  and  that  tact  which  no  woman  better 
understood,  to  the  amiable  task  of  Bndearourii^  to 
soften  the  nunrtifioatiim  ehe  X^i^^'^^  V^  ^sftoa  Reeling.  But 
IhiCbaatel  seemed  aa  muda.  «t  w»a  ^Tjr^Ra*^  ^  *^bfc 
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iie  ii^(drld;  and  did  nocyt  appear  to  iremafk  lier  stten« 
IS,  or  care  in  the  least  what  she  said  or  did. 
80  by  and  by  Mademoiselle  became  as  grumpy  as 
rest 

And  altogether,  I  tSamk  tins  was  as  silent  and  sulky 
axmly  re-onion,  as  ever  was  assembled  after  an  ab^ 
36  of  a  month  or  two.  But  Mr.  "Marston,  wheneyer 
returned  home,  had  a  way  with  him  of  making 
tybody  so  uncomfortable,  before  he  had  been  fiye 
ntes  in  the  house,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
B&ction  Mrs.  Allardice  felt,  at  what  one  should  have 
ight  the  no  y^  uncommon  circumstance  of  his 
ghter  being  glad  to  see  him. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

"  Oh  I  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beantifttl , 
la  the  contempt  «nd  anger  of  her  brow  —  ** 

Shajomfbabs, 

The  next  morning  was  given  in  the  first  place  to 
more  detailed  examination  of  what  had  been  done 
iihe  saloon. 

Mr.  Marston  imdsted  upon  his  daughter  accompanying 
I  to  admire  and  criticise  ^-^  Ibey  were  followed  by 
young  man.  Evelyn  would  have  excused  hersdl^ 
her  father  impatiently  and  half-angrily  reproached 
for  ttie  indiffei^nce  she  showed  to  that,  \n'^\aaVL\3a 
00  much  interest  —  Wondering  that  due,  ^\ia\iS6^ 
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30  much  taste  in  most  things,  should  be  so  caielett 
about  decoratiye  painting. 

So  she  was  obliged  to  come,  and  she  follow^  ber 
father,  looking  conscious  and  embarrassed;  but  he  fif 
far  too  much  engrossed  in  the  ii^portant  business  of  his 
.drawing-room  walls, .  to  observe  anything  unusual  aboi^ 
Jus  daughter,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  he  could  scarcely 
have  helped  remarking  the  change  which  had  takel 
place,  from  the  gay,  saucy,  petulance  of  her  usual  maimer 
to  the  silence,  the  awk^jrardness,  the  something,  almofl 
of  humility,  in  its  softness  now. 

Mr.  Marston  seemed  dazzled  with  the  splendoui  o 
the  effect  when  the  door  wa^  thrown  open,  and  the  ba 
window  lighted  up  by  a  briLliant  sun;  and  the  ric 
magnificence  of  the  decorations  upon  the  walls,  now  coi 
siderably  more  advanced  thap  when  he  saw  them  la£ 
were  displayed. 

He  was  more  than  pleased,  and  Qould  scarcely  b 
lieve  that  the  young  untried  artist  whom  he  had  p 
tronised,  could  have  succeeded  so  weU. 

He  kept  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  ezpressL 
the  pleasure  he  felt,  with  a  warmth  very  unusual  wi 
him;  whilst  the  two  young  people  stood  at  a  Ut 
distance  from  each  other,  trembling  and  shaking,  a 
evei^  moment  changing  colour. 

"Eeally  I  must  say,  Mr.  Du  Chastel,  that  this  wc 

does  you  ftma^Tig  cie^Vi.    \  \^3^  tv<;^  id^oa^  wh^n  i 

Jfirzend  Pouncet  advisei  laft  ^  «^^1  '^  ^^i.,>^^ss&.^s 
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urere  going  to  bring  to  light.  I  congratulate  myself, 
I  congratalate  you  —  youy  my  young  friend,  more 
^ially,"  going  up  and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the 
.   "I  look  upon  your  fortune  as  made.   With  talents 

as  yours,  and  an  opening  such  as  it  has  been  my 

luck  to  be  the  means  of  affording  you,  you  may 
•d  yourself  as  a  made  man  —  a  made  man,  sir  — 
her  you  continue  a  decorative  painter,  or  aspire  to^ 
ligher  walks.  There  is  nothing  in  your  profession, 
her  as  regards  money  or  reputation,  which  I  do  not 

upon  you  as  certain  of  obtaining.     I  congratulate 

sir  -^  I  congratulate  you." 
rhe  countenance  of  Du  Chastel  changed  its  expres- 

at  every  sentence  thus  uttered;  but  every  change 

a  painful  one  —  disgust,  mortification,  o£Pended 
)  —  and  a  mournful  glance  to  one  especial  part  of 
room. 

le  was  feeling  the  Ml  force  of  that  truth  —  that 
)  is  nothing  which  can  be  more  humiliating,  under 

circumstances,  than  praise. 
To  be  thus  praised!  and  before  her!  ^ 
le  could  have  bit  his  lip  through  with  rage  and 
tion. 

)he  standing  there  all  the  time! 
iVhilst  the  measureless  breadth,  the  fathomless  depth 
e  abyss  which  separated  them,  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
r  reali^red  before  i^r.  * 

e  bad  cast  one  glance  that  way  —  \sv&  \ia  ^i«viSL 
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nut  see  her  £Eioe.    She  was  standing  a  litQe  tamed  ttm  |C 
bjxa,  with  her  head  somewhat  bent  down,  as  if  listeninj^ 
—  '' drinking  in  every  word,"  as  he  bitt^ly  ihouglit  — 
ashamed  and  humbled  for  him  —  but  far,  far  more  fee 
hersell 

But  Mr.  Marston  kept  persisting,  wii^  the  most 
perfect  self-complacency,  in  offering  what  he  thought  th» 
encouragement  due  to  poyerty  and  talent  united. 

'Minds  that  want  delicacy,  have  no  conception  of  the 
peculiar  deUcacy  needed  in  Q£f<^ing  prsdse.  They  thrust 
it  in  the  &ce,  as  a  gross-miuded  person  offers  his  money, 
without  a  conception  that  two  such  good  things  can  ei& 
be  offensive. 

"Fine!  wonderfully  fine!  Where  do  you  artists  con- 
trive to  pick  up  aU  these  things?  —  Strong  creative 
faculty,  indeed!  My  friend  Pouncet  will  be  very  irell 
pleased,  I  can  assure  you;  and  we  shall  take  pare  your 
time  shall  not  hang  hea^y  upon  your  hands,  young  gen- 
tleman —  You  must  raise  your  terms.. ....'' 

But  at  that,  Evelyn  turned  sharply  round,  and 
crossing  the  room,  laid  hold  of  her  father^s  acm. 

''Papa,  do  you  know  it  is  the  son  of  the  Count  Da 
Chastel?" 

''Know!"  said  the  fathw,  shaking  her  hand  off;  "know! 

I  don't  know  much  about  foreign  Counts.    The  contanent 

swaimB  with   them.     No,  I  know   nothing  of  foreign 

Connta  —  nor  much  oi 'Ea^^^^  ^^•Qcsjfea^  ^st^s&ksst^  for  that 

matter.*' 
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This  Iras  toa  muok  for  Armand.  He  had  bonie  the 
»Ierable  praise  like  a  martyr,  though  smartiiig  ia  eyery» 
ve;  but  at  this  lullooked-for  interference,  all  the  blood 
Bed  to  rash  to  his  heart.  The  water  sprang  to  hia 
$;  and  turning  hastily  away,  he  pretended  to  busy 
self  with  a  portfolio  of  sketches,  which  he  had,  with; 
inl^out  design,  hastily  bt  £edl  upon  a  table  coYered 
1  his  paintxag  materials. 

''Bless  me!  —  I  hope  no  mischief.  But  let  me  see;, 
me  have  a  look,  yoimg  man.  Are  these  the  drawings* 
the  fb:st  crude  ideas  of  what  was  afterwards  so 
paly  earned  out?  Nay  —  nay  •—  no  fidse  modesty! 
us  have  a  look  —  let  us  have  a  look!" 
Da  Chastel  resigned  the  portfolio  to  his  inspection; 
ling  one  leaf  of  it,  whilst  Mr.  Marston  turned  over 
at  after  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  cov^^d  with  rough 
tches. 

One  look  —  intended  for  grateful  acknowledgment, 
whieh  was  marvellously  like  passionate  adoration  ' — 
threw  up  to  Evelyn.  It  was  all  he  would  allow  him* 
—  more  than  he  had  in^nded  to  allow  himself  — 
it  made  her  feel  very  happy. 

He  had  laid  down  a  most  rigid  rule  of  conduct, 
ing  the  few  days  that  he  must  inevitably  be  obliged 
tay  to  complete  his  undertaking. 
He  felt  called  upon  by:  eveiy  feelii^  of  honour  to 
ress  sentiments  whieh  the  relations  in  whkh  thfi^ 
f^  rend&red  it  worse  than  vain  to  md.\3i\ig^. 
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He  mi^t  as  well,  he  felt,  love  some  biig^t,  pai(i-|i  p 
cular  star. 

And  the  injury  he  would  be  inflicting  upon  her,  by 
encouraging  such  thoughts  —  even  if  the  idea  had  not  |iii 
been  absolute  madness  —  was  sufficient  to  steel  hi 
against  the  sore  temptation. 

Yet  he  could  not  regre);  the  ezplaiiation  that  had 
taken  place  between  them.  That  was  a  source  of  felicity; 
a  mine  of  inestimable  wealth,  of  which  nothing  could 
depriye  him. 

That  she  could  have  loved  him,  had  his  fidlen  fo^ 

tunes  not  rendered  such  an  idea  a  dream  of  the  wildest 

insanity,  was  enough  for  a  Hfe. 

It  would  be  his  life,  at  least,  he  felt. 
«         «         «         «         « 

''EeaUy,  my  dear  ..."  began  Mr.  Marston  to  his 
daughter,  as,  the  inspection  of  the  saloon  being  at  last 
jQnished,  Ihe  workman  was  left  to  his  pencil,  and  they 
were  strolling  together  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  watching 
a  majestic  pair  of  swans,  which,  followed  by  their 
cygnets,  sailed  slowly  up,  shakiiig  out  their  snow- 
white  feathers,  reflected  in  the  water  —  both  swan  and 
shadow. 

...''Beautiful  things  those  swaHs,  by  the  by.     1  am 

glad  I  bought  them.     Three  pair  we  have.     Thaf  s  noi 

eiiough  —  but  we  must  get  more.    But  really,  my  dear, 

/  am  very  mucli  "pleeae^  ^^nfla.  ^"Visa^  VSms^  ^mbi^  felknr 

has  done.     Ton  my  <5i^t,  I^^t^s*.  %a.i  ^sa&^^s^Ns^ 
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his  praise  that  I  did  not  think  most  richly  deseired. 
One  usually  exaggerates  a  little  with  poets,  pamters, 
actoiB,  and  that  sort  of  gentry;  hut  I  give  you  my  word, 
1  did  not  utter  a  syllable  I  did  not  thinki  —  The  room 
is  wonderfully  well  done,  and  so  Pouncet  wiU  say  when 
le  comes*  —  I  expect  him  hereiii  &  day  or  two.  I 
look  upon  the  yoimg  chap's  fortune  as  made." 

'*So  you  said  before  — so  you  took  the  liberty  of 
Ba3ring  to  his  face;"  her  cheek  flushing' with  anger.  ^' You 
don't  seem  the  least  to  know  who  Mr.  Du  Chastel  is, 
papa,  when  you  treat  him  like  I  don't  know  what.  He 
is  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred." 

"StuflF!  What  romance  have  you  got  into  yoiir  head? 
I  know  who  he  is,  rather  better  than  you  do,  I  take  it, 
Miss  Marston.  He's  the  son  of  Du  Chastel,  once  a  master 
weaver  in  Spital  Fields." 

''He  is  a  descendant  of  the  Marquis  Du  Chastel,  who 
was  driven  from  France   for  his   religion,   son  of  the 

Count  Du  Chastel,  who  suffered  so  terribly  for  his • 

he  is " 

"French  refugees,  eh?  That  iioes  mend  the  matter 
-^  a  par6el  of  French  Counts  and  Marquises  in  rags  — 
what  do  we  know?  All  foreignera  are  Counts,  or  Che- 
valiers —  or  I  dont  know  what.  All  I  do  kno-Ur  is, 
that  the  father  of  this  lad  was  a  master  weaver  in  Spital 
Fields  —  that  he  made  a  most  insane  speculation  fbr 
seme  romantic  noHon  or  other,  and  was  tuinfid.  Th.<^ 
anJjr  tbing  that  makes  me  believe  he  waa  a  CovsaA*  ^  ^S^ 
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id  thai  he  made  bok^  a  mjBSB  of  bmuMBss.  Theae  fine 
geniry  are  sure  to  do  that,  when  tibey  meddle  wkk  what: 
tibey  don't  nndeystond,  and  what  it  requires  a  lifttie  good 
English  sense  to  und^natand.'' 

''Yes,   I  know/'   she  said  disdaiiiftiUy.      ''He  was 
pious,  generous,  and  compassionate. «..     Su<^  things  aze 
yery  much  out  of  ihek  place  in  ixade." 
'     "What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  turning  sharply  round. 
''Let  me  hear  you  say  that  agaia." 

"I  would  say  it  again  —  if..." 

"If  what?  pray." 

"If  you  could  bear  it." 

"/  bear  it.  As  if  I  oared.  And  yet  I  do  care.  I 
don^t  know  what's  come  to  you,  Ey&lyn.  You  are  quite 
an  altered  creature  —  Nothii^  to  say  for  youxs^,  bat 
just  one  or  two  things,  which,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
Miss  Harsinn,  I  think  might  have  been  as  well  not 
said." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  papa,  if  I  was  rude  ...  but ... 
however  it  is  no  use  talking  of  it.  I  believe  we  must 
see  tliingE^  diOSMrently.'' 

"Why,  possibly  so  —  A  silly,  pert  girl,  hardly  of 
age,  and  a  man  who  has  lived  fifty  years  in  the  world, 
usually  efo  see  things  somewhat  difSorently.  C^e  learns 
what  stars  and  garters  are  worth,  for  one  thing;  or  rather 
what  a  set  of  empty  titles,  with  neither  stars  nor  garters 
beloDgiAg  Ho  tlodtDi'y  ate 'voi^  Vo.A)tifc  ^^'^^  Boddifyoa 
want  to  bfiftieiid  ^e  poQi  701^1%  i^^^i^ss^.^s^^TK^'^^ 
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SW^elyn.  Dont  enoourage  him  to  puff  hiins^  up  with 
tionfiense  of  this  sort  He  is  a  yeiy  pretty  artist^  and  if 
he  sticks  to  it^  hell  get  on  very  well,  believe  me;  but 
if  he's  blown  up  with  the  silly  pride  of  his  birth,  for* 
Sooth!  a  French  xefctgee,  and  please  you!  ...  Wliy,  it's 
what  nobody  but  a  romantic  girl  like  yourself  would  care 
«  button  for,  and  ifs  best  he  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  fact,  if  he  has  not  already  found  it  out  —  Wholl 
becu*  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  thrust  into  their  faces  by 
a  poor  beggarly  fellow  with  hardly  a  coat  to  his  back? 
The  man  who  pays  is  the  prince  for  me  —  and  so  this 
young  genius  wiU.  soon  find,  if  he  tries  to  set  himself  up 
for  something  more  than  he  is  —  namely,  the  very 
humble  s^*vant  of  any  one  who  will  be  good  enough  to 
employ  him." 

She  made  no  answer.  She  could  not,  and  she  dared 
not  if  she  could.  Her  whole  proud,  warm  heart  was 
running  over  with  indignation  —  her  cheeks  were  critn-^ 
sou.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  the  tears  from 
starting  into  her  eyes. 

She  turned  away. 

''Oh!  but,"  said  her  heart,  ''they  may  talk  as  they 
nrill.  They  may  scorn  him;  but  they  shall  not  teach 
me  to  scorn  him,  though  I  know  what  an  infectious, 
thing  scorn  is.  They  may  look  upon  him  with  contempt 
—  and  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  leam  to  look  with* 
ontempt  on  otters  —  They  may  deepa^  ^3k^  TksS^^V 
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brave,  geniBTous,  self-Bacrifice;  tiiis  devotion  to  God;  this 
love  for  man. ..... 

"I  know  how  easy  all  this  is;  for  I  have  but  just 
leamed  to  ffeel  things  differently.  They  may  set  no 
value  upon  anytiiing  but  riches,  and  power,  and  luxaiy, 
and  splendour. 

"Oh,  1:  know  it.  I  used  to  be  just  so  myself;  but 
it  will  not  be  so  again  with  me. 

"No.  I  am  learning  —  I  think  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  what  life  really  is  —  and  that  it  is  not 
money,  and  fbie  houses,  and  fine  clothes  and  pride,  and 
6(Blfishness,  but  that  it  is  quite  quite  a  different  thing. 

"The  choice  of  Hercules! 
'    "Has  "not  every  one  once  in  their  lives  to  make  that 
choice? 

**Well,  then,  I  have  made  it. 

"I  :  care  not  what  they  may  think  or  say.  They 
may  ridicule  me  as  romantic;  they  may  abuse  me  as 
absurd;  they  may  rail  at  my  obstinacy  and  folly;  but 
my  choice  is  made. 

"He  shall  not  be  the  mark  for  contemptuous  com- 
passion, insolent  patronage,  and  praise. 
' '  "He  shiall  be  an  independent  man. 

"He  loVes  me.     He  tries  to  hide  it;  but  I  know  he 

does  loVci  me,  and  I  can  —  oh,  thank,  thank  Heaven 

tor  it  J  —  I  can  raise  him,  deliver  him  frotn'tiiis  in- 

^ttpporfable  d^pexrfLence ,  iox  ^ns  cs^tel  «ss.^  \ii&  -^wKCLta* 

bread. 
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'^Bepiace  tliem  wh^re  they  onoe  were. 

'^And  1  toiUI  He  loves  me.  He  i^fty,  try  to  )iid^ 
it,  dear,  hoi^ouiable  fellow;  but  I Jqiow  he  dpes,—  aad 
I  will. 

"Wh^t  can  I  do  better  ;with  what  it  l^s,  pl^aee^ 
heaven  in  its  infinite  —  oh,  its  undeserved  goodness  -7- 
to  give  nie,  th^n  einploy.it  in  this  way.  r 

''And  make  us  all  happy.    Oh,  so  happy!  and  twUl, 

"He  loves  me  —  I  see  it  I  ki^ow  it,  dear^  hpi¥W?i^ 
able  fellow,  and  I  wiliJ*  /  ;  ,  / 

So  she  kept  talking  to  herself  within  hei;  0^  W?^ 
strengthening  a  resolution  which  had  long  l^fBn  tfiken, 

by  every  feeling  thus  awakened,  by  her  father's  pride 

I. 

and  insolence. 

As  for  any  difficulty  regarding  that  father,  it  seeme4 
that  she  trouUed  herself  little  upon  the  subject,  j^o^ 
daughters,  one  would  suppose,  would,  at  least,  have  fe^ 
some  scruple  at  thus  settling  their  future  wiiihout  the 
slightest  reference  to  what  their  father's  wis];ies,  and  pre- 
judices might  be.  But  a  want  of  filial  piely  is  among 
the  first  and  the  most  certain  attendanijs  upon  api  i^i^- 
perfect  education,  founded  upon  no  right  moral  principle, 
as  hexB  had  b^n.  i^    .  > 

She    had   been  accustomed   to   independence   frojfi. 

having  been  left  so  much  to  herself.     Her  fM^er  Jbad 

never  pultiyated  the  domestic  ties.  She  feU  little, ri^pect 

and  pot  much  love  for  him.     He  was  good-(natured  and 

jaxxfuoG  ia  Ms  mdulg^ncea;   but  thiB  ^x^i^^k,)^^  ^^sasS^ 


gratitude.  Wbere  money  yfM  so  etbdndftnt,  the  bestowiig 
of  it  occftsioned  IMe  feeling  of  any  sort;  it  came  as  a 
matter  of  coime.  The  insolent  rongfaness  o£  the  pnne- 
proud  man's  ways  disgusted  her;  his  manner  of  treating 
herself  excited  HttLe  affection.  8he  had  indeed  got  into 
that  fatal  haHt  too  common  with  many  duldi^ti,  and 
which  exercises  the  most  injurious  influence  upon  thdr 
hearte  -^  that  of  viewing  her  father  and  all  <that  he 
said  and  did,  with  a  critical,  disparaging  sort  of  eye, 
which  she  would  hare  felt  ix>  be  unjust  ais  T^;arded 
other  persons. 

Dangerous  fault.  The  destruction  of  all  domestic 
piety. 

It  is  so  easy  for  triumphant  youth  to  look  doim 
contemptuously  upon  age;  for  ignorance  to  eavil  at  what 
it  haa  no  experience  of;  for  imaginatian  to  find  occasian 
for  feult-finding  in  that  of  which  it  knows  little. 

^Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/'  is  one  of  tiie 
foundation  commandments  of  Kim,  who  knew  what  was 
in  man  and  woman  well.  The  fatal  inclination  of  youth, 
to  exaggerate  the  defects  and  deformities  of  age. 

Honour  them.  Yes!  honour  them  —  blindly  —  in 
obedience,  on  principle;  or  you  will  find  lore  will  cool 
when  rererence  ceases.  They  are  mortal,  like  you^ 
selves,  those  parents  God  has  given  you,  and  foil  ci 
blemishes  and  faults;  deformed  by  the  stains  and  furrows 
I0A  by  an  imperfect  life.  X^V.  "Wsaaxa  "OMsovi,  -fee  m  haHi 
tbeir  Maker  and  yotm  comaaaaa^ft^     ^«anv  t«k  *^Ka. 
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blenuBhee;  turn  away  the  eyes  froni  ihem;  bide  them; 
[lide  their  faxdia  from  your  most  searet  thought 

But  of  all  i^  relations  of  domestic  life/  this  one  of 
)arent  and  child  is  that  which  most  requires  to  be 
banded  on  mofal  and  reHgiaas  principle  and  training. 

And  Evelyn,  wild,  untutored  young  creature  of  the 
inldemess,  had  received  no  such  training. 

And  accordingly  she  troubled  herself  not  in  the 
^east,  whether  her  father  would  be  pleased  or  not  with 
he  plan  upon  which  she  had  determined. 

She  had,  in  most  of  the  litUe  contests  whidi  had, 
m' various  occasions,  arisen  between  them,  found  her 
Bnll  stronger  than  his^  for  her  character  was  far  more 
lofty  and  high-spirited,  and  that  sort  of  loftiness  of  spirit 
triumphs  in  the  loi^  ran  over  that  selfishness  of  will 
Emd  obstinacy  in  which  his  strength  lay. 

So,  neither  troubled  with  scruples,  nor  perplexed 
irith  fears,  Evelyn  indulged  herself  in  every  sort  of 
pleasant,  triumphant,  and,  we  may  add,  gen^Tous  antici- 
patLoxL  For  if  she  felt  certain  of  securing  her  own  hap- 
[onessy  and  something  of  the  seLQshness  mingled  witii 
iier  other  feelings,  which  I  suppose  attends  ev^  strong 
ittachmont,  though  selfishness-  never  seems  to  me  the 
ight  word  for  it  — the  object  which  she  most  ardently 
pursued,  was  certainly  Du  Chasters  happiness.  His  re- 
Lease  irom.  a  sitaatba  in  opposition  with  his  early  claims 
and  habits^  and  attended  with  oircumfitani(ie&  «q  ^^\Vr 
iarJjr  mortifyiag.     Add   to  whiclly  die  loots^  lOTHn^^ 
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with  a  sort  of  enthucdastio  delight  to  the  idea  of  bebg 
the  meaoa  to  restore  his  father  -^-^  the  man  she  had 
l^amed  80  to  tenerate;— r-  to  some  portion  of  his  foimer 
prosperil^. 

For  though  Miss  Marstoh  seems  to  have  heen  sadly 
wanting  in  respect  to  her  own  father,  —  words  wodd 
fail  to  describe  the  intense  roTerence,  Hie  lowly,  hmnble 
sense,  of  her  own  moral  ioferiority,  with  which  she  re- 
garded the  &ther  of  the  man  she  loved.  He  was  the 
model,  to  her  warm  imagination,  of  everything  that  can 
.ennoble,  purify,  and  adorn,  a  human  being. 


But  while  Evelyn  thus  indulged  herself  in  those 
blissful  anticipations  whidi  belong  to  a  aineere  and  most 
well-placed  love,  Armand  was  far. &om  feeling  equally 
self-0atis£led,  either  with  his  present  position,  or  his 
future  prospects. 

His  sense  of  honour  was  chivalric  — -  his  sense  of 
duty  strong  —  the  proud  delicacy  of  his  sentimfintB 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 

And  neither  s^ise  of  honour,  sense  of  duty,  nor 
pride  and  delicacy,  were  satisfied  at  the.  poaitioin  in 
which  he  was  npw  standing. 

The  pa^on  which  Miss  Maxston  had  inspired,  had 
b^en  a  secret  even  to  lD^xs\fi^>  ^c^  '^e^  's&^^lation  she 
Md  made,  and  fer  more  ^SoaTaaDaast  ^V^^aaSiKssi^^ 
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had  difidosed  the  truth  id  one  irrcipiessible  —  almost 
igonj  of  rapture. 

AH  that  had  lain  concealed  £rom  his  jconsciousnesSy 
hough  imperceptibly  gaining  strength  every  day,  had 
3urst  suddenly  to  life,  as  if  by  an  electric  flash.  He 
felt  that  he  loved  —  and  the  intensity  of  the  passion, 
nspired  by  such  tfjL  object  long  secretly  adored  by  a 
lature  such  as  his,  was  almost  fearful.  As  yet,  he  was 
naster  enough  of  himself  to  adopt  the  course  which 
lonour  and  principle  commanded;  but  he  felt  that  but  a 
rery  little  was  wanting,  and  all  this  self-mastery  would 
t)e  lost. 

He  began  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  being 
the  slave  of  passion  —  to  comprehend  what  Antony 
mast  have  felt  when  he  lost  tljie  world  for  a  woman. . . . 
For  this  woman  ?ie  would  have  been  content  to  lose  the 
world. 

But  it  was  not  he  that  would  lose  it. 

A  man  who  loves,  thinks  all  the  treasures  of  crea- 
ion  too  little  to  lavish  upon  —  to  adoHi  and  delight  his 
idoL  ^Nothing  is  too  good,  fair,  high,  for  her.  He 
^ould  place  crowns  upon  her  brows,  enshrine  her  in 
precious  things  —  cover  her  with  his  gifts,  shield  her 
Tom  possible  sorrow,  paiu,  or  hardship  —  from  the 
rery  winds  of  heaven,  lest  they  should  visit  her  cheek 
XK)  roughly. 

But  what  man  of  generous  or  delicate  feeling  can 
^ar  to  bnng  her  down  —  to  abase  Tafii^  T^Q  \^  *^aa 

Eveisttt  Marston,  II,  o 
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means  of  ex^KMsing  her  to  every  species  of  priTation  and 
conventioiial  degradation?  That  thought  it  was  wbicih 
gave  Aimand  a  courage  he  might  otherwise  haye 
wanted. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  fly. 

To  continue  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Marston's  house,  after 
what  had  passed,  and  Mr.  Marston  totally  xmconscioTiB 
of  it,  he  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  ideas  of  honour. 
Situated  as  he  was,  to  give  the  slightest  hint  of  ik 
truth,  would  have  been  equally  dishonourable.  It  would 
have  been  an  act  of  the  most  unmanly  treachery  to  the 
high-spirited,  generous  creature  who  had  placed  herself 
in  his  power. 

The  ordinary  proceedings  open  to  a  man  of  equal 
position  in  life,  were  impossible  for  him.  Even  to  pro- 
fess a  passion,  under  the  cruel  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  he  felt  was  but  to  degrade  the  object  of  it: 
between  them  there  could  be,  there  mttst  be  nothing. 

Yet  to  go  on  living  in  the  house,  allowed  to  make 
one  at  every  family  meal,  admitted  into  all  the  easy 
familiarities  of  a  domestic  circle  in  a  secluded  country 
home!  —  To  accept  from  Mr.  Marston  the  cordial  hospi- 
tality with  which,  in  spite  of  his  natural  insolence,  he 
seemed  inclined  to  treat  him,  was  a  species  of  deceit  and 
meanness,  of  which  he  felt  himself  utterly  incapable, 
even  for  a  day. 

Tea,  he  must  go  —  asid  inisfcantly.    Before  it  was 
too  late  —  whilst  yet  fi^  "^^  \a.\:^  ^-^^x. 
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Instaiitly. 

He  started  up  —  To  deliberate  was  to  be  lost 

Mr.  Marston  was  still  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
nrater,  where  his  daughter  had  left  him,  engaged  in 
igreeable  ruminations  upon  the  bright  prospects  around 
md  before  him;  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  heavy 
)lack  cloud  that  hung  threatening  in  his  horizon.  The 
nan  whose  soul  was  "this  night  required  of  him,"  could 
lot  have  placed  more  unthinking  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  ftiture,  as  regarded  the  continued  possession 
)f  all  those  things  which  he  most  valued  —  or  be  more 
thunderstruck  and  astonished  when  summoned  to  his  ac- 
30unt,  than  Mr.  Marston  would  have  been. 

His  fortune  was  increasing  rapidly  —  from  plentiful 
it  was  becoming  enormous.  His  daughter  was  beautiful, 
clever,  and  high-spirited;  and  prospects  for  her  were  just 
opening,  which  pleased  him  in  every  respect.  To  these 
more  important  subjects  for  self-congratulations,  may  be 
Eidded,  that  his  place  was  looking  beautiful,  —  that 
bis  swans,  upon  which  he  set  much  value,  were  mul- 
iplying  —  that  his  peacocks,  which  he  almost  equally 
X)ok  pride  in,  filled  his  trees  as  they  used  to  do  at 
3towe  —  and  last,  though  not  least,  that  the  young 
urtist  he  had  selected,  had  done  wonderfully  well  by 
bis  saloon. 

He  was  just  now  planning,  when  the  above  commis- 
sion was  executed,  that  he  would  employ  3wra%  "Qtol 
TbasteJ  to  paint  the  oeiliog  of,  and  ottieTNna^  ^Qn!L\sA 

^* 
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hall.  He  thought  at  present  that  it  looked  rather  cold 
and  hare,  and  formed  no  sxiitahle  introduction  to  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  his  favourite  chamher. 

So  thus  he  walked,  and  thus  he  mused,  on  invegi- 
ments,  on  matrimonial  alliances,  on  swans,  peacocks, 
saloons,  and  painted  ceilings. 

When  his  meditations  were  interrupted  hy  the  ap- 
proach of  the  yery  young  gentleman  upon  whom  his 
thoughts  were  just  at  that  moment  dwelling;  who,  witii 
considerahle  agitation  of  manner,  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  suppress,  hegged  for  a  few  minutes' 
audience. 

"Quite  at  your  service,  sir;  —  hut  what's  tiie  matr 
ter  now?" 

"Only  . . .  that  something . . .  unexpected . . .  something 
quite  unexpected . . .  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  immediately  return  to  LcHidpn." 

"Sir!" 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  —  I  deeply  regret  the  n©' 
cessity  of  leaving,  though  there  is  hut  a  small  porti(HL 
of  my  undertaking  unfinished;  hut  the  occasion  will 
hrook  no  delay  —  I  have  no  choice." 

"It  is  my  impression,  sir,  that  you  had  engaged  to 
finish  my  affair  hefore  you  undertook  any  other  canb 
mission,"  said  Mr.  Marston,  coldly. 

"I  did.    But  who  can  answer  for  the  fdtore?  Who 
can  tell  what  a  day  . . .'' 

''Sir,  I  don't  preteni  to  ^.oj  ^^^  ^«si.  ^^  Siaa.  ^^^^ 


^ 
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m  do  tliat  One  thii^  I  kn<yw  —  when  people  have 
Lade  an  engagement,  they  are  bound  to  keep  it;  and  it 
\    not    my    present    intention    to    release    you    from 

OUIB." 

"The  circumstances  which  render  it  imperative  with 
le  to  request  it  are  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
xplabi  . . .  AU  I  can  beg  of  Mr.  Marston  is,  to  believe 
iiat  if  he  could  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  he 
rould  feel  that  I  was  justified  in  persisting.  I  beg  you 
D  pardon  me;  but  I  must  —  must  leave  you  for  London 
his  evening.** 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  the  coolest  young  gentle- 
aan  it  has  often  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  —  Do  you 
lease  to  recollect  what  passed  between  us  upon  the 
ubject  of  the  engagement?  ...  I  declined  the  ceremony 
f  a  paper,  like  a  simpleton  as  I  was,  it  seems.  I  trusted 
0  your  word;  I  thought  that  would  be  enough  for  a 
oan  of  honour;  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  hold  you  to 
fe  —  and  I  do." 

Armand  looked  excessively  distressed. 

"You  must  not  —  you  must  not,  indeed,  sir.  You 
aust  let  me  go." 

^Js  your  father  dead  or  dying?" 

Be  is  quite  welL     "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Your  mother,  then?" 

"Much  as  usual." 

^^Anjr  money  in.  jeop&rdy}^^ 
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Aimandy  with  a  slight  smile  —  ''Kot  xnudL  of 
that'' 

"I  thought  as  much.  —  Well,  then,  sir,  as  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  purse  are  in  question,  I  take  leave 
to  say  that  I  can  admit  no  other  excuse  as  sufficient 
justification  of  the  breach  of  an  engagement  such  as 
ours  . . .  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  man,  but  I  repeat 
that  I  hold  you  to  it.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to 
finish  what  you  are  about?" 

''A  week  or  ten  days." 

"Then  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  you  please,  you  remaifl 
here.  After  that,  you  are,  of  course,  at  liberty.  — 
I  had  other  plans  for  you;  but  in  consequence  of  what 
I  must  think  to  be  most  unhandsome  and  ungentleman- 
like  behaviour,  all  relations  of  this  sort  between  us  are 
at  an  end.  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names  . . .  you  must  excuse  me,  I  am  a  man  who 
loves  to  speak  out" 
.  Armand  could  only  bow  in  silence. 

"At  your  age,"  Mr.  Marston,  who  was  getting  very 
angry^  went  on,  "I  know  only  two  reasons  besides  those 
I  have  named  for  conduct  so  indefensible  as  yours;  — 
one  is,  the  offer  of  a  better  engagement;  but"  —  as  Da 
Chasters  eye  began  to  flash,  he  quietly  added  —  "of 
that  I  cannot  suspect  you  . . .  the  only  remaining  one  is, 
some  love  business"  —  and  seeing  Armand  colour  — 
''I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  secrets,  young  man,  but  take 
tbia  from  me  —  if  you  svi^^t  «v3lOdl  ii^tiafcTiSfc  \ft 
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^th  the  honourable  ftiMlment  of  your  professional  en* 
gagements,  it  is  all  up  -with  you.  You  have  already 
lost  one  powerful  Mend,  who  might  have  been  of  some 
not  contemptible  service  in  forwarding  your  views. 
Take  my  advice  —  don't  do  the  same  when  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  £nd  another." 

And  he  walked  on,  whistling  to  his  swans ,  and 
emptying  his  pocket  of  the  bread  he  had  brought  for 
them. 


CHAPTER  nX 

" As  in  raging  sea 

Tost  np  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 

blowing  adverse  mountains  of  ice. 

That  stop  th*  imagined  way  ->** 

MZLTOII. 

It  was  in  a  confusion  of  mingled  feelings  that  Ar- 
mand  returned  to  his  labours. 

Pain,  vexation,  above  all,  the  mortifying  sense  of  his 
inferiority  in  position,  which  the  manner  of  this  rude 
man  forced  upon  him  with  fresh  strength,  was  mingled 
with  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  which  it  seemed  as  if  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  bear. 

He  felt  the  absurdity,  the  folly,  the  insanity  of  it; 
but  his  heart  was  bounding,  and  his  head  was  reeling 
with  rapture. 

It  was  impossible^  thus  constrained,  to  dio  q^^w^s^ 
tiua  complete  Ma  engagemeat'^  all  that  QOi^Bi^vbik<^  ^sjcs^^ 
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now  in  equity  demaxidy  was  to  work  as  inde&tigably  as 
he  couldi  and  abridge ,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  d&ys  of 
ecstatic  danger. 

But  that  was  not,  for  the  present,  bo  easy;  his  hand 
shook,  his  eyes  dazzled;  to  work  was  impossible.  He 
could  only  rush  out  into  the  air,  and  endeavour  to  cool 
his  temples  and  tranquillize  his  nerves. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Marston  returned  to  the  house 
and  entered  the  saloon,  expecting  to  find  his  artist 
busily  engaged  as  usual.  He  was  vexed  and  surprised 
to  find  the  room  empty,  the  idle  brushes  thrown  about 
as  if  hastily  f.ung  down,  and  the  young  gentleman  de- 
parted. 

He  felt  no  apprehension  that  he  had  really  taken  his 
leave  for  good;  after  what  had  passed,  he  felt  that  could 
not  be;  but  he  was  impatient  to  get  the  thing  completed, 
and  his  ill-humour  at  finding  matters  in  their  present 
state,  was,  after  aU,  not  very  unnatural,  all  things  cqd- 
sidered. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  morning's  transactioDS 
had  been  entirely  to  change  Mr.  Marston's  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Du  Chastel,  for  whom  he  had  begun  to 
feel  aU  a  patron's  partiality —  all  that  liking  which 
natures  such  as  his  entertain  for  those  they  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  laying  under  an  obligation  —  was 
gone. 

Jfuch  ofifended  at  &Jb  eQixtoJ^O&ssi\A  V^ad  met  with, 
vexed  at  the  detsttuctiQXi  ^  ^^aa  ^^^nva^  ^1  ^^stesBase. 
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^d  painted  cealings,  he  took  a  thorough  disgnst  to  tiae 
young  maiiy  who  had  presumed  to  have  a  -want  or  an 
^tention  inconsistent  with  his  wishes;  and  going  out  of 
the  rooim  in  search  of  some  one  to  whom  he  could  Vent 
bis  displeasure,  he  made  his  way  to  his  daughter's 
boudoir,  after  haying  looked  for  her  in  vain  in  the  usual 
eitfcing-room. 

"There's  a  bit  of  a  tortoise-shell  cabinet  I  stumbled 
tipon  the  other  evening,  for  you;  where  will  you'  put 
it?"  as  he  opened  the  door. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  her  couch,  dose  by 
tiie  window,  her  face  glued  to  the  panes,  looking  out^ 
cmd  in  such  deep  thought  that  she  started  -y^lently  as 
"he  opened  the  door. 

''How  you  j&ightened  me!"  she  said,  iia^er 
crossly. 

"Oh!  —  that's  all  the  welcome  you  have  to  give 
me,"  said  he,  coming  in  and  sitting  down.  "Then 
I  may  as  well  take  my  tortoise-shell  nonsense  back 
again." 

"Oh,  thank  you!  I  thank  you  very  much.  Only  you 
startled  me  so." 

"Well,  and  if  I  did,  it  need  not  make  you  so  erab^ 
bed,  &ir  lady.  —  I  did  not  come  up  here  to  be  scolded, 
but  to  scold  ...  not  you,  child;  but  I  have  been,  just 
ziow,  confoundedly  vexed,  Evelyn.  That  rascally  young 
fellow  down  there  below  —  what  do  you  think  h<B  haa 
deen  baving  the  impudence  to   piopoae^   3\]A>  -sinft^DkSS^ 


*  « 
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saying  "with  your  leave,  or  by  your  leave,  qiiieiiy  ^  I  ' 
take  himself  away;  leaving  the  saloon  in  the  luich,  bU  |^ 
finished,  and  going  nobody  knows  where." 

"Take  himself  away!"  starting  up.     "Going!** 

"You  may  well  be  surprised.    Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  proceeding?" 

"Take  himself  away!  He  did  not  say  he  was  going- 
IRHbLMi?" 

"This  very  night" 

She  sat  down  upon  the  so&,  speechless. 

"You  .may  well  be  astonished.  And  when  he  was 
under  as  solemn  an  engagement  as  could  be  made  in 
words,"  Mr.  Marston  went  on,  with  increasing  anger; 
"very  honourable  conduct  in  this  gentleman-bom  of 
yours.  Miss  Marston;  don't  you  think  so?" 

"It  was  his  own  proposal?  — " 

"To  be  sure  it  was  —  not  very  likely  to  be  mine  — 
a  young  scoundrel!  and  no  reason  given.  Father  well, 
mother  well,  money  all  right  —  I  told  him  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  was  for  the  sake  of  a  better  engagement,  that 
he. preferred  leaving  us  so  suddenly  in  the  lurch  —  & 
love  afBedr,  ten  to  one.  Preposterous  nonsense!  aiid  so  1 
made  bold  to  tell  hinL" 

"You  did!  —  Good  heavens!   What  could  he  — 
what  did  he  say?" 

"I^othing  whatever,  but  looked  mighty  nervous  —  so 
I  suppoBe  it  was  true." 
''Andi  he  is  gwng^*  •  •  • 
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''Nay,  you  need  not  look  so  deplorable,  eyen  if  he 
"^tis  going  —  but  he's  not  going.  You  don*t  think  I 
"^ouLd  be  such  a  Miss  MoUy  as  to  allow  that?'' 

She  was  silent,  for  to  speak  was  becoming  impos- 
siUe. 

''So  I  told  him  I  held  him  to  his  engagement.  It 
"Win  only,  after  all,  take  him  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
^kmiplete  it,  if  he  will  work  hard.  But  done  it  shall 
^nd  must  be  before  the  end  of  this  month.  And  now  — 
^ill  you  believe  it?  He  left  me,  and  went,  as  I  thought, 
Iback  to  his  work.  —  But  I  have  just  been  in  and  found 
"the  room  empty,  and  the  paints  and  brushes  aU  tossed 
^bout,  and  my  young  man  run  away,  nobody  knows 
"where,  like  a  truant  school-boy." 

"Perhaps  he's  really  gone,"  in  a  broken  voice.  "No, 
no,  he  could  not,  and  would  not  bear  it  —  who  would? 
who  would?"  This  last  to  herself. 

"How  oddly  you  speak,  child!  —  You  are  still  more  put 
out  than  I  am;  and  yet  I  profess  to  you,  I  thiok  I  never 
felt  more  inclined  to  box  a  fellow's  ears  in  my  life." 

"How  you  speak!  how  contemptuously  you  speak!  — 
K  he  is  gone,"  said  she,  bitterly,  "it  is  the  insolence  he 
has  met  with  which  has  driven  liitn  away  —  I  told  you 
he  waa  not  made  for  it,  and  would  not  bear  it." 

"Insolence!  I  like  that!  I  wonder  who  was  inso- 
lent? —  He  to  throw  his  engagement  in  my  face,  or  I 
to  tell  him  what  I  thought  about  it?  But  yo]ir  father 
2s  always  in  the  wrong,  Miss  Marstoni  — WudlQnr  ^QmbS^T 
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"Oh,  no!  oh,  nof  Papa,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I 
beg  your  pardon.    I  didn't  mean  —  I  'm  very  sotty." 

"Yes.  It's  easy  to  beg  pofdon,  and  say  one's  scary; 
but  people  should  take  care  how  they  speak.  Ifc's  easier 
to  wound  by  foul  words,  than  to  heal  by  soft  speedies." 

Thus  it  was  ever,  when  her  heart  was  overflowing, 
fall  of  candour  and  self-reproach,  that  he  would  check  it 

She  said  not  a  word  more. 

fihe  turned  and  looked  out  And  oh!  how  did  her 
heart  bound  with  sudden  joy,  as  she  saw  a  figure  croes 
the  lawn  and  re-enter  the  house  by  the  bay  windows  of 
the  saloon. 

Mr.  Marston  remained  some  little  time  —  he  was 
deeply  wounded  at  his  daughter's  manner.  Every  parent^ 
even  the  roughest,  has  that  in  hifl  heart  which  no  child, 
till  a  parent  herself,  can  understand.  And  he  was  too 
much  hurt  at  first  to  receive  her  submission  as  it  de- 
served. 

He  seemed  to  hope  she  would  say  something  more. 
If  she  had,  he  would  have  taken  it  more  graciously; 
but  she  was  not  as  yet,  one  to  persevere  against  dis- 
couragement; she  was  sullen,  and  would  make  no  foithtf 
concession. 

So  at  last  he  got  up  and  went  away,  feeling  mneh 

more  sore  and  sad  than  she  had  the  least  idea  of.    Had 

she  in  the  least  suspected  his  feelings,  she  would  have 

been  in  his  armB,  ox  at'b^  ift^V. 

*  ♦  *  ^ 
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Forced  to  remain,  all  Armand  could  now  do  was  to 
avoid  Eyelyn  as  much  as,  without  absolul^  rudeivess, 
was .  possible.  He  had  spent  the  time  whilst  he  was 
nunblii^  in  the  woods,  in  making  resolutions  to  do 
Jrhat  honour,  according  to  his  view  ef  the  case,  re- 
[oired. 

But  he  could  not  resist  her  upbraiding  eye. 

He  had  begun  by  avoiding  her  as  much  as  could  be 
lone  in  every  way;  but  there  was  something  in  that 
aoumfal,  inquiring,  anxious  face,  —  in  that  sorrowful, 
eproaching  expression,  that  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
0  resist. 

They  happened  to  be  standing  near  the  bookcase  one 
ivening:  Mr.  Marston  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  the  two 
jovemesses  finishing  some  work  at  the  table.  Evelyn 
was  trying  to  drag  a  heavy  book  from  one  of  the  shelves, 
md  in  common  civility  he  could  not  help  offering  to 
issist  her. 

"Thank  you  —  never  mind,  I  can  do  it  myself;" 
)ut  he  persisted;  his  hands  were  trembling  violently. 
$he  looked  up  into  his  face  —  every  feature  was  work- 
ng  with  emotion. 

"And  you  would  have  gone  away?*'  in  a  low, 
jentle,  broken  voice.  To  him  ...  oh!  how  infinitely 
X)uching! 

"Was  I  not  right?  There  are  cases  ...  when,  oi&ft 
ua£f^  do  light,  and  die/' 
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"Die!"  shakiiig  her  head.  "Ton  are  not  very  Bkdy 
to  die  —  words  of  course  —  words  of  course?** 

"I  don't  know  —  take  it  afi  yon  will  All  I  know" 
in  a  tone  that  conld  not  be  mistaken,  "all  I  do  know  Ib, 
1hat  if  there  be  mercy  above;  I  shall  die/' 

"Oh!  don't  say  so!" 

"When  a  man,"  he  went  on,  passionately,  "sees  all 
that  is  precious  in  existence  at  his  very  lip,  and  lias 
with  his  own  hand  to  dash  the  cup  away  —  when  the 
very  intensity  of  his  love  is  the  measure  of  his  duly  — 
when,  like  Viiginius,  he  has  to  strike  with  his  own 
hand,  and  save  from  execration  the  being  who  is  every- 
thing on  earth  to  him;  —  it  is  best  he  should  die  — 
there  is  nothing  lefl;  but  to  die.  But  I  shall  not  die, 
Evelyn  —  I.  shall  not  die." 

"No,    live,"    she  said,    tremblingly  and  hurriedly, 
"live  for  me!" 

"Ah!" 


I^ 


In  about  ten  days  after  this,  by  labouring  inde- 
faiigably,  Du  Chastel  had  completed  his  task,  and  had 
taken  his  departure;  Mr.  Marston  appearing  at  last  as 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  he  had  been  obstinate  in 
detaining  him.  Kot,  however,  that  he  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  in  the  world  how  things  stood;-  he  was  too 

mncb  absorbed  in  hiB  own  ^^eiasi^  \r  \s^  ^iSi^r^  to  what 

was  going  on  around  Iqiccl. 
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He  had  lesolTed  to  get  the  house  clear  before  he 
*^oached  the  subject  upon  his  mind;  for  he  found  the 
'oxing  aitisty  owing  to  his  own  axrangementsy  making  so 
Kxtirely  one  of  the  fEonily  party,  that,  as  he  was  about 
:>  go  so  soon,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  have  the 
Oast  clear  before  opening  upon  a  subject  with  his 
i«iughter  which  he  was  rather  uncertain  how  she  would 
t;  first  receiye. 

So  it  was  not  till  the  morning  after  Du  Chastel  was 
;«one,  that  Mr.  Harston  formally  ,  invited  Evelyn  to 
ctke  a  walk  with  him,  as  he  had  something  to  say 
^  her. 

She  coloured  a  little  at  this;  but  glancing  at  his 
Sace,  saw  such  an  evident  absence  of  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  that  with  which  her  own  thoughts  were 
EUed,  that  she  went  cheerfully  up  to  fetch  her  hat, 
determining,  as  she  went,  that  if  any  opportunity  should 
in  the  course  of  their  conversation  occur  for  trying  the 
ground  a  little  with  respect  to  the  grand  project  of  her 
life,  not  to  let  it  pass.  Whatever  she  did,  however,  she 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  gentleness, 
and  prudence,  and,  above  all  things',  not  to  provoke  her 
father  by  any  heat  or  violence;  faidts  in  which  she  was 
beginning  to  be  aware  that  she  had  much  too  often  in- 
dulged. 

There  was  something  in  Armand's  manner  as  regarded 
his  parents,  which  had  occasioned  this  return  u^^n.  hec* 
self.    She  could  not  help  feeling  how  Bhocki^^  tAi'^  >  ^!c^ 
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giisted,  he  wOuld  be,  w&  bie  Idgh  and  tended  ideas  of  I  £ 
Wifil^dxAyy  were  he  ever  td  orerhear  the  dialogues  tbt  h^ 
too  often  passed  between  herself  and  Mr.  Marston,  and  Ig^ 
more  especially  at  her  share  of  them.  \xm 

She  had  been  trying  to  amend,  and  ahe  had  found 
the  comfort  of  it  Mr.  Marston  did  not  particularly  in- 
yestigate  matters  of  this  description;  but,  some  way  or 
other,  he  found  the  communication  with  his  daughter  1^ 
motre  pleasant  than  usual,  and  as  she  became  more  1;^: 
amiable  and  gentle,  he  became  more  polite  and  con-  |^ 
siderate. 

So  they  set  forward  together  in  high  good  humouii 
equally  unsuspicious  of  the  subjects  that  were  occupying 
their  several  thoughts. 


*£ 


CHAPTER  rV. 

Thbt  did  not  exchange  many  sentences  at  first 
Slight  remarks  upon  the  beauty  of  the  day,  upon  the 
polour  of  the  water,  upon  the  swans,  the  walks,  the  treeB, 
and  so  on,  was  all  that  passed  between  them.  Boih 
wore  fiill  of  their  own  ideas,  and  the  ideas  of  each 
seemed  equally  agreeable. 

Mr.  Marston's   face  had  a  more  than  usual  air  of 
complacency  upon  it,  and  something  of  that  expression, 
wbich  betrays  a  UU\e  ftecxe\.  «Rrax<^  ^f  amusement;  Ere- 
lyn'a  countenance  ytwb  xe»a:^  OMsxo£fli%.  ( 
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So  much  sensibility,  so  much  generous  sincerity,  so 
3nuch  genuine  purity  of  happiness!  It  beamed  like  that 
of  an  angel  —  for  in  truth  her  heart  was  overflowing 
with  good  and  loving  feelings. 

To  make  her  lover  happy;  —  to  bestow  upon  him 
herself  —  and  she  understood  well  by  this  time  the 
value  of  that  gift  in  his  eyes  —  but  more  to  have  the 
supreme,  the  inappreciable  privilege  of  with  herself 
bringing  the  means  not  only  of  an  easy  independence  to 
the  man  she  loved,  but  that  which  she  knew  he  would 
value  ten  thousand  times  more  than  any  personal  enjoy- 
ment —  the  power  of  benefitting  his  father  and  mother 
—  was  the  prospect  so  full  of  enchantment  before  her. 

She  felt  better  worth  for  her  felicity,  and  she  was 
better  worth. 

She  was  beginning  to  taste  that  purest  of  joys,  the 
living  out  of  herself,  and  for  others.  That  expansion  — 
that  growth  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  most  heavenly, 
perhaps,  of  all  sensations  —  she  was  feeling  what  true 
love  does  for  us  all;  true  love,  mind  I  say,  for  there  are 
many  counterfeits  abroad. 

The  fresh  wind  blew  back  her  curls,  and  gave  addi- 
tional freshness  to  that  animated  face  of  hers,  and  her 
stepd  were  as  light  and  elastic  as  those  of  a  happy 
child. 

Her  father  had  turned  round  and  was  looking  at  her 
with  an  admiring  pleasure,  which  he  even  had  never  felt 
before  to  the  same  extent 

Sveiffft  Marsion»  I/,  A 
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At  last  they  left  the  water-side,  and  entered  a  broad, 
shady  walk,  leading  to  the  Elysian  fields.  Then  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  said,  — 

"Whither  so  fast,  fair  lady?  We  are  quiet  enou^ 
here.  —  Why,  Evelyn,  I  never  saw  thee  looking  so  hand- 
some in  my  life  —  haddsome  as  you  are!  What  is  come 
over  thee,  my  lass?" 

She  stopped,  and  laughed,  and  coloured. 

"Do  I  look  handsome?  — I  am  glad  —  I  particularly 
want  to  please  my  papa.  . . .  Thafs  what  makes  me  look 
handsome,  I  suppose." 

"Ah,  you  hussey!  The  way  to  please  a  foolish  faiher 
is  to  look  handsome,  think  ye?  There  are  better  "^ays 
than  that.  —  What  do  you  say  to  being  ready  to  do  as 
he  asks  you,  eh,  rebel?" 

^"That  must  a  little  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing  he  asks,"  in  a  caressing  tone;  "but  papa  knows 
how  glad  I  am  to  please  him." 

"iPTot  too  much  of  that,  young  'Eights  of  Women;* 
Tve  heard  a  little  too  much  of  that  nonsense,  now  and 
then,  in  my  house,  may  be  —  but  you're  a  good  girl  in 
the  main,  Evelyn,  and  you  grow  monstrous  handsome, 
that's  a  fact." 

"I  wish  he  would  not  always  be  talking  of  one's 
looks,"  Evelyn  said,  rather  pettishly,  to  herself.    But  she 
was  improving.    She  kept  it  to  herself,  and  only  laughed 
a  little  impatiently. 

''And  I  am  bepniias  ^  ^^J^^^^V  "^^  -^^^^  ^-^^  '''^^ 
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it  is  high  time  all  these  fine  things  should  no  longer  be 
lost  down  here.  Stay  —  yonVe  never  been  in  London 
l)ut  once,  I  think  ?** 

"Neyer  but  that  once,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  wish 
to  go  there  in  a  hurry  again.  You  remember  what  a 
long,  horrid  illness  I  had  after  that  accident  . . .  but  do 
you  know,  papa,*'  coming  up  to  him  stealthily,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  timid  voice,  "I  have  found  out  whQ 
it  was  ttiat  saved  my  life?'* 

"Have  you?     I  knew  it  all  along.'' 

"You  did!     And  you  could!"  . . . 

"Really  I  had  foi^otten  all  about  it." 

Her  countenance'  feU,  and  she  drew  back  a  little 
behind  him.  Her  very  fingers  were  tingling  with  her 
impatience  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  that  were  boiling 
up  in  her  heart.  The  fire  was  indeed  kindled,  but  she 
constrained  herself.  She  had  resolved  to  be  gentle,  and 
preserve  her  self-command. 

Her  father  went  on,  as  if  this  little  interruption  had 
not  interested  him  in  the  least. 

"As  I  was  saying,  it  is  high  time  you  should  see  a 
little  more  of  the  great  world,  and  be  seen  by  it,  my 
fair  lady;  and,  as  I  have  not  much  time  —  nor,  to  say 
*  truth,  over-much  inclination  for  carrying  you  about  my- 
self —  why,  I  have  been  thinking  the  best  thing  I  can 
do,  will  be  to  delegate  the  aflfeir  to  some  one,  who  will 
be  very  weU  pleased  to  —  as  he  will  be  Te^W^et  "^€^ 
paid  for  —  undertaking  it." 
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She  came  up  to  him  agam  at  this. 

"Dear  papa!  what  can  you  be  thinlring  of?  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  see  more  of  the  great 
world,  as  people  call  it  —  I  don't  expect,  and  I  don't 
want,  and  I  don't  intend,  ever  to  belong  to  it  —  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  live  retired  as  I  do  now.  I  like  it 
far  the  best  of  any  mode  of  life." 

''Spoken  like  a  book.  And  as  you  have  made  ex- 
perience of  such  a  variety  of  modes  of  life,  of  course  no 
one  more  competent  to  give  a  sound  opinion  upon  tiie 
subject.  And  so,  if  we  are  to  believe  you,  it  is  yonr 
wish  to  remain  buried  in  this  old  place  till  you  grow  an 
ancient  maiden,  as  furrowed  and  withered  as  one  of 
these  old  oaks,  and  as  grown  over  with  moss  —  eh, 
.  Evelyn?" 

''I  did  not  exactly  say  that,"  said  she,  colouring,  and 
laughing  a  little:  ''I  said  ..." 

"No  matter  what  you  said  —  because,  if  you  had 
said  it,  nobody  would  have  believed  you.  You  are  a 
very  wise  and  sober  young  lady.  Miss  Evelyn  Marston, 
everybody  knows  that.  But  not  quite  so  wise,  or  rather 
so  outrageously  silly,  as  seriously  to  wish  to  die  an  old 
maid." 

"You  know  what  I  meant,"  she  said,  rather  shortly. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  did  —  and  if  I  did  not,  I  should 
he  sure  to  be  set  right  by  one  always  ready  enough  to 
take  me  up,"  he  answeie^  \a3^. 
Old  habits  weie  \)e^p«»ii%  \ft  ^^- 
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"However,"  stopping  himself;  for  he  also  seemed 
resolved  not  to  lose  his  temper  —  "the  short  and  the 
long  of  the  matter  is,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  earlier  you 
ire  settled  now,  the  more  eligible  I  think  it  will  be;  for 
fou  are  wasting  life  here,  and  the  sooner  jou  begin  to 
snjoy  it,  the  better  —  That's  my  view  of  the  subject, 
Miaa  Marston." 

Oh!  but  her  heart  began  to  flutter  and  beat  in  a  most 
inconvenient  manner  now;  —  now,  when  she  wanted  to 
be  so  self-collected.  She  scarcely  knew  where  she  was, 
}r  what  she  was  doing. 

"And  so,  my  dear,  trusting  your  choice  will  meet 
my  approbation,  I  have . .  .'* 

"You  are  so  kind!  —  so  very  good!  —  papa  — 
papa!  —  my  choice!  Oh!  if  you  are  so  indulgent  as  to 
jive  me  the  choice!  ..'.** 

"Why,  to  be  sure  you  must  have  a  choice  —  that  is 
to  say,  I  hope  we  shall  agree  in  our  choice  —  and  as 
you  reaUy  have  not  seen  a  creature  but  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  I  am  aware  —  why,  I  don't  see,  if  you 
have  thought  about  a  choice,  but  that  we  must  be  pretty 
learly  of  the  same  mind." 

"Is  it  possible?"  she  cried. 

"Possible!  —  Pray  why  not?  I  should  be  a  strange 
jort  of  father  if  I  could  raise  any  objection." 

It  was  a  happiness  too  great.  Its  very  excess  was 
m  abatement.  It  was  scarcely  allowed  her  to  beUeve  in 
ucli  miexpected  felicity. 


I 
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''My  dieaxest  father!  how  am  I  eyer  thank  you 
^npugfi?  —  Such  disinterestedness!  suoh  ccmdescensioiil 
Such  a  noble  and  generous  way  of  thinking  . . ." 

"Hold!  —  hold!  —  what  are  we  talking  of?  Fine 
words!  hut  not  exactly  suited  to  the  matter  in  hand.  —  If 
you  had  said  a  very  good  father,  who  knows  how  to  look 
sharply  after  his  daughter's  interests  aud  his  own,  you  would 
haye  heen  a  Httle  nearer  the  mark,  for  if  s  a  splendid  estate." 

"Estate!  What?  Do  I  understand?"  her  head  was 
beginning  to  turn  round.     "Surely!  surely!" 

"A  yery  fine  estate  indeed!  aud  in  such  a  neighbour 
hood!  —  where  trade  is  advancing  so  rapidly;  it  wiU  in 
time  become  almost  a  principality.  He  might  have  a 
title  any  day,  if  he  pleased;  but  he  is  so  full  of  his  trines 
and  his  tangents,  that  I  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  caie 
to  ask  for  one.  But  he  is  a  good  fellpw  —  Slow,  may 
be,  with  all  his  mathematics;  and  rather  a  beetle-browed, 
black-haired,  sallow-looking  lad;  but  you  like  him,  thafs 
enough  —  and  I  like  him,  that's  more  —  and  I  shall 
see  you  wife  to  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  finest  woman  in  the  three  no^em 
counties." 

"What  can  this  mean?  w}iat  are  you  saying  now?" 
suddenly  restored  to  nervous  power  by  the  extremity  of 
the  situation.  "You  were  not  thinking  of  Leonard 
Fitzroy  all  this  time?" 

"And  who  on  eaxtk  eAa^  ^\i<3>;i!A  I  have  been  think- 
ing of}'' 


"Then  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  never  marry  lim." 

"Short  and  sweet,  and  very  dutifully  and  respectftdly 
Bxpresded,  my  young  lady;  and  my  answer  is  —  then 
you  shall  marry  him,  and  nobody  else  but  him,  or  we'll 
see  who's  master  here.", 

"You  are  master  of  the  place;  but  I  am  mistress  of 
myself^  and  of  my  own  hearty  and  over  that,  no  man  on 
earth  has  a  right  of  control  It  is  the  happiness  of  my 
life  that  is  in  question;  and  of  the  best  means  of  secu- 
ring that,  I  believe  myself  to  be  the  only  judge,  and  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  judge." 

"Mrs.  Mary  Wolstonecraffc  aU  over,"  making  her  a 
low,  mocking  bow;  "but  I  beg  to  say  things  are  not 
quite  so  easily  settled  in  actual  life  as  in  books.  —  No 
doubt,  every  syllable  you  utter,  is  as  logical  as  if  it 
sprung  from  reason  itself;  but  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  I  happen  to  be  your  father.  I  hapjen 
to  have  a  little  power.  I  know  what  is  for  your  good, 
and  I  mean,  in  course,  to  exercise  the  power  every  father 
I  know,  has  and  does  exercise,  in  spite  of  all  the  trash 
of  the  day,  and  marry  you  when  and  where  I  think  pro- 
per ...  I  imagine,"  he  said,  checking  himself,  and  lower- 
ing his  tone,  which  was  becoming  very  loud —  "I  show 
condescension  enough  to  such  nonsense  ia  fixing  upon  a 
man  I  know  you  know  —  I  know  you  like  —  and  who 
is  an  excellent  fellow,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  com- 
moners in  England." 

^^I  shall  not  marry  him.'' 
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"Have  a  care!  have  a  care!  Don't  provoke  me  — 
We  have  been  better  Mends  than  usual,  lately. — Dont, 
Evelyn!  don't  be  so  absurd.  What  do  you  mean  by 
speaking  in  that  positive  way?  You  know  you  ^21 
marry  him.  You  are  no  fool,  we  all  know  that.  You 
are  not  going  to  refuse  him  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
vexing  your  father?  —  but,  on  my  salvation,  I  believe 

that  is  your  principal  reason Child!  you  are  not 

going  to  make  a  quarrel  from  mere  wilfulness  of  heart 
Don't,  Evelyn!  —  What  reason  on  earth  can  you  find  for 
this  absurdity?" 

"I  don't  like  him  enough  to  be  happy  with  him; 
and  I  will  never  marry  where  I  do  not  love  and  honour 
too.  —  I  thought  you  knew  me  better,  father.  I  thought 
you  knew  me  better,"  she  went  on  impetuously,  "than 
to  believe  I  would  sell  myself  for  money  ....  Marry  for 
money!  —  I  despise  money!  I  hate  money!  Oh!  but  I 
love  and  care  for  far  different  things!" 

"You  do!  A  very  disinterested  declaration  for  a 
young  lady  who,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  wastes 
as  much  money;  spends  as  much  money;  and  would 
be  as  uncomfortable  without  plenty  of  money,  as  any- 
body I  know.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  thinV  I  tmdei^ 
stand  you  a  little  better  than  you  do  yourself.  I  don*t 
believe  you  would  get  on  at  all  without  money  —  and 
a  power  of  money  too,  with  habits  such  as  yours.  Non- 
senae!  stuff!" 

''I  may  have  l>eeix  too^\J^i  i^^^  ^"^  ^TE^^oaa  ^ 
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me,   but  I  see  things  differently  now,"   she  answered, 
•ying  with  all  her  might  to  keep  herself  quiet. 

*'And  if  I  may  make  so'  bold  . . .  Pray,  my  very 
ige  and  temperate  young  madam,  what  new  lights  have 
roken  in  upon  you,  and  taught  you  the  emptiness  of 
randeur,  the  worthlessness  of  riches,  and  the  very  ex- 
essive  valuelessness  of  gold  and  silver?  I  think  that's 
3mething  in  the  way  the  fools  talk.  "Well,  I'm  sorry; 
ut  I  don't  think  it  the  most  barbarous  thing  a  cruel 
ather  ever  did,  to  oblige  a  fair  votary  of  poverty  and 
ry  crusts,  like  you,  to  do  a  little  better  for  herself, 
know,"  he  said,  suddenly  assuming  a  graver  tone; 
I  know  you  liked  this  fellow  well  enough  formerly, 
nd  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  any  other  attachment, 
inless  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  chimney-sweeper. 
'.  have  taken  care  of  that.  If  such  were  the  case,  it 
night  be  another  thing;  but  I  know  it  is  impossible, 
jay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  deny  it  if  you  can, 
Svelyn." 

"Would  it  be  another  thing?  dear  papa,"  coming 
>nce  more  gently  and  lovingly  up  to  him,  and  looking 
ato  his  eyes  with  a  pleading  that  would  have  melted  a 
leart  of  stone.     "Would  it?  dear,  dear  papa!" 

"Would  it?  Yes,  I  suppose  it  would  ...  but," 
eizing  her  arm  in  a  sudden  burst,  almost  a  frenzy  of 
)a8sion,  "you  are  not  going  to  say  —  you  are  not 
7m£r  to  dare  to  say  —  that  there  ia  aa"j\limB%  ^i  ^<^ 
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sort?     Take  care,  Miss.     Take  care.     I  feel  as  if  I 
could  kill  you." 

He  released  her  arm.     She  was  silent. 

"Speak,    unworthy    girl!      The    truth!    the   trutii! 
Speak!" 

"Why  unworthy?  There  is  no  unworthiness.  The 
truth!     There  is  the  truth  —  I  am  engaged." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  fool!  Engaged!  yon  are 
dreaming.  —  *My  heart  is  no  longer  my  own!'  That's 
the  phrase,  I  think.  —  Your  heart  no  longer  your  ovn! 
eh?  —  Well  then,  you  must  learn  to  live  without  your 
heart  —  for  by  heaven  and  hell,  I  swear  you  shall  not 
go  after  it." 

She  stood  silent,  looking  very  pale,  but  resolute, 
firm  as  a  rock.  She  had  wonderful  moral  force.  It 
was  all  collected  now. 

"Speak!"  he  said,  passionately.  "Speak' again. — 
I  shall  strike  you  if  you  maintain  this  insolent  silence." 

"I  do  not  mean  to  be  insolent  Heaven  knows!"  and 
one  or  two  tears  now  sprang  to  her  eyes;  "but  what 
must  I  do?" 

"Do?  Why,  be  less  insanely  absurd,  and  listen 
to  me." 

"I  have  listened.     But  what  good  does  that  do?" 

"Good!  Why,  help  you  to  understand,  thafs  all; 
that  you  are  to  marry  Leonard  Fitzroy  —  and  have  done 
with  nonsense." 

"J  will  not  —  \>eea»se  \  c«cxva\u   "^^isSwst^  ^^  -v^ 
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e  wic]cedness  —  it  ysrovld  be  fke  greatest  wickedness, 
rith  my  feelings  —  to  marry  any  man  on  earth  but 
xie  —  And  I  have  given  him,  my  solemn  promise!  un- 
sked  by  him,  but  volunteered  by  me.  —  I  have  sworn 
fciat  I  never  will  belong  to  another/* 

It  was  Mr.  Marston's  turn  to  look  pale  now.  He  was 
due  with  rage.     All  he  could  stammer  out,  was  — 

"And  the  man?  ...  the  man?  ...  the  man?" 

"A  man  too  good  for  us.  —  A  man  we  are  neither 
>f  VLB  worthy  of  —  Armand  Du  Chastel,  the  son  of  Du 
!!!hastel  the  martyr!"  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

"What!  what!!  what!!!  the  paiater?  the  son  of  the 
)ankrupt  Du  Beggar  —  the  painter!  Say  it  again.  Say 
t  again;  for  may  I  perish,  if  I  don't  believe  you  do  it 
X)  drive  me  mad!" 

"Oh  father!  father!"  the  woman  taking  her  turn  at 
last,  and  breaking  down  into  tears;  "don't  speak  so! 
don't  speak  so!  Spare  me!  spare  me!  for,  indeed,  I 
love  him." 

"Spare  you!  you  worthless,  abominable,  shameless 
hussey!" 

"Spare  me!  spare  me!" 

"I  see  —  I  see.  The  lad  was  modest  enough.  He 
cnew  his  place,  I  must  say  that  —  at  least,  he  seemed 
s  if  he  did  —  But  either  he  is  the  most  infapious  o| 
iomestic  hypocrites  and  traitors,  or  you  have  thrown 
oursclf  at  bis  head  in.  a   manner  you.   ovi^filc  \i^  ^ 
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rather  than  own  —  I  blush  for  you,  Miss  Marstcm  —  I 
blush  for  you/' 

It  was  what  she  did  for  herself;  her  face,  neck,  hands 
even,  were  crimson.  She  could  not  lift  up  her  eyes  — 
bowed  down  by  a  sudden  sense  of  woman's  shame  — 
she  stood  there. 

Things  suddenly  presented  by  a  hostile  tongue  appear 
so  often  in  an  unthought-of  light 

Had  she?  —  had  she  been  too  forward?  had  she?— 
had  she? 

It  was  not  her  father's  rage  that  was  Inlling  her  — 
it  was  a  sudden  fear  of  her  lover's  scorn. 

"You  may  well  look  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth," 
continued  her  father,  violently.  "I  know  nothing  so 
disgraceful  as  a  woman  that  falls  in  love,  as  you  call  it, 
with  an  inferior.  All  modesty  and  shame  must  be 
extinct,  before  such  things  can  be  possible.  I  thought 
better  of  you,  Evelyn  —  Faults  you  had,  and  plenty  — 
but  the  want  of  a  gentlewoman's  pride  and  delicacy  I 
never  thought  to  see  in  you." 

She  continued  speechless  —  she  was  trembling  all 
over. 

Her  father  saw  her  confusion,  and  his  own  advantage, 
and  pressed  it. 

He  went  up  to  her  with  a  changed  tone,  and  a  kind    i 
expression  of  face. 

"Come,  come,"  \ie  B^aii,  ^'\  ^^  Iwsl  ate  sorry  — 
you  are  humbled  eiioug\i,    Ij^V.  \va  >^^^  ^^-w^  ^^«^^^ 
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^t  me  hear  no  more  of  this  lascally,  deedgning  young 

Bat  at  that,  all  the  fire  which  had  been  smothered 
i»y  one  dreadful  doubt,  burst  up  with  only  the  more 
"iolence,  from  her  extreme  agitation. 

"Don't!  don't!  —  You  shaVt!  you  shaVt!  Say  what 
rou  will  to  me.  —  You  shdnH  abuse  him!" 

"Sha'n't  I?"  passionately  —  "well  see.  I  tell  you 
[  look  upon  him  as  an  infamous,  designing,  interested 
icoundrel!  creeping  into  an  honest  man's  house,  to  get 
it  his  daughter's  money  —  a  mean,  paltry  fortune- 
lunter!" 

"You  sha'n't!  you  sha'n't!  you  sha'n't  speak  his 
lame!     You  are  not  worthy  to  utter  his  name!" 

He  had  found  out  how  to  gall  her,  and  he  was 
merciless.     She  was  driven  almost  frantic  with  passion. 

We  need  pursue  the  painfcd  scene  no  further. 

Alas!  sentences  became  inarticulate  on  both  sides,  in 
a  perfect  storm  of  rage  and  inyectiye.  It  lasted  but  too 
long.     That  was  said  which  cannot  be  foi^yen. 

Alas!  alas! 

At  length  they  parted. 

It  was  impossible  they  should  meet  again. 

A  father's  wrath  —  when  once  thoroughly  aroused 
—  is  bitter,  is  fierce,  is  implacable  above  all  other 
wtMu  a  child,  when  once  the  bounds  of  duty  and 
*espect  are  thrown  down,  is  the  most  suUen  and  ob- 
tinate  of  rebels! 
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CHAPTER  y. 

In  those  days,  when  fathers  were  provoked  h 
endurance,  the  catastrophe  usually  ended  in  the  tu 
of  the  offender  out  of  doors. 

We  never  hear  such  things  now. 

But  passions  ran  high  then,  and  the  methods  i 
of  revenge  or  chastisement  were  violent  and  parte 
a  certain  rudeness,  not  to  say  savageness,  which 
lingered  in  domestic  manners.- 

Miss  Marston  was  as  determined  as  her  father 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  when  he  found  the  uttc 
possibiHty  of  making  her  yield. 

She  was,  too,  a  fine,  high-spirited  girl,  in  th 
vigour  of  health,  mental  and  bodily;  and  not 
subdued  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  coercii 
methods  such  as  we  read  of  in  old  novels  —  confin< 
to  her  closet,  bread  and  water,  solitude,  and  terror 
poor,  poor  Clarissa. 

She  set  her  father  at  open  defiance. 

Opinions  were  making  their  first  advances  as  reg 

the  rights,  wrong  or  right,   of  women.     She  stood 

the  one  right,  now  almost  universally  acknowledge 

the  right  of  the  individual  to  decide  upon  whai 

constitnte  the  happinesa  oi^iet  ^^lox^'^^. 

She  was  strengtiieiied  \i7  ^^  ^qv^^-^rwss^^'ss*  ^ 
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had  placed  her  affections  worthily  —  that  she  was  al- 
ready better  —  would  be  everlastingly  bettfer  —  for  the 
iiifluences  under  which  she  had  resolved  to  live.  She 
loved  Armand  with  all  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  fond 
girrs  heart;  but  she  did  more  —  she  venerated  him  as 
a.  higher  nature.  To  be  with  him  and  his,  was  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being  —  to  share  in  something  like  the 
isociety  of  saints  and  angels. 

She  felt  so  right  —  her  feelings  were  so  pure,  so 

3ust,  so  virtuous,  that  like  many  others,  who  are  satisfied 

"with  their  own  intentions,   she  quite  forgot  that  there 

could  be  anything  reprehensible  in  her  way  of  carrying 

them  out. 

She  thought  her  father  tyrannical  and  unjust.  She 
forgot  how  natural  his  feelings  were  —  how  next  to 
impossible  it  was,  that  a  man  accustomed  through  life 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  could  be  brought  to  sympathize 
with  hers;  or  to  regard  her  conduct  as  anything  hut  the 
effect  of  the  most  romantic  folly,  and  most  unpardonable 
disobedience. 

He  was  quite  as  certain  that  he  was  right,  as  she 
could  be,  and  far  more  bitter,  violent,  and  implacable, 
in  his  resentment,  than  she  was.  Though  her  spirit 
oace  aroused,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  asserted  her  independence  and 
the  resolution  to  please  herself. 

A  few  more  painful  scenes  it  is  mmeceasarj  tft  dftr 
Scribe, 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  MaiBton  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  take  her  flight  from  her  fSather's  home,  bad 
any  coerciye  measures  on  his  part  rendered  it  necessary; 
but  he  spared  her  the  trouble,  by  turning  her  out  of 
doors  himself;  which,  after  a  scene  of  extreme  Tiolence, 
he  did  —  literally  —  according  to  the  feishion  of  the 
times  —  telling  her  she  might  go  where  she  would  — 
he  would  send  her  things  after  her  —  but  whilst  he 
breathed  he  would  neither  see  nor  speak  to  her  again. 

She  left  the  house,  and  walked  steadily  up  the  car- 
nage road  that  led  out  of  the  park,  scorning  to  look 
back;  her  whole  soul  in  tumult,  and  a  thousand  bitter 
speeches  rising  to  her  tongue  —  almost  resolving  to 
return  and  give  vent  to  her  rage  and  passion,  in  a  few 
more  last  violent  words. 

Quite  beside  herself  she  was.  Perfectly  mastered  by 
her  own  intemperance  —  insensible  to  everything  but 
the  rage  which  her  father's  cruel  and  outrageous  abuse 
of  herself,  her  lover,  and  everything  she  venerated,  had 
excited. 

The  last  act,  the  turning  her  out  of  doors,  had  put 
the  climax  upon  all. 

Yet,  even  then!  even  then  — 

It  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  almost  all  —  even 

with  those  most  entirely  wanting  in  moral  culture  — 

even  then  ...  loud  and  raging  as  was  the  storm,  a  still, 

small  voice  was  wV^^enn%  «X  ^^  \ii^i^\a  of  her  heart, 

and  telling  her  da©  ^«jb  ^moT^s»« 
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Can  any  child  outrage  the  voice  of  nature,  by  dis- 
card of  those  humanities,  those  pieties,  those  respects, 
vhich  every  parent  has  a  claim  to  from  his  child, 
ind  not  hear  that  low  whisper,  murmuring  that  it  is 
JFTong? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Marston's  conscience  was 
^ally  eloquent.  Indeed,  I  can  affirm  that  it  was  not. 
[n  the  first  place,  he  was  the  parent  —  violence  from 
lim  had  not  the  unnaturalness  in  it.  It  may  be  cruel, 
injust,  tyrannical  —  but  it  has  not  the  unnaturalness  in 
.t.  A  parent  may  chastise  a  child  —  no  child  can  lift 
its  hand  against  a  father.  Yii^nius  might  plunge  his 
la^er  in  his  daughter's  breast  —  we  cannot  reverse  the 
picture. 

Perhaps  I  insist  too  much  upon  this  difference,  and 
do  not  make  my  distinctions  quite  understood;  but  there 
is  a  difference;  and  whilst  Evelyn's  heart  was  throbbing 
with  passion,  the  stiU,  small  voice  was  reproaching  her 
—  whilst  Mr.  Marston's  conscience  was  silent. 

To  be  sure,  the  two  characters,  except  in  their  heat 
and  self-will,  were  as  different  as  possible.  One,  all  love, 
generosity,  and  candour,  and  the  other  all  calculation* 
selfishness,  and  obstinacy. 

But  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  Mr.  Marston  remained 
implacable,  and  no  self-reproving  voice  ple^^ed  for  the 
)ffender  —  and  that  Evelyn  had  no  sooner  crossed  his 
Hireshold,  than  a  secret  self-upbraiding  began. 

But  she  stided  it    She  was  too  doe^jVy  "vravajAfii^  «3Ci^ 

Evelyn  Marston.  IL  Fv 
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offended  by  the  treatment  she  had  received,  to  think  of 
returning  and  acknowledging,  with  her  usual  candour, 
how  far  she  had  been  to  blame. 

Besides,  how  would  such  a  concession  be  received? 
Probably,  as  all  her  concessions  were  received;  in  the 
way  best  fitted  to  make  her  repent  she  had  made  them. 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  one  concession  alone  would  he 
available,  and  that  she  was  resolved  not  to  make  —  and 
she  felt  herself  right  there.  Then,  he  had  turned  her 
out  of  doors  —  would  she  come  back  and  apologize  for 
her  violence,  when  he  was  sure  to  attribute  her  submis- 
sion merely  to  the  wish  to  be  taken  in  again? 

Impossible!  —  That  humiliation  would  be  worse 
than  death. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that,  like  the  tumultuous 
billows  in  a  stormy  sea,  kept  risii^  one  after  the  other 
in  her  troubled  mind. 

She  walked  fast,  and  found  herself,  before  she  was 
aware,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  park.  A  boundary 
gate,  and  it  opened  upon  the  public  road.  A  lodge  was 
by  the  side  of  It. 

The  womau  came  out  to  open  the  gate  —  looking 
rather  surprised  to  see  Miss  Marston  preparing  to  leave 
the  park  unattended  —  a  thing  that  had  never  happened 
in  her  life  l^iefore. 

Evelyn  paused,  as  the  gate  slowly  opened. 

The  road!  the  Toiglla.  to«.^\  \5aa  ^^TcsasstL  hi^h  road,  lay 
before  her!   and  tex  isaShef  ^  \iqv>&^\  —  ^^ V^soa^  ^\ss. 
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cbildliood!  the  nest  in  which  she  had  been  fostered!  — 
Secniity!  comfort!  protection!... her  c}iildhood*s  home,  the 
abode  of  her  youth  —  her  whole  life  —  behind! 

A  man  sitting  in  his  cart  was  passing  by,  whistling 
as  he  went.  Two  lads  on  the  other  side  were  driving 
a  couple  of  sheep  before  them  —  that  was  all. 

It  was  a  long,  straight,  wide,  tumpike-road,  bounded 
upon  one  side  by  the  park  wall  and  overhauging  trees; 
upon  the  other,  by  a  very  high  quickset  hedge,  over 
which  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

She  had  often  passed  this  way  in  her  father's  carriage. 
It  had  never  looked  as  it  did  now. 

It  would  be  stupid  to  remind  you  of  Eve  and  Para- 
dise, but  one  cannot  help  having  it  in  one's  thoughts, 
upon  such  an  occasion  —  but  it  was  not  in  hers.  It 
was  no  Paradise  she  was  leaving  —  her  Paradise  was 
not  there  —  but  it  was  home,  sacred  home! 

The  woman  curtseyed  as  she  passed  the  gate! 

Evelyn  had  not  yet  crossed  the  threshold  —  if  you 
call  it  so,  of  a  gate  —  had  she  done  so,  I  believe  she 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  turn  back;  but  the 
aspect  of  the  road  seemed  to  recall  her  to  her  senses. 
She  began  to  think  what  she  must  do. 

The  sight  of  the  people  passing,  made  her  realize 

what  she  had  not  thought  of  before;  that  when  turned 

out  of  her  father's  park,  she  should  at  once  be  exposed 

to  all  sorts  of  communications  from  all  sorts  of  i^c^i^l^^ 

and  that  she  sbould  he  without  protecUou. 
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Then  it  struck  upon  her  how  very,  very  pitiless  it 
was  of  her  father,  to  expose  her  to  all  this;  and  boining 
tears  seemed  to  swell  in  her  bosom  wiihout  rising  to  her 
eyes.  There  was  that  swell  of  the  heart  within,  which 
every  one  has  felt  some  time  or  other. 

Her  anger  was  already  yielding  to  that  feeling.  "How 
could  he  be  so  imkind?" 

Her  resolution,  however,  was  speedily  taken  —  for 
she  was  prompt  and  brave. 

To  go  back  was  impossible  —  forward  she  must  — 
and  her  first  asylum  should  be  with  her  own  nurse,  who, 
now  an  elderly  woman,  lived  in  a  small  house,  about 
two  miles  fi^m  this  gate  of  the  park.  To  go  there  alone, 
indeed,  to  be  even  for  a  night  without  the  attendance 
of  a  servant,  was,  with  her  habits,  dis£^eeable;  she 
resolved  to  turn  into  the  lodge,  and  send  the  woman  to 
fetch  her  own  maid,  Esther,  to  her. 

So  she  went  in  and  shut  the  door,  so  that  no  one 
might  accidentally  see  her,  and  having  dispatched  the 
woman  with  an  order  to  Esther,  to  come  to  her  direcdy, 
sat  down  to  await  her  arrival  with  what  patience  she 
might 

Indeed,    it  did   not  require   any  great    exercise  of 

patience  to  do  this;    for  even  meeting   her  maid  was 

become  so  disagreeable  that  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  it 

delayed.    Everything  in  the  extraordinary  and  most  fatal 

position  in  which  die  \ia/i  "^^^e^Vete^^  ^^^Q\ft4  revefsed 

and  uimatural. 
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Was  this  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows? 

What  a  disgrace  to  be  thus  discarded! 

Had  she  deserved  it? 

"Not**  —  her  heart  answered  —  "certainly  not  for 
her  resistance  to  what  was  to  her  a  wrong,  an  impiety, 
a  wicked  blasphemy  against  her  heart's  best  affections. 
Not  for  that!" 

"But  |pr  the  way  of  doing  it." 

Oh!  what  would  she  not  have  given  now  to  have  felt 
herself  blameless?  — 

For  the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience  telling 
her  that  right  in  the  principle,  she  had  also  been  right 
in  the  manner;  mistress  of  herself,  ruler  over  her  own 
passions  —  gentle,  pious,  soft,  and  daughterlike  in  her 
opposition. 

Had  she  but  been  that!  —  had  she  been  the  oalm, 
reasonable,  self-governed  woman,  instead  of  the  violent, 
rude,  passionate  child  —  how  differently  all  might  have 
ended!  Her  father  might  have  been  angry,  might  have 
been  unjust,  cruel  even,  when  thus  opppsed;  but  he 
could  never  have  been  what  she  had  provoked  him  into 
becoming.  The  very  brutality  of  his  rage,  so  disgrace- 
ful to  him,  so  dreadful  to  her!  It  was  she  who  had 
exasperated  —  goaded  him  into  it. 

This  disgraceful  .separation!  —  disgracefdl  to  him  still 
more  than  to  her  —  might  never  —  never  could  have 
tajken  place!  —  and  eren  if  it  hadl  —  i£  ucMk^o^  ^^csq^ 
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have  melted  or  moved  him  —  oh,  what  woiild  she  giye 
to  have  been  without  selfHrepioach! 

Self-reproach! 

It  would  attend  her  to  her  dying  day. 

Yety  in  spite  of  all  these  regrets  and  remorses,  the 
idea  of  going  back,  of  humbling  herself  before  her  father, 
as  I  said  before,  never  presented  itself  as  a  possibility. 
But  that  was  his  own  fault.  He  was  one  who  had  made 
it  too  dificult  to  be  penitent  and  candid.  A  confession 
of  error  would  only  be  an  occasion  of  sarcastic  triumph 
quite  unbearable.  It  would  serve  to  harden,  not  soften 
him;  and  short  of  an  entire  submission  to  his  will,  she 
felt,  nothing  would  be  of  any  use. 

Bo  go  on  she  must,  since  turned  out  she  was. 

And  then  the  inquiry  arose  — 

And  with  what  face  could  she  appear  before  her 
lover  now? 

What  would  he  think?  —  what  would  he  feel? 

"No  longer  Miss  Marston  of  Donnington  Abbey,  su^ 
rounded  with  all  those  advantages  which  adorn  and 
beautify,  and  so  excite  the  imagination  —  and  no 
imagination  more  than  her  own  —  but  a  fugitive  fit)m 
her  fiather's  houBe,  a  homeless  vagabond  upon  the  earth, 
the  object  of  his  pity,  perhaps  of  his  censure. 

And  then,  as  a  little  comfort  in  a  comer  sprang 
up  —  an  unromantic  one,  if  you  will  —  but  still  it 
was  a  comfort  it  must  "be  ovaj^  —  ^iSwajca  Tsoae  up  the 
pleasant  reooUectioii  o£  \iet  icstt^  ^wasflL^  ^w^aSa^   \aiw 
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she  felt  80  thankM  —  so  very  thankful  —  to  whom 
or  to  what,  it  might  he  hard  to  say  —  for  she,  was 
not  used  to  cany  her  thoughts  in  that  direction.  In 
some  respects  she  was  as  complete  a  heathen  as  the  most 
untutored  savage. 

However,  very  thankful  she  was;  and  her  spirits, 
which  were  naturally  good,  hegan  to  rise;  and  her 
schemes  for  making  her  lover  independent  and  happy 
and  his  father  and  mother  likewise,  hegan  to  hlossom 
out  again;  like  flowers  opening  when  the  sun  comes 
&om  behind  a  cloud;  and  so,  by  the  time  the  woman 
of  the  lodge  returned,  accompanied  by  Esther,  Evelyn 
was  pretty  much  herself,  and  gave  her  directions  with 
composure  enough. 

She  told  Esther  that  she  was  going  to  Nurse  Bond's, 
and  should  stay  there  all  night  —  perhaps  a  day  or 
two;  that  she  must  walk  with  her  there,  and  then  go 
back  to  Donnington  and  fetch  her  night-clothes;  and  so, 
getting  up,  she  bade  the  woman  at  the  lodge  good 
morning;  and  with  a  tranquillity  that  surprised  herself 
—  but  this  was  one  of  those  lidls  which  succeed  a 
storm',  when  one  is  quite  worn-out  with  agitation  —  she 
passed  the  gate,  and  entered  upon  the  unknown  world 
before  her. 
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CHAPTEK  YI. 

*^  Then  I  confess ,  before  high.heavcn  and  you , 
That  before  all ,  and  next  unto  high  heaven , 
I  love  him.** 

Ax.L*s  Weli.  that  Ends  Wkix. 

KuBSE  Bond  was  sitting  in  a  neat  little  parlour, 
about  the  size  of  the  closet  at  the  abbey  occupied  by 
Miss  Marston's  dresses;  but  it  was  cheerful  and  scra- 
pulously  clean;  and  contained  various  small  articles  of 
furniture,  which  had  been  the  gifts  of  Miss  Marston  he^ 
self,  at  different  times;  though  Evelyn  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  about  other  people's  comforts  as 
much  as  she  ought.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  struck 
her  as  she  entered  the  parlour  was  how  few  presents 
she  had  made  to  Kurse  Bond,  followed  by  a  resolution 
to  amend  that  fault,  at  least. 

This  cottage,  which  was  to  initiate  Miss  Marston 
into  the  charms  of  a  rural  life  of  simplicity,  was,  I  am  * 
sorry  to  say,  not  at  all  of  that  picturesque  and  romantic 
sort,  the  description  of  which  makes  one  in  love  with 
that  kind  of  existence  —  in  fancy,  at  least,  whatever  it 
may  prove  in  reality. 

But  though  not  picturesque;  having  no  tumble-down 
roof,  covered  with  house-leek  and  grasses,  or  little  peep- 
ing' windows  smiling  liliMcoviL'^  ^a£^aai^  ^1  ^^^atrbriar  and 
honeyauokie  —  it  vraa  -s^mjI,  ^ifass^^,  \si.  ^^  ^-ssrk^ 
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^^^se,  was  rather  more  to  the  pnrpoge,  substantially  built, 
^^d  well  secured  from  wind  and  weather  —  also  from 
^^tnoke,  which,  to  the  unaccustomed  to  such  things,  is 
^^ne  of  the  greatest  nuisances  they  can  be  exposed  to. 
^et,  to  say  truth,  the  extremely  prosaic  air  of  the  whole 
<ioncem   did   more,    perhaps,    to   bring   Miss  Marston's 
^irits  down  than  any  positive  evils  might  have  done. 
There  would  have  been  something  exciting,  bordering 
'Upon  the  heroic,  in  taking  refuge  fix)m  the  cruelty  of 
lier    father    under   the   roof  of  a   regular   poor    man's 
cottage;    but  there  was  little  to  raise  the  imagination  in 
a  neat  door,  painted  with  a  very  coarse  and  vulgar  imi- 
tation of  oak,  a  narrow  lobby,  with  green  stained  walls, 
and  Mrs.  Bond's  diminutive  parlour  —  square,  with  a 
small  sash-window  on  one  side,  and  an  ordinary  fire- 
place upon  the  other.     Upon  a  little  wooden  chimney- 
piece  stood  two  very  common  lustres,  two  castles,  with 
each  two  round  towers  in  shell-work,  to  hold  candle- 
tighters,   and  a  couple  of  chalk  parrots,  red  and  green, 
\iih  Mrs.  Bond's   watch   in   a   Derbyshire   brown-and- 
Vbite   spar  stand.     A  very  uncomfortable  old-fashioned 
ao£a  and  six  chairs,   all  covered  with  horse-hair,  were 
ranged  against  the  walls;  a  mahogany  pembroke  table, 
according  to  custom,  under  the  window,  and  Mrs.  Bond 
sitting  spinning  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  with  a 
little  painted  claw  table,  which  Evelyn  had  given  her, 
standing  on  one  side:   this  completed  the  famishing  of 
the*  room.     The  hum  of  the  spinning-^\iftft\>  wwl  ^^ 
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chirp  of  a  bulfinch.  haugmg  in  a  cage  by  the  'windot, 
being  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

'^ Bless  me!''   cries  Mrs.  Bond,  starting  up  fix>in  ber 
spinning;  "Miss  Evelyn!  as  sure  as  I'm  alive!" 

"Yes,  nurse;  myseK  —  neither  more  nor  less.  But 
is  that  so  very  wonderful?" 

"Why,"  said  the  old  lady,  and  her  face  clouded 
rather,  "it  oughtn't  to  be  wonderful;  and  I,  Miss  MeD^ 
ston's  own  nurse  —  mother-nurse.  Miss  Evelyn  ... 
but  it's  natural  you  should  think  less  of  that  than 
I  do." 

"Why,  you  know,  nurse,  I  don't  forget  it.  But  yoa 
are  never  contented.  I  came  to  you  as  often  as  1 
could.  —  I  was  here  a  short  time  ago." 

"Three  months.  Miss  Evelyn,  the  twentieth  of  last 
month  —  coming  on  four;  but  it's  natural  —  it's  nar 
tural,"  but  this  in  a  tone  which  showed  that,  however 
natural  it  might  be,  it  was  not  thought  the  more  ex- 
cusable; "and  at  all  events,  you  are  come  now.  So 
pray  sit  down.  Miss  Eveljrn,"  she  went  on,  presentmg  a 
chair,  "and  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away,  aa 
you  usually  are.  It's  a  long  time.  Miss  Marston,  since 
I've  seen  you.     I  hope  you  will  sit  down  a  bit." 

Evelyn  knew  well  enough  that  she  had  been  negli- 
gent^ though  she  had  thought  little  about  it,  until  it  was 
her  turn  to  be  the  obliged  person.    Kow  she  wished  she 
bad  earned  for  liexBe^  «.  «ois\fis^\^  ^ioSSsscsot  recepti<m. 
She  knew  old  lJ^\u»»  "Boil^%  \isasJcs  ^^  \saSL  ^wsSto^^ 
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*V^«cy  sweet  nor  a  yeiy  placable  temper^  but  she  had  a 
^^apital  nndeiBtaadijig,  and  a  most  affectionate  disposition. 
^Vrhere  she  loved,  she  loved  warmly;  but  she  was  a 
Idttle  exacting,  perhaps,  in  her  expectation  of  a  return; 
^uid  certainly  she  was  too  clever  a  woman  to  be  paid 
^^th  words  in  place  of  deeds. 

She  had  often  been  hurt  by  Evelyn's  negligence  in 
^  ^»lling  upon  her,  knowing  how  well  she  was  aware  that 
«  visit  fix)m  her  foster-child  was  the  pride  and  almost 
ihe  sole  pleasure  of  her  old  nurse's  existence.    She  could 
not  help  feeling  that  Miss  Marston  might  have  taken  the 
trouble   to   come   oftener.     That  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  a  trouble,  but  a  pleasure;  not  duty,  but  inclination, 
which  brought  her  to  see  the  person  who  had  loved  her 
the  best  of  anything  in  the  world,  and  had  lavished 
upon    her    infancy    and    childhood    those    innumerable 
tendernesses  and  cares  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  health  and  beauty.     Bond  well 
blew  also,  that  few,  so  little  looked  after  as  she  had 
been,  would  have  fiilMed  their  part  so  faithfully.     She 
Could   not   forget,   though   others    might,   the  watchful 
id^ts,  the  weary  days,  the  tedious  infantile  disorders, 
the    laitmiph   over   childish   maladies  in  some  of  their 
ikiost  severe  forms,  which  she  had  achieved;  the  tempta- 
tions  to   n^ligence   resisted,   even   the   good  offers  of 
^iQdrriage  refused,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  that  child  who 
l^ad  hung  an  infiant  at  her  breast.    Mr.  MaiAifno.  bad^ 
^itfvided  for  her  bandBomelj  when  the  d)Kj^  oi  ^(^srns^ 
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were  over,  as  rich  and  ostentatioiiB  men  aie  wox^  to  ^  1 IP^ 
with  their  depeodants,  and  Bond  Mt  gratefdl  fm  it;  Mioc  < 
there  waa  something  wanting  —  » iJj^ 

That  something  unpossessed,  ItM^ 

Which  clouds  and  poisons  all  the  rest.  I 

And  this  was  the  fault  of  Eyelyn.  Itl^ 

She  loved  Nurse  Bond  very  well,  but  not  TerfLt: 
much;  for  Bond,  though  a  most  faithful  nurse,  one^» 
deserved  the  name  of  Mend,  had  her  jBandes  and  berlv 
tempers,  and  was  a  good  deal  more  strict  and  precise  in  kg 
her  notions  than  had  at  all  suited  the  little  Miss  M&*  W 
ston's  wild  spirits  and  independent  tastes;  so  Ihat  she  ft  (g 
had  never  inspired  iAi&t  passionate  affection  which  is  ex*  w. 
cited  in  some  children  for  ilieir  nurses.  This  was  ao  L 
fault  of  Evelyn's;  but  it  was  a  fault,  knowing  the  ex-  y^ 
treme  affection  felt  by  Bond,  and  her  own  deep  oMigB'  L, 
tions  to  her,  that  she  had  been  so  careless  in  paying  tiie  ^ 
little  attentions  by  which  she  could  in  the  least  redeem 
the  debt. 

She  knew  her  visits  were  the  greatest  of  pleasaiee, 

and  that  her  neglect  occasioned  the  sharpest  pain  to  &e 

good  woman;  but  it  was  a  bore  and  a  trouble  to  go  — 

-just  too  far  for  a  walk,  and  tliere  was  a  carriage  to  be 

ordered,  and  a  fuss  to  be  made  when  she  went —  thia^ 

she  hated;   so  she  was  for  ever  fmding  an  excuse  tsft 

patting  a  call  off;  onA.  ^\ica^^  ^^sMl*.<^a^le,  half  tiie  h 

time  wajB  spent  m  a^\o«iEfla%  iox  Ti.^>M»rvs^  .««&>fe  \ 
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^;  and  she  *wbs  most  often  obliged,  by  some  engage- 
r^^t  or  other,  to  depart  in  such  haste,  that  she  would 
^^Ve  the  old  woman's  heart  almost  sorer  than  if  she 
^^  not  come  at  all. 

Thus  it  went  on.     The  neglect  degenerated  into  a 

"^bit,  and,  like  other  evil  habits,  the  fault  strengthened; 

^^  at  last,  owing  to  her  recent  occupation  of  thought,  a 

'^er  time  had  elapsed  than  ever  since  her  last  hurried 

"^t  to  ITurse  Bond.  • 

"So  pray  sit  down.  Miss  Evelyn,"  Kurse  Bond  said, 
^i^senting  a  chair,  ^'and  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
^^  away,  as  you  usually  are.  . . .  And  please  tell  me  a 
little  about  the  Hall  —  how  is  all  going  on  at  the  old 
place  ?  —  I  've  not  heard  a  word  of  it,  I  don't  know 
^heai  . . .  and  how's  master?  and  where  is  he?" 

** Master's  at  the  Hall,"  said  Evelyn,  sitting  down; 
Upon  which  nurse  resumed  her  place,  looking  as  if  in 
expectation  she  was  already  enjoying  a  good  chat. 
**Aiid,  nurse,  don't  be  angry  with  me  for  not  coming  so 
often  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  for  I'm  going  to  make 
you  more  amends  than  perhaps  you  will  quite  desire  . . . 
I'm,  come  to  ask  whether  I  may  stay  a  little  while 
^nth  you?  —  If  you  dislike  it,  you  must  turn  me  out 
of  doors." 

"like  it!  bless  me,  dear  Miss  Evelyn,  how  you 
talk!  You're  not  really  come  to  tea?  —  I'll  have  it 
ready  in  two  minutes." 

''Tea!  good  woman!  I  don't  know  Taow  tojnkj  Xftwb^ 
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and  breakfasts,  and  dinners  too!  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
I'm  going  to  ask  of  yon?  —  Whether  you  will  let  me 
live  with  you  till  you're  tired  of  me?" 

^'Bless  the  dear  child!  how  she  does  talk!  That's 
just  like  yourself,  Miss  Evelyn;  always  trying  to  make 
a  fool  of  people,  with  your  fan  and  nonsense." 

"Neither  fan  nor  nonsense,  however,  now.  The  short 
and  the  long  of  the  matter  is  —  will  you  take  Es&er 
and  me  in  to  livfe  with  you  for  a  time?" 

"You're  not  going  even  to  stay  tea,  I  dare  say," 
said  nurse,  getting  displeased  in  having  the  predoos 
moments  wasted  in  this  sort  of  dull  jokii^,  as  she 
thought  it.     "I  know,  by  your  way,  you  're  not." 

"I'm  not  going  to  stay  tea  unless  you  please,"  said 
Evelyn,  rising,  begiiming  to  be  af^nted  in  her  torn,  at 
what  she  mistook  for  want  of  proper  empressement  on 
Bond's  part;  "but  the  truth  may  as  well  be  told  at  once. 
My  father ...  my  father  has  tamed  me  out  of  doors,  and 
I  do  not  know  where  on  earth  to  go." 

"Turned  you  out  of  doors!  —  Mercy  on  us  an!" 
lifting  up  her  old  withered  arms  in  the  utmost  amaze- 
ment 

"You  don't  mean  it!  —  you  can't  mean  it!  — 
Turned  you  out  of  doors!  —  And  what  ccm  you  haye 
done?" 

"/  done!  —  Of  course  I  must  be  to  blame,"  said 
Evelyn,  sitting  dowu  agaosx.  ^^Qi  ^\KRfc^Tss?5  ^ther  could 
be  neithCT  unjuat  not  cnxfcV* 
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"I  didn't  say  that  —  I  didn't  dare  to  say  that. 
^  know  Mr.  Marston  . . .  but  a  father's  heart  is  a  father's 
Xearfc  —  They  don't  use  turn  their  own  daughter  out  o' 
loors  for  nothing  . . .  But  dear  me!  dear  me!  what  can  it 
be  about?  —  what  can  it  be  about?  Turned  out  o' 
Soors!  —  why  it's  more  like  a  story-book  than  real. 
Dear,  dear,  dear  Miss  Evelyn,  it  can't  be,  sure!" 

"It  is,  however.  —  I  am  turned  out  of  doors,  literally, 
nurse  ...  And  he  does  not  know  whether  I  have  five 
pounds  in  the  world  or  not.  I  may  starve  or  perish  in 
Ihe  streets  for  anything  he  would  care  . . .  There's  father's 
love  for  you!" 

"My  dear  Miss  Marston,"  said  nurse,  who  was  now 
trembling  all  over;  "I'm  but  a  servant,  I  know,  but  I 
Was  your  nurse,  and  almost  your  mother,  when  you,  poor 
baby,  wanted  one.  This  sad  news  puts  me  into  such  a 
flutter,  that  my  thoughts  seem  running  round  like  a  mill- 
i^heel,  nohow.  —  I  caunot  understand  it  —  but  I 
lope  ...  I  hope,  dear,  dear  Miss  Evelyn,  you  have  not 
[uarrelled  with  your  father  outright?" 

That  must  be  as  he  pleases  to  make  it." 

But  you  shouldn't,  you  know,  Miss  Evelyn.  — 
Parents  can't  and  won't  take  sauce  from  their  children.  — 
[t's  against  the  commandment." 

"Sauce!"  colouring;  "what  do  you  mean  by  sauce? 
How  do  you  know  how  I  spoke  to  him?" 

''Oh,  because  ...  1  do  know.     IVe  loLeac^.  'jwi,  "^Kvasa^ 
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Evelyn  —  many  and  many's  the  tune,  when  IVe  been 
Sony." 

"Did  you  never  hear  my  father  speak  to  me?" 

"Oh,  but,  dear  Miss  Evelyn,  only  think  that 's  so 
different.  A  child  and  a  parent,  a  man  and  a  woman.... 
Mr.  Marston  has  a  high,  rough  way  with  him,  we  all 
know  that  —  and  his  temper  may  be,  not  of  the  best— 
but  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  . . .  And  oh,  Mk 
Evelyn,  how  good  it  is,  and  how  many  a  time  I'd  have 
given  all  I  had  in  the  world,  from  your  lips  to  hear 
it" 

"You're  going  too  far.  You  presume  upon  my  situa- 
tion," was  rising  to  Ev'elyn's  lips,  as  her  face  grew 
hotter  and  hotter;  but  she  had  the  grace  to  arrest  the 
words  before  they  were  uttered. 

They  would  have  been  unjust  Nurse  Bond  was  the 
last  woman  in  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  any  one's 
situation,  least  of  all  of  hers.  Evelyn  knew  that  it  was 
a  most  sincere,  though  humble  friendship,  which  prompted 
the  words,  to  her  most  bitter  —  for  she  felt,  alas!  how 
true  they  were. 

She  was  silenf  for  a  little  time,  stru^ling  with  her 
temper;  at  last  she  said,  — 

*^I  am  sorry  you  suppose  me  so  very  much  to  blame, 
and  that,  before  you  know  a  single  thing  about  it." 

There  was  temper  in  this  speech,  but  it  was  the  best 
she  could  do  with.  lieT^Ai. 

''No,  Miss  Evelya,  ^o^^^  ^^»sfe  ^1  '^iaswV  x^^^s. 
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fetend  to  judge.  "What  am  I?  —  a  poor  servant  —  but 
's  an  awfiily  awful  thing,  for  a  young  lady  like  you  to 
i  tamed  out  of  her  father's  house.  What  wiU  people 
y?» 

''People!  As  if  I  cared  for  people!  All  I  care  for 
,  whether  I  was  in  the  right  —  aud  I  was  in  the 
g;ht  —  I  was,  indeed,  nurse,  l^ot  in  the  manner, 
orhaps,  but  in  the  main." 

"I  'm  glad  to  hear  it  —  very  glad  to  hear  it  —  but 
must  have  been  a  sore  business,  if  you  were  right  in 
LG  main  —  and  I  see  you  were  —  I  see  you  Uiink  you 
ere,"  for  nurse  understood  her  foster-child  well. 

"He  wanted  to  marry  me  to  Leonard  Fitzroy  for 
oney,  and  I  won*t.  I  don*t  love  Leonard  Fitzroy  — 
id  no  father  upon  earth  has  a  right  to  force  one  to 
iury  against  one's  wiLL" 

"Ah,  my  —  that's  it,  I  thought  sometime  or  other 
would  come  to  this.  But  can't  you  like  Mr.  Fitzroy?... 
ou  and  he  used  to  play  togeiher  as  children.  I  thought 
>u  liked  him  well  enough.  He's  a  good  man,  and  a 
ever  man  —  they  say,  a  very  clever  man;  and  you  like 
lat.  He's  got  a  fine  estate,  now  his  brother's  dead  — 
.'s  a  pity,  isn't  it,  that  you  should  be  so  very  positive 
)t  to  please  your  father?" 

"I  can't  do  it,  and  I  won't  do  it  —  and  he  knows, 
he  has  any  candour  in  him,  why  I  can't,  and  that  I 
ight  not." 

"Ought  not!    How  can  he  feel  you  ou^  lisiOf^ 

wliftt  Miarsion*  If,  o 
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''Because  I  love  another/' 

Her  face  was   all   crunson  with   excitement  —  it 
.  rushed  out  —  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  re- 
called the  words  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

But  she  need  not  have  been  so  sorry. 

"Poor  dear!*'  said  nurse;  "is  that  it?" 

And  she  looked  at  her  with  an  eye  so  sympaiUffiDg 
and  compassionate,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  tlie 
comfort  of  it 

"Poor  dear!  poor  dear!"  nurse  went  on,  as  if  taUdng 
to  herself;  "and  I  thought  you  were  so  safe  up  theie 
from  that  —  I  always  dreaded  that  —  it  was  so  likely 
you  and  Mr.  Marston  would  fall  out  about  that  —  but  1 
fancied  as  how  Leonard  Eitzroy  would  set  all  right,  as 
you'd  seen  nobody  else  ...  My  heart  alive!  who  can  it 
have  been?" 

"A  man,  nurse,  that  no  one  need  blush  to  own." 

"I  hope  so!  —  I  hope  so!  —  but  you've  seen  no- 
body. It  isn't  the  vicar,  for  he's  an  old  married  man, 
and  has  only  daughters  —  and  it  can't,  sure,  be  the 
young  doctor,  because  he  isn't  no  gentleman!  ...  He's  a 
vulgar,  profligate  young  man.  Miss  Marston,  believe  me; 
I  hope  it  isn't  him.     But  who  else  can  you  have  seen?" 

Miss  Marston  put  up  her  lip  with  a  look  of  magnifi- 
oent  fjifidain   at  the  mention  of  the  young  apothecary, 
who  was  indeed  as  wotftAa^  ^  «aisJSL  ^xo^osaional  as 
-need  to  be. 
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"Make  yourself  easy,  nurse;  it 's  neither  vicar  nor 
doctor.  No/*  said  she,  gently  and  seriously,  and  taking 
nurse's  hand  —  "no,  my  good  woman,  I  am  overrun 
with  faults  —  I  am  nothing  hut  faults  —  hut  one  good 
thing  is  left;  in  me.  I  do  not  take  pleasure  in  'those 
that  do  them.*  Profligacy,  if  it  owned  a  sceptre,  I  should 
detest.  Vice,  arrayed  in  every  possible  earthly  pride 
and  glory,  I  should  abhor  —  I  hate  it!  —  I  loathe  it!  • 
What  I  love  —  and  it  is  the  only  right  thing  in  me  — 
is  what  is  good,  pure,  excellent.  Oh,  how  different!  how 
fiar  different  from  myself!  ...  It  *s  like  another  element 
It's  like  a  better  world.  It's  like  Heaven  itself  to  be 
Qear  him,  nurse." 

Nurse  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  gently  stroke 
the  glowing  cheek. 

"I  always  said  there  was  the  angel  under  all,"  she 
whispered. 

Evelyn  went  on. 

"I  have  not  made  my  choice  hastily,  as  you  might 
suppose  —  as  everybody  has  a  right  to  suppose  such  a 
rash,  self-willed  fool  as  I  am,  would  have  done.  No, 
iear  nurse,  I  have  struggled,  and  thought,  and  prayed  — 
jres,  nurse,  prayed  ...  and  who  taught  me  to  pray?  he 
did.  You  should  have  heard  what  he  told  us  of  his 
father;  and  great,  good,  noble  men,  like  his  father  ... 
How  tfiey  suffered,  and  how  they  prayed  —  and  if  men, 
strongs  wise,  able  men,  struggled  and.  "pc^-^^^,  ^>ms^ 
bould  I,  a  vain,  impetuous ,  faulty,  iooAiak  ct^^taa^  ^^^ 
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but  pray  too?  I  did  it  badly  —  I  did  it  badly!  but  I 
came  to  my  resolution,  and  that  was  —  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  hm  who  would  teach  me  the  true  wortii 
of  life;  my  fortune  to  one  who  well  knew  the  uses  of 
fortune;  my  heart  to  one  who  would  take  that  heart,  and 
generously,  gently,  lovingly,  lead  it  to  Him  whom  I 
never  rightly  knew.  —  Knew!  Never  rightly  guessed  at 
till  I  foimd    Armarid  Du  ChasteL" 

She  was  all  beauty  now;  glowing,  generous,  angelic 
beauty  was  spread  like  a  glory  over  that  truth- speaking 
fjEU^e. 

"And  Mr.  Marston  won't  hear  of  it?  ...  Did  you  tell 
him  all  this,  and  won't  he  hear  of  it?**  said  muse, 
thoroughly  melted,  and  thoroughly  converted. 

"No  —  no!  He  hear  of  it!  He  abuses  him,  and 
scorns  him,  and  tramples  on  him,  because  —  because— 
he  is  poor!" 

"Poor!  ah!  —  ah!  that's  it!  that's  it;  but  has  he 
nothing?  Is  he  a  real  gentleman?  and  has  he  nothing?  — 
Most  gentlemen  have  something.  Trample  on  him!  How 
dare  he  trample  on  him.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Marston's  veiy 
rich —  but,  poor  gentlemen!  —  He's  no  right  to  trample 
on  them  nor  anybody  ...  who  has?" 

"Ah!  who  has?  who  has?  Yet  they  will  —  they  all 
will  ...  but  what  care  I?" 

"And  what  is  his  state  in  life  then,  if  he  has  no 
money}    I  hope  he's  tlo  \J9^a  ^Q-Ti^*OssiSi%,  —  WsiQije  he 
does  something  for  a^vin^'^ 
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''Yes;  he  labours  indefatigably  to  maintain  himself 
and  to  assist  in  TnaJTitaining  his  father  and  mother.  — 
Idle!  he  works  like  a  gaUey-slave....  Young!  delicate! 
formed  for  the  fairest  and  highest  enjoyments  as  he  is, 
he  works  and  strives  like  the  veriest  drudge  on  earth! 
But  one  thing  is  lucky  —  his  work  is  beautiful ,  and 
ideal,  and  lofty  as  himself.  Oh!  he  is  as  fall  of  genius 
as  of  every  other  good  and  generous  gift  —  and  such 
an  artist!" 

"Artist!  what's  that?" 

"Why,  a  painter  —  a  painter. " 

"Painter!  Not  a  house  painter,  I  do  hope." 

In  spite  of  her  agitation,  Evelyn  could  hardly  help 
laughing. 

"A  house  painter!  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
nurse?" 

"Nay,  but  there  are  house-painters  who  doesn't  paint 
themselves,  but  has  men  as  does  ...  but  somehow,  ifs 
not  a  gentleman's  profession,  Miss  Marston  —  it  ain't, 
indeed." 

"It  ain't,  indeed!"  mimicking;  for  her  spirits  were 
beginning  to  rise;  "but  this  gentleman  paints  walls  him- 
self, wilh  his  own  right  hand....  Isn't  that  shocking* 
nurse?  Why,  he  has  painted  the  saloon  at  the  abbey. 
Have  you  not  heard  of  that?  —  and  it's  the  most  beauti- 
fiil  thing  that  ever  has  been  done,  I  believe,  since 
Eaphael  painted  the  waUs  of  the  Vatican." 

Vat^    Vat ...  and  the  other  name  .,•  ^^^,  \'W^'^ 
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nothing  about  it;  only  Fm  sorry  he's  a  painter,  Miss 
Marston.  —  It*s  not  the  place  for  you  to  be  a  painter's 
wife,  and  the  stink  of  the  oils  all  through  the  house!'*... 

"Dear  woman!  what  are  you  talking  about?  You 
don't  understand  the  matter  at  all.  Oh,  no!"  kindling 
again.  "You  don't  know  —  you  can't  know  —  how 
should  you?  when  so  few  do,  or  can.  Oh,  no!  how 
should  yon  understand  any  more  than  others,  all  that  is 
beautiful,  good,  divine,  in  genius  such  as  his?  —  else 
the  whole  world  would  faU  down  and  worship,  as  my 
poor  heart  does And  to  think!  to  think!" 

And  then  the  enchanting  thought  rose  up  afresh 
The  thought  of  aU  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  for 
the  being  she  so  worshipped,  in  return  for  the  love  she 
knew  he  bore  her. 


And  so  the  day  passed  off  after  all,  in  a  sort  of 
rapturous  excitement,  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
would  be  spent  in  mortification  and  tears. 

But  Evelyn  was  too  happy  in  her  own  thoughts,  in 
the  wild  dreams  of  her  heart  and  imagination,  to  think 
much  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  actually  stood, 
or  to  feel  sensible  to  the  many  positive  wants  and  jai- 
vations  with  which  the  new  life  .she  had  entered  upon 
would  be  accompanied. 

She  did  not  obseTv©  ^hsi  \3cife  ^iisaaftt  set  before  her 
was  rough  and  uncoiniot^Ve-,  isst  ^fc&.  "^t^  -wa.  ^a^ 
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Dne  whose  nice  hafaitB  rendered  every  place  and  eyery 
meal  pleasing  and  delicate.  Nor  did  she  trouble  herself 
about  the  exigency  of  a  bed -room  almost  filled  np  with 
Et  large  four-post  bed  as  the  manner  then  was,  and  ia 
which  there  was  hardly  room  left  to  turn  oneself. 

It  was  not  till  she  was  left  alone  with  her  own 
thoughts  in  this  same  four-post  bed,  that  the  excitement 
of  her  spirits  began  to  subside,  and  her  situation  present 
itself  to  her  mind  in  its  true  colours. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Esther  had  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  spring  market- cart,  loaded  with  trunks 
and  boxes. 

The  intelligence  she  brought  was,  that  Mr.  Marston 
had  already  left  the  abbey,  having  given  orders  that  all 
iis  daughter's  property  of  every  description  should  be 
jleared  from  her  room,  and  carried  after  her.  Esther 
^as  the  bearer  likewise  of  a  note  which  Mr.  Marston 
lad  left  to  be  delivered  at  the  same  time  with  the 
hings. 

It  was  brief,  and  to  this  effect:  — 

''Mb.  Mabstok  to  Miss  Marston. 

"I  do  not  kow  whether  you  have  got  money  — 
^ou  seldom  have  it  before -hand.  I  send  you  a  cheque 
or  one  hundred  pounds;  you  will  receive  that  sum  every 
fuarter-day,  if  you  will  signify  where  it  is  to  be  s6nt  to 
va.  After  what  haa  passed  between  UB,  1  q.«xi  TL^Vyasgst 
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look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a  daughter;  but  I  haye  m 
wish  you  should  starve. 

"John  Mabstoh." 

The  aniyal  of  the  things,  and  the  receipt  ci  this 
letter  it  was ,  which  checked  the  flow  of  Miss  Maiston's 
spirits,  and  called  her  out  of  the  regions  of  ideal  bliss 
to  that  ugly  prosaic  world  of  realities  in  which  she  had 
been  little  accustomed  to  dweU. 

All  was  over  then. 

For  the  first  time  she  actually  understood  that  she 
was  discarded,  and  that  there  was  no  room  left;  for  le- 
pentance  or  return.  So  long  as  she  thought  it  in  her 
power  by  submission  to  restore  herself  to  her  place,  she 
had  scorned  the  idea  of  it;  but  when  submission  itself 
as  she  plainly  saw,  would  be  useless,  her  heart  sank 
within  her. 

It  was  an  awful  situation,  and  mortifying;  and  the 
more  so,  as  she  read  in  Mrs.  Bond's  dismayed  loob 
what  she  thought  about  it;  and  how  little  in  her  worst 
anticipations  she  had  expected  such  an  irrevocable  sen- 
tence as  this. 

Mrs.  Bond  knew  too  well  that  Mr.  Marston  and  his 
daughter  often  quarrelled,  and  that  high  words  passed 
between  them.  She  had  not  been  very  much  surprised 
at  her  old  master^s  violent  measures;  attributing  them  to 
the  hasty  passioii  oi  \]i[i<&  xticnskssci.  ^l^  had  expected 
bim  to  propose  tenna  oi  T^wcrevsa^^^sa..    "^m^  ^««fc.^«^ 
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^jxrepared,  long  as  she  had  known  him,  for  fhis  im- 
placable  spirit  —  this  total  abandonment  of  his  daughter 
at  once. 

But  it  was  not  until  Evelyn  was  left  alone  within 
her  four  curtains,  the  candle  out,  and  the  room  only 
lighted  by  the  spectral  whiteness  of  the  moon,  as  it 
shone  coldly  through  the  window  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
and  threw  dark  melancholy  shadows  upon  it  and  the 
floor,  that  her  spirits  altogether  gave  way,  and  nothing 
could  be  imgined  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  her 
ilioughts  presented. 

She  felt  utterly  alone  in  the  world  —  and  the  world 
to  her  was  one  vast  desert,  stretching  out  before  her  an 
interminable,  dreary  waste. 

AU  that  was  warm,  genial,  accustomed,  sheltering, 
home-like,  lay  behind  her,  and  from  that  she  was  irre- 
vocably banished.     All  before  her  was  bare  —  for  what 

« 

is  more  utterly  bare  to  the  heart  than  a  fiiture  without 
associations? 

One  object  there  was,  for  which  all  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  thought  of  which,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
had  fOled  her  with  ineffable  triumph  and  joy;  but  even 
that  had  fEided  now.  In  the  sudden  change  of  her  spirits 
that  happened  —  which  happens  to  aU  women,  I  believe, 
and  to  many  men,  in  the  course  of  a  love  story  —  a 
sudden  fiEiding  of  the  glory  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
love  to  shed  over  every  object,  and  in  its  place  a  dulLj 
dreary,  scepticed  doubt  of  its  reality.     A.  ftu4aLfiu\a«R^  '^^ 
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faith  in  one's  own  heart  -^  a  sudden  a\¥akemiig,  as  it 
were,  and  questioning  whether  all  tius  ptussidnate  senti- 
ment be  more  than  the  wildness  of  a  dream. 

That  feeling  came  first,  and  it  is  a  h<»rid  feeling 
whilst  it  lasts;  but  it  is  passing  like  all  sudden  changes 
of  the  spirits,  and  Love  soon  reasserts  his  power;  but 
there  was  a  more  serious  and  substantial  cause  foi 
anxiety,  when  she  had  time  for  cool  reflection,  as  re- 
garded her  lover. 

Did  he  really  —  really  love  her?  —  or  was  ti» 
passion  he  had  betrayed  evanescent  as  her  own  attach- 
ment seemed  half  an  hour  ago  to  be  in  danger  of  be- 
coming? Her  heart  was  faithful,  and,  like  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  had  speedily  returned  to  its  true  centre, 
after  the  momentary  disturbance;  but  would  his  do  so? 

Men,  she  had  read,  were  more  inconstant  than 
women.  She  could  not  have  studied  Shakspeare  —  and 
him  she  had  studied,  whatever  else  might  have  been 
neglected  —  without  having  received  a  strong  impression 
of  the  inconstancy  of  men. 

In  those  her  triumphant  days  of  airy  spirits,  she  had 
little  cared.  She  had  defied  love,  and  promked  herself 
never  to  surrender  her  heart  into  the  tyranf s  power; 
but  now,  when  everything  dear  in  life  was  at  stake,  she 
trembled  at  the  recollection  of  these  old  thoughts. 

The  very  humility  of  true  love  —  and  hers  was 
indeed  most  taie  and  Binxiet^  —  'teV^wa^  ta  increase  h^ 
distniet. 
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Wlien  slie  thought  of  herself,  with  all  her  weaknesses, 
follies,  and  faults  and  compared  herself  with  him,  it 
seemed  impossible  he  could  love  her. 

That  idea  of  her  comparatiye  wealth,  which  had 
been  such  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  bestow* 
ing  it  upon  him,  had  lost  its  power  now.  If  he  did  not 
love  her,  what  mattered  her  wealth!  He  would,  ^  she 
knew  it  well,  rather  starve  than  prostitute  his  heart  for 
gold;  and  she!  —  she!  —  oh!  —  as  she  covered  her 
head  in  her.  pillow  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears  — 
she!  —  oh!  she  would  do  anything,  ihe  meanest!  rather 
than  lose  him. 

And  thus  that  heart  was  bruised,  and  broken,  and 
cftened,  and  annealed,  and  prepared  for  firmer  and 
etter  action. 


But  the  real  great,  insurmountable  difficulty  upon 
Fhich  she  dwelt  vrith  most  despondency  in  her  calmer 
aoments,  was  upon  their  separation. 

How  were  they  ever  to  meet  again? 

He  would  not  even  know  what  had  become  of  her. 
5he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  assuring  herself  of  his 
ionstancy;  and  the  sort  of  gay  security  which  the  bril- 
iant  circumstances  in  which  she  lately  stood,  had  given 
)f  an  assured  superiority  in  position  which  might  venture 
iff  extraordinary  steps  —  was  gone. 
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The  humiliated  and  discarded  daughter  could  not 
venture  upon  that  which  might  have  seemed  gracefol  in 
the  splendid  heiress  of  Donnington  Abbey. 

He  would  never  even  know  that  it  had  been  for  him 
that  all  this  was  lost  He  would  hear  a  garbled  stoiy 
—  probably,  would  blame  her. 

But,  alas!  alas!  the  worst  —  the  worst  was  —  she 
should  see  him  no  more. 

Indeed,  this  seemed  but  too  probable  a  consequence, 
for  circumstances  appeared  to  have  rushed  in  between 
them  —  that  obstinate,  invincible  force  of  circumstaneeB 
which  separates  so  many  in  so  unintell^ble  a  mamier. 

Oh!  why  are  hearts  so  bound  by  the  mysterioas  in- 
explicable tie,  to  be  parted  by  the  cobweb  of  some  ap- 
parently trifling  accident? 

Why  is  what  is  strongest,  holiest,  most  precious,  most 
lovely  in  life,  the  sport  of  the  slightest  and  most  capri- 
cious of  events? 

Why? 

Because  the  hinges  upon  which  life  turns  are  among 
the  minutest  of  things. 
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^*Tbeii  flaahM  the  Hying  lightning  from  her  eyat, 
And  foreams  of  horror  rend  the  affrighted  skiei/* 

Bapb  of  thx  Lock. 

In  the  meantime,  Armand  Du  Chastel  had  letamed 
to  London,  and  to  his  old  lodgings  in  the  attics  of 
that  house  in  C —  Street,  leading  from  the  Strand  to 
the  river. 

But  what  a  changed  man  entered  that  room  again! 
And  to  him  everything  seemed  changed  too. 

The  closeness  of  the  air,  the  stifling  lowness  of  the 
ceiling,  the  dull,  dingy,  untrimmed  aspect  of  everything 
around  him,  seemed  almost  suffocating.  Kot  that  he 
would  have  cared  at  other  times  —  though  he  was  ex- 
quisitely susceptible  to  external  impressions  —  but  be- 
cause his  heart  was  full,  almost  to  bursting,  and  wanted 
room  and  air. 

The  passion,  which  might  have  expired  in  the  birth 
in  other  circumstances,  had,  under  the  peculiar  and 
romantic  encouragement  which  it  had  received,  increased 
to  a  strength  which  it  had  required  all  the  resolute  force 
of  his  character  to  keep  within  any  bounds. 

So  long  as  he  had  been  in  the  house  with  her,  had 
been  certain  to  see  her  every  day,  the  sweetness  of  that 
certainty,  and  the  respect,  the  almost  idolsAxoxxa  tes^'tSGRRk 
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in  which  he  held  her,  had  helped  him  to  keep  himself 
tolerably  tranquil.  But,  once  parted  —  and  it  seemed 
as  if  his  feelings  knew  no  bounds.  The  agonies  of  bis 
despair,  when  he  had  left  her;  when  he  had  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  het  father^s  park  and  left  her,  perhaps,  for 
ever,  were  only  equalled  by  the  rapturous  ecstasy  of  Ins 
recollections,  when  words,  looks,  tones,  meetings,  partings, 
aU  so  full  of  delightful  assurance,  came  rushing  to  his 
memory. 

But  it  is  vain  and  foolish  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  a  man  like  this,  in  love.  Those  who  hare 
loved  as  he  did,  will  understand  it  at  once  —  to  those 
who  never  have,  not  all  the  words  in  all  the  dictionaries 
of  all  the  languages  in  the  world,  would  make  them 
comprehend  it. 

But  the  weight  upon  his  heart  seemed  to  press  upon 
him  everywhere,  and  to  impede  all  vigorous  action  — 
He  was  parted  from  her,  and  the  light  of  life  seemed  ex- 
tinguished.    He  was  as  one  suddenly  struck  blind. 

How?  When?  Where ?^  If  ever  —  should  they  meet 
again? 

How?  When?  Where?  —  Could  it  be  right  ttiat 
they  should  meet  again? 

That  was  the  bitterest  part  of  it. 
Nothing  could  raise  him  to  her. 
He  knew  too  weW,  "Wq^  ^a^  ^^^  ^^ss!^T^  ^^gssit^ssioiial 
arttsfe  are  regarded,  to  iee\  \)Si»Jt  ^^  \sv^^  wrj^ 
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Isis  noble  and  beautifdl  calling,  could  eyer  reward  him 
^th  the  rich  heiress  of  Donnington. 

And  with  this  conviction  —  which  many,  I  believe, 
will  think  a  most  erroneous  one  —  all  pleasure,  as  all 
ambition  in  hifi  axt,  seemed  gone. 

He  cared  not  now  what  became  of  him.  His  pencil 
fell  from  his  listless  hand.  What  mattered  success  —  if 
it  was  not  for  her;  and  as  for  the  disinterested  love  of 
art  which  had  been  the  impelling  principle  of  his  life  till 
now — another  passion,  alas!  how  much  more  vehement, 
had  superseded  it 

His  father  was  shocked  when  they  met,  at  his  son's 
pale,  hazard  looks;  and  he,  well  experienced  in  the 
history  of  the  passions,  was  not  long  in  divining  the 
Cause.  But  his  son  made  no  confidences.  He  com- 
plained of  head-ache  when  questioned;  and  that  was  all. 
He  had  plenty  of  money  by  him  for  the  present;  he  in- 
dulged his  idleness,  and  his  father  would  not  remonstrate. 
He  left  it  to  time  —  hoping  much  from  time  —  well 
aware  of  the  power  it  usually  exercises. 

But  time  did  nothing  here. 

As  Armand's  health  declined,  his  natural  spirits  grew 
weaker,  and  the  deep  despondency  which  overshadowed 
his  life,  darkened.  He  was  perplexed  also,  and  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  feverish  irritation  by  doubts  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do. 

To  leave  her  after  all  that  had  passed  between  them, 
without  givmg  her  any  mark  of  hia  own  coi^^^asi^^  <i  ^^xsr 
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oerity,  and  deep  devotioii,  seemed  d^Uke  unjust  to  his  o^ 
heart,  and  disloyal  to  hers;  and  yet,  the  pride  —  that 
pride  which  is  the  fault,  if  fault  it  he,  of  the  bluest 
and  most  delicate  natures  —  seemed  to  command  him  to 
suffer  in  silence,  rather  than  tempt  her  to  a  step  eyeiy- 
hody  in  the  world  would  censure. 

Thus  the  time  had   passed  in  London,  whilst  ^  ^ 
events  we   have   related  had  heen  going  on  at  DoQ' 
nington. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  that  hefore  Armand's  departoie, 
Mrs.  Allardice  had  left   the  Abbey   upon   her   anniial 
holiday  of  some  weeks;  so  that  her  mediation,  if  it  would 
have  been  of  any  use  in  soothing  the  quarrel  (whieh 
there  was  little  probability  it  would  have  been),  was  not 
available.     As  for  Mademoiselle  Eierville,  she  had  been 
too  lately  admitted  into  the  family  to  have  been  allowed 
to  share  in  any  confidential  matters  connected  with  it; 
and  all  she  knew  of  the  business  was  —  that  Mr.  Maiston 
had  informed  her  one  fine  morning,  that  his  daughter 
having  left  home  for  a  considerable  period,  and  his  osm 
views  being  altogether  altered,  he  should  not  have  any 
fiearther  occasion  iar  Mademoiselle  Fierville's  services.  He 
added,  that  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  her  to  remain  a 
month  or  so  at  the  Abbey,  in  order  to  have  time  to  pro- 
vide herself  with  a  place,  he  b^ged  she  would  do  so. 
Upon  condition,  however,  that  she  did  not  enter  into  any 
communication  wMa.  "^K^a^  "^BLaiSiXwa.,  w^  Vso% -aa  she,  Ma- 
demoiselle, waa  an  imaai^  \Mi^«t\MBt  ^^^^^^^rSL 
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So  Mademoiselle  was  left  to  her  own  reflections,  and 
1o  the  consideration  of  what  her  next  step  in  life 
should  be. 

She  was  a  sharp,  clever,  little  thing  —  as  we  all 
tnow,  ever  alive  to  her  own  interest  —  and  quick- 
sighted  enough  in  general,  as  to  what  was  going  on 
around  her;  but  then,  she  had  one  fault  which  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  impair  the  clearness  of  vision  —  she  had 
Uordinate  vanity. 

It  was  her  persuasion,  not  only  that  she  was  irresist- 
ble,  but  that  nothing  did  resist  her;  —  and  she  fell 
nto  the  common  error  of  women  of  her  stamp  —  that  of 
ancying  every  man  they  meet  with,  in  love  with 
hem. 

That  she  spared  no  pains  to  bring  this  desirable 
consummation  to  bear  —  cela  —  as  the  French  say,  va 
tons  dire. 

She  had,  upon  her  first  appearance  at  the  Abbey, 
tried  hard  with  Mr.  Marston,  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ng  one  of  his  few  and  far  between  visits  there  at  the 
ime;  but  for  once  she  felt  that  she  had  not  quite  suc- 
seeded.  There  seemed  to  be  some  obstacle  —  she  could 
act  quite  understand  what  —  in  the  way.  But,  though 
iisappointed,  she  was  not  altogether  discouraged.  She 
Doade  up  her  mind  to  persevere,  well  knowing  that  men 
Eis  well  as  hares  may  be  hunted  down. 

JBa^  whilst  she  was  resting  upon  her  cTofiiiiaBm^lCkfeSsL- 
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terval  of  the  master's  visits,  the  young  painter  appeared, 
and  Mademoiselle's  tactics  were  changed. 

She  had  not  much  heart;  vain  women  rarely  have; 
but  she  had  some  imagination,  and  what  she  had  of 
either  heart  or  imagioation,  was  immediately  captivatei 
It  was  a  trait  in  her  disposition  to  fall  easily  into  love 
■ —  if  love  such  as  hers  may  be  called  so.  The  master 
of  the  house  was  a  middle-aged,  not  very  good-looking, 
proud,  obstinate,  disagreeable  man;  and  the  chances  were 
strongly  against  her  being  able  to  captivate  him.  The 
young  artist,  on  the  contrary,  was  young  and  sweet- 
tempered,  and  beautiful  as  Apollo,  very  well  incHned 
to  be  sociable,  and  to  indulge  her  in  those  playftd  com- 
pliments and  agreeable  petits  soins  which  were  the  de- 
light of  her  life. 

At  first,  Armand  Du  Chastel  really  found  amusement 
in  chatting  with  the  lively  French  woman  —  and  thus 
compensating  himself  for  the  cold  distance  of  the  young 
lady  of  the  house.  Afterwards  he  talked  to  her  as  n^en 
do  when  they  care  only  to  talk  to  another,  the  provoking 
consciousness  which  oppresses  them,  "rendering  it  im- 
possible to  address  that  other.  At  last  he  had  sought 
her  because  he  was  miserable  and  irritable;  and  if  it 
were  wrong  to  inhale  the  sweetness  of  that  rose  himself 
to  which  all  his  heart  was  directed  —  there  was  a 
something  of  comfort  in  enjoying  the  vicioity  of  one 
who  'A  elle  rCetoxt  pas  la  rose  aoa\l  Mecu.  pr€5  cPelle.' 
In  short,  to  make  »a  eiA>  l&aa.«iaKvsf^^^  ^-^^\^ 
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never  been  opened;  and  to  the  day  of  Du  diasters  de- 
parture, she  believed  herself  to  be  his  secret  favourite. 

A  marriage  with  him  she  should  like  very  well,  and 
she  was  not  a  little  vexed  that  he  had  gone  away  with- 
out making  the  slightest  advance  to  a  negociation  of  that 
nature.  But  she  consoled  herself  with  thinking,  that 
until  he  had  made  his  way  a  little  more  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  neither  prudent,  nor,  indeed,  possible  to 
entertain  such  a  prospect  —  and  besides,  the  delay 
allowed  more  time  for  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Marston 
was  utterly  impregnable  or  not.  For  delightful  as  the 
younger  swain  might  be,  there  could  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  exist,  as  to  which  of  the  two,  in  the  event  of 
the  choice  being  offered,  would  be  the  more  eligible 
bcu^in. 

And  accordingly.  Mademoiselle  spent  her  solitude  at 
Donnington,  considering  plans,  weighing  chances,  and 
imagining  possibilities,  when  she  was  suddenly  awaked 
from  one  dream  at  least,  by  the  astounding  intelligence 
that  Mr.  Marston  was  married. 

It  was  actually  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  these  terms:  "On  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
August,  John  Marston,  Esq.,  of  Donnington  Abbey,  in 
the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  Queen  Square,  London, 
to  Maria  Seliua,  daughter  of  Jacob  Bean,  Esq.,  of 
Sheffield." 

Mademoiselle  EierviUe    was   still   sittm-g,  mt\v  iV^ 
newspaper  in  her  hand^    pondering  upon  \)afe  SJfiete^i^ 
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turns  of  £eite  below,  and  wondering  who  this  daughter 
of  Jacob  Bean,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  could  possibly  l)e, 
when  the  housekeeper,  red  as  an  enraged  turkey-cock, 
which  bird  in  several  points  of  view  she  considerably 
resembled,  burst  into  the  room  with  — 

"Who  on  earth  would  have  thought  it?  —  The 
hussey!  Mademoiselle,  please  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
newspaper. . .  Who  on  earth  would  have  thought  it?  — 
The  hussey!  the  impudent  puss!  Ay,  there  it  is  — 
Jacob  Bean,  Esq."  —  with  an  hysterical  laugh.  "Why, 
he's  not  even  a  master  shoemaker  —  he's  a  cobbler 
at  Sheffield!"  And  poor  Mrs.  Honeypot,  quite  over- 
powered with  her  emotions,  black  with  envy,  red  "with 
rage,  boiling  over  with  honest  indignation  at  the  thought, 
sank  down  upon  a  chair,  letting  the  newspaper  fall  from 
her  powerless  hand. 

"Why,  what?  what?"  cries  Mademoiselle.  "Do  you 
know  anything  of  her?" 

"Know  her,  the  hussey!  Why,  was  she  not  kitchen- 
maid  here?  —  Nay,  I  don't  know  if  she  wasn't  scullery- 
maid;  and  haven't  I  given  her  many  a  cuff  before  now, 
for  her  saucy  looks  and  answers  —  ay,  hundreds  of 
times!  And  she's  to  be  missis  over  me!  —  missis 
over  me!" 

And  with  that  the  tempest  dissolved  in  rain,  and 
Mrs.  Honeypot  sobbed  aloud. 

''But  I  don't  -ondet^Vaaii?   «K^^^l^sySvKnjL^WUia^  quite 
puzzled,   "how  iVb  afi.  ^oiaa  ^i^wsvsJs.    ^Ti^'^^\issa^^ 
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this  person  before;  and  Jacob  Bean,  Esq.  —  you  don't 
call  cobble  —  what's  cobble  —  coal  —  what?  —  I  don't 
understand  —  you  don't  call  cobbles,  esquires?" 

"Esquire!"  with  a  tone  of  ineffable  scorn;  "esquire! 
as  much  an  esquire  as  I'm  the  queen  —  nay,  less,  for 
I'm  a  decent  woman,  at  all  events,  and  thafs  more  than 
she  is  —  Q  vile,  wicked,  shameless  girl! . . .  That's  what 
people  get  by  being  virtuous  in  the  worll!" 

"I'm  glad  she's  virtuous,  however,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle, with  a  little  sentiment  a  la  Oenlis. 

*'She  virtuous!"  in  a  loud  tone  of  triumph;  for  there 
was  some  comfort,  at  least,  in  knowing  she  was  not 
that  —  that  she  had  not  deserved  her  good  fortune. 
^'She  virtuous!  why,  she's  a  shameless,  bold-faced  vixen, 
without  a  rag  of  character  left;  and  everybody  knows 
what  she's  been  to  master  these  five  years,  at  least. . . 
Why,  bless  you!  there's  four  children." 

"Oh!"  said  Mademoiselle,  to  herself,  and  began  to 
understand  the  something  she  never  could  quite  com- 
prehend about  Mr.  Marston.  "Well,  Mrs.  Honeypot," 
she  went  on,  "I'm  heartily  sorry  for  all  the  family. 
As  for  myself,  there  is  but  one  alternative  (I  shall  write 
by  this  very  post  to  Du  Chastel,  thought  she).  What 
do  the  rest  of  you  mean  to  do?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  sobbing  again  hysterically; 
"for  as  for  having  her  as  was  my  kitchen-maid  missis- 
ing  it  over  me,  if  s  what  I  shall  find  it  difficult,  I  know, 
to  bring  myself  to  bear.     But  mine^a  a  ^oq^  ^^JiSM^a  — 
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ifs  hard  to  leave  it  in  advancing  age/'  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  compassionate  tears  over  her  own  sad  fiette; 
"and  perhaps,  out  of  love  for  my  old  master,  I  may 
consent  for  a  bit,  at  least ...  for  what  will  that  poor, 
ignorant  thing  know  about  housekeeping?  —  and  she's 
made  an  honest  woman  of,  at  all  events.  By-the-by,  I 
wonder  what  Miss  Marston  will  do?  She  can  never  come 
back  now.  But  she's  a  good  fortune  of  her  own',  thafs 
one  comfort. . .  Tm  sure,  if  I  had  such  good  luck, 
nothing  should  tempt  me  even  to  look  at  the  creature. 
But  poor  servants  must  live." 

Mademoiselle  Fierville,  by  that  very  day's  posi» 
wrote,  as  she  had  promised  herself,  to  Armand  Bu 
Chastel,  intending  to  begin  by  thus  opening  the  commu- 
nication, and  see  what  would  come  of  it.  This  is  her 
letter,  translated  from  the  French. 

"Mademoiselle  Fieeville 

"To  Abmani)  Dxt  Chastel. 

"My  deae  Mb.  Dtj  Chastel, 

"I  flatter  myself,  from  the  kind  and  obliging  dispo- 
sition which  showed  ^itself  whilst  with  us,  and  which 
testified  to  the  generosity  and  sweetness  of  your  cha- 
racter, that  you  wUl  excuse  me  for  giving  you  the 
trouble  to  read  this  little  note,  and  thus  interrupting  for 
a  few  moments  your  inteiesten^  wissQ;:5«^Qii&» 

''Tbi&ce  haye  been  gteat  6^«bS»  «vsw»  ^^  \isii^  '^ 
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pleasure  of  seemg  yon  here.  Everyihing  is  changed  — 
de  fond  en  eomble  —  and  in  the  general  overthrow,  my 
little  destiny  has  not  escaped,  but  has  been  levelled  to 
the  earth  with  other  things.  In  short,  my  vocation  is 
\i  an  end,  and  I  have  received  notice  &om  Mr.  Marston 
^  look  out  for  some  other  arrangement,  and  resign 
myself  to  quit  this  house  in  a  month. 

^^lijx.  Marston  has  behaved  liberally,  I  must  own, 
apon  the  occasion,  and  I  quit  this  place  with  a  com- 
fortable little  sum  to  add  to  the  savings  I  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  during  a  short,  but  not  unindustrious 
life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  remain  idle; 
and  if  Mr.  Armand  Du  Chastel  should  chance  to  know 
of  any  situation,  consistent  with  my  views  and  preten- 
sions, it  would  be  an  act  of  Mendship  to  me  most  gra- 
tifying, if  he  would  please  to  think  upon  me. 

''iN'o  doubt,  Mr.  Du  Chastel  will  feel  some  natural 
curiosity  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  unexpected  and 
astounding  (etourdiaaant)  events  which  have  taken  place. 
I  can  only  satisfy  this  natural  desire  for  information,  by 
informing  him  of  what  little  has  come  to  my  kaowledge. 

''The  rupture  of  all  those  agreeable  relations  which 
he  found  existing  at  Do;nnington  Abbey,  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  violent  quarrel  between  Mr.  Marston  and 
his  daughter.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  what  is 
for  ever  to  be  lamented.  The  grounds  of  the  quarrel 
were,  I  believe^  such  as  often  happen  in  the  families  of 
a©  Engliah,  so  fond  of  hberty ,  but  nevet  teika  ^jJ^sms^  xsl 
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France,  where  submission  to  the  proprieties  of  things, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  unlimited  control  of  parents  in 
that  important  matter,  marriage,  is  without  exception. 

^*1  believe  Mr.  Marston  proposed  an  alliance  to  his 
daughter  most  unexceptionable  in  every  respect  It  was 
with  a  man  of  large  fortune,  unquestioned  honour,  aboat 
her  own  age,  and  one  known  to  her  from  childhood  — 
yet  he  was  met  with  a  flat  refusal.  In  vain,  as  I  am 
informed,  did  the  worthy  (le  digne)  Mr.  Marston  demand 
a  reason  for  the  young  lady's  unaccountable  caprice  — 
he  could  obtain  none. 

"There  was  a  repetition  the  most  obstinate  of  flie 
refusal  to  obey,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  to  which 
the  father  condescended.  At  last  he  became  jnsliy 
enraged  at  this  entStement^  and  his  fury  broke  out  in 
high  words,  as  it  was  natural  it  should.  The  yonng 
lady's  temper  is  also  rather  high;  she  stuck  to  her 
rights  as  a  daughter  of  proud  Albion;  and,  in  short,  it 
ended  by  Mr.  Marston  turning  her  out  of  the  house. 

"So  there  was  a  terrible  fracas j  and  everybody  at 
their  wits'  end,  to  know  what  would  come  next,  and 
what  they  were  to  do;  and  whether  she  would  ever 
come  back  again.  The  young  lady  herself  hoped  to 
do  so,  I  dare  say;  for  she  went  no  further  than  Nurse 
Bond's,  who  lives  in  the  village  of  Donnington  hard 
bj  —  but  if  she  did  expect  to  return,- she  has  deceived 
berBelf.  Mr.  Maxstou  ^<fc(^ac«^  \sfla»^  \s&:!^\afiable;  sent 
Aer  clothes  after  lier,  wi^  ^tBM»ft^  Taa ^sssol ^ 'Sssac 
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tion,  as  I  have  said;  allowing  me  to  stay  a  month  here, 
only  on  condition  that  I  would  not  exchange  a  syllahle 
with  Miss  Marston. 

''All  this,  however,  might  haye  passed  away,  and  she 
been  restored,  but  for  an  event  of  which  I  have  heard 
this  morning,  that  renders  the  mischief  irremediable. 
Mr.  Marston,  in  the  effervescence  of  anger,  no  doubt, 
has  done  the  most  inconceivable  of  things. 

''He  has  actually  gone  and  married  himself  to  a 
young  woman,  once  a  servant  in  this  very  house;  and 
afterwards  —  I  am  shocked  to  allude  to  it  —  accepting 
a  situation  far  more  disgraceftil  even  than  that  of  kitchen- 
maid  could  be  —  a  situation,  in  short,  which  renders  it 
impossible  that  Miss  Marston  should  ever  return  to  the 
house,  where  the  new  wife,  and  two  children  she  already 
has  by  Mr.  Marston,  are  expected  in  a  short  time;  but 
I  shall  take  care  to  strike  my  tent  first. 

"What  is  to  become  of  Miss  Marston,  it  is  painful 
to  think!  I  am  sure  I  pity  her  from  my  heart.  Thrown 
friendless  upon  the  world,  after  all  the  luxury  and 
expense  to  which  she  has  been  used. 

"What  Mr.  Marston  will  do  for  her,  nobody  knows; 
but  that  little  enough  may  be  expected,  when  there  is 
a  mardtre  of  this  description,  and  a  second  family  in 
question,  one  may  suppose. 

"However,  to  end  this  narration,  which  has  ran  to 
a  length  I  pray  you  to  excuse,  I  will  beg  of  you  to 
belieye  me,  &c.  &o,** 
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What  Mademoiselle's  private  reasons  were  for  ente 
ing  into  these  details,  may  perhaps  be  suspected;  1) 
far  was  she  from  anticipating  the  effect  her  someinrb 
garbled  narratiye  would  produce  upon  him  to  whom 
was  addressed. 

The  letter  was  like  a  message  from  heaven. 

Little  thought  he,  or  cared  he  for  the  fair  writ 
who  flattered  herself  she  held  so  important  a  place 
his  heart!     He  forgot  her  very  existence,   as  his  e 
greedily  devoured  the  lines  in  his  hand. 

You  should  have  seen  him,  his  risii^  colour,  1 
flashing  eyes,  the  trembling  agitation  of  hope,  ecsta 
conviction,  and  the  rapture  of  a  sudden  resolution. 

Yes,  every  syllable  of  the  story  enforced  the  sai 
truth,  making  that  a  call,  a  peremptory  caU  of  duty  a 
honour,  which  every  Bentiment  of  duty  and  honour  h 
till  then  forbidden. 

For  his  sake,  she  was  an  outcast;  for  his  sake,  & 
was  penniless,  defenceless,  and  without  a  home.  C 
but  he  would  shelter  her  in  his  arms  —  struggle 
her  —  slave  for  her  —  worship  her  —  and  by  i 
intensity  of  his  love,  his  devotion,  make  some  faint,  fee] 
return  for  what  she  had  done  for  him. 

It  is  no  use  attempting  to  describe  him.  He  ^v 
perfectly  wild  with  troubled,  stormy  delight. 

To  fly  to  her,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  to  li 

tboBe  feet  again,  aa  ono^  \v!&  ^^aI^  ^^^  \^^t<»:e  in  all  1 

i&ewildered  transpoTt  oi  w  ^makR««c^^  ^ssiSL  ^sjassoiRi 
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^  discoverj!     He  could  think  of  nothing  —  see  nothing 
bfut  Evelyn  —  discarded  and  homeless  for  his  sake! 

In  leas  than  an  hour,  he  was  upon  the  top  of  the. 
mail  coach,  cursing  the  delay,  though  the  horses  were 
Bpaoking  on  as  &st  as  the  best-appointed  mail  coach  at 
"tliat  time  in  England  could  go. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  they  rattled  by  the 
^ark  wall,  and  through  the  little  street  of  Donnington 
"tillage,  and  the  coachman  drew  up  a  moment  at  the 
^lack  Bear,  to  deliver  the  letters,  and  allow  Du  CHastel 
^d  his  portmanteau  to  descend. 

Oh  how  his  heart  had  been  beating  and  choking 
iun,  as  he  recognized  the  well-known  park  wall,  the 
^It  and  its  particular  trees,  all  crowded  with  memories. 
<here  he  had  seen  her  —  there  he  had  watched  her  at 
^  distance  —  here  again  he  had  sat  and  thought  of  her 
"^  under  that  thick  cedar  he  had  flung  himself  down 
ti  a  transport  of  anguish,  and  wept  like  a  child  for  her. 
Glimpses  through  the  belt  shewed  the  water  gleaming 
it  a  distance,  in  the  brightest  of  moonlights,  and  the 
air  abbey  sleeping  there  under  its  ancient  trees,  upon 
ihat  soft,  moss-grassy  lawn. 

He  sprang  ftom  the  coach,  portmanteau  in  hand,  and 
mtered  the  little  bar  of  the  Black  Bear.  Luckily  for 
tiim,  he  was  at  this  place  utterly  unknown;  he  had 
aever  crossed  its  threshold  in  his  life.  He  aaked  whether 
lie  could  have  a  room  and  a  bed;  and  the  landlady, 
I  portly  dame,  after  a  little  scmtiny  oi  \n&  \ok^)  ^\^^ 
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decided  her  that  he  was  a  real  gentleman,  showed  bimji^ 
into  a  clean,  though  modest  apartment,   next  door  to 
which  was  a  neat  little  bedroom,  at  his  service.  |^ 

This  affair  arranged,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  A  quartet 
past  ten.  I*^ 

"Did  Mrs.  Pennant  know  one  Mrs.  Bond  —  who,  h 
believed,  lived  in  this  village?" 

"To  be  sure  she  did.     Who  didn't  know  Nurse  Bond? 
She  as  nursed  poor  Miss  Marston,  of  the  abbey." 

"He  was  come  down  upon  business  vnth  Mrs.  Bond 
Was  Miss  Marston  still  residing  with  her?" 

"Yes,  poor  young  lady!  she  was  there  still,  she 
believed;  at  least,  she  was  there  yesterday." 

Could  he  send  a  note  to  Mrs.  Bond?  he  wished  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  convenient;  and  he  asked  for  pen 
and  paper. 

"Bless  you,  sir!  Mrs.  Bond  has  been  in  bed  this  hour. 
She  always  retires  at  nine." 

"Perhaps  the  young  lady  who  is  staying  with  her, 
Miss  Marston,  might  be  up." 

"Can't  say  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Pennaut;  "poor  thing', 
she's  not  been  used  to  such  early  doings,  and  she's  not 
likely  to  have  much  turning  to  slumber  and  sleep  just 
now;  —  but  that's  none  of  my  business,"  she  added, 
a  little  conscience-struck  at  opening  herself  upon  such 
matters  to  a  perfect  ^tosMget  —  i«t  ^  the  village  took 
part  with  Miss  ^MLoKi^u.    «^\3L\.\*eKfli^i^s:,^l-^v.^^^^ 
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*^y  advice,  you  *11  have  a  bit  of  supper  affcer  your  journey, 
*^d  put  off  writing  your  note  till  morning." 

This  recalled  him  to  the  most  important  part  of  all 
^^^isiness  in  Mrs.  Pennant's  eyes  —  the  ordering  a  meaL 
Qe  begged  her  to  give  him  anything  she  pleased  for 
^pper,  but  to  send  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper  directly. 

She  brought  it.  He  sat  down,  and  scrawled  impa- 
^ently  these  few  hasty  lines,  almost  illegible,  and 
dotted  all  over. 

Abhand  to  Evelyn. 

"Forgive  me,  if  at  this  moment  I  am  the  happiest 
Han  the  universe  contains.  I  know  all.  Need  I  say, 
hat  my  heart,  my  life,  my  everything  in  existence  is 
^ours,  and  yours  only  and  for  ever;  and  that  with  the 
kffer  of  my  baud,  I  offer  you  all  that  the  deepest  love 
—  the  most  intense  desire  to  make  you  happy  —  and 
i  gratitude  far  beyond  words  can  do,  to  atone  in  some 
little  degree  for  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  you  have 
made  to  truth,  to  principle,  and  —  may  I  venture  to 
say  it?  —  to  your  own  heart. 

"YoxTE  AiiMAin)  Du  Chastel. 

"I  shall  calL  at  Mrs.  Bond's  door  as  soon  as  I  can 
to-morrow,  without  exciting  impertinent  observation. 
J£  you  admit  me,  I  am  yours  for  ever,  and  we  part 
no  more." 
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He  directed  the  letter  to  Miss  Marston,  sealed  it, 
enclosed  it  in  another  to  Mrs.  Bond,  and  then  sallied 
forth  for  the  chance  of  finding  somebody  up,  and  being 
able  to  deliver  it  immediately  himself. 

He  easily  got  a  direction  to  Mrs.  Bond's;  and  made 
his  way  there  throogh  the  visionary  night. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 

"Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend 
Towards  an  higher  object.—  Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned  chiefly  for  that  end: 
That  self  might  be  annulled.  .  .  .'* 

Laodamia..  —  Wordsworth. 

The  front  of  the  small  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Bond 
was  all  in  darkness,  and  appeared  to  be  shut  up  for  the 
night;  but  at  the  back  of  it  two  lights  were  gleaming, 
one  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  kitchen,  and  another  in 
an  upper  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
little  garden,  and  through  the  white  curtains  of  which, 
Armand  could  faintly  distinguish  a  female  figure  going 
and  coming,  as  if  restlessly  pacing  the  room. 

The  unerring  divination  of  the  heart,  told  him  who 
it  was. 

He  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  for  a  short  time,  i>>ift1iTig 

the  joy,  which  the  certainty  of  being  once  more  near  a 

loved  one  from  whom  we   believe   ourselves  for  ever 

parted,  gives ;  watcTmng  VIiaa\.  ^lfefe^Bai%  ^w^&ss^  ^  ^  it  crossed 

and  recrossed,  appeared  wcl^  ^aaa^e^RaR^N  \siSss^^3esa%*^ 
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l)lisBM  assurance  that  they  were  together  again,  and 
this  time  to  part  no  more. 

But  he  was  re-called  to  himself,  by  seeing  the  light 
from  the  kitchen  window  vacillating,  as  if  about  to  be 
taken  away.     He  went  up  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  answered  by  a  voice  in  some  trepidation, 
demanding  ''who  was  there  at  that  time  of  night ?*' 

''Only  a  messenger  with  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Bond,  to 
^  delivered  immediately." 

"Mrs.  Bond  was  gone  to  bed  these  two  houre." 
"Was  there  a  lady  — "a  young  lady  —  a  Miss  Marston, 
living  with  Mrs.  Bond?" 
Yes;  what  of  that?" 

'It  would  do  as  well  if  the  letter  were  given  to 
Miss  Marston  —  If  the  woman  was  afraid  to  open  the 
ioor,"  for  he  began  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  maid- 
jervanfs  fears;  "he  could  put  the  letter  through  the 
casement,  if  she  would  open  it  a  little;  but  it  was  of 
3onsequence  it  should  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Bond  or  to 
lifiss  Marston  that  very  night." 
Oh,  the  impatience  of  lovers! 

"I  have  half- a- crown  for  your  trouble,  if  you  wiU 
do  this  for  me." 
Open  sesame. 

The  casement  was  opened,  and  the  letter  taken. 
Presently  there  seemed  to  be  some  little  agitation  in 
the  room  with  the  white  curtain;  but  he  could  not  make 
jut  much,  from   the  uncertain  sbado'W  N7\iLdcL  ^\b\ss^^ 
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altogether  disappeared.  He  stood  watching  some  time, 
but  the  appearance  did  not  return;  and  at  last  the  light 
was  extinguished. 

The  moon  was  setting,  and  had  disappeared  behind 
the  woods,  before  he  could  persuade  himself  to  leave  the 
garden  — 

In  the  meantime  the  letter  had  been  delivered  to 
Evelyn.  She  was  told  that  the  man  who  brought  it  had 
requested  her  to  open  it.  She  knew  the  hand,  and  her 
heart  began  to  beat  so  violently,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  upon  the  first  chair  by  the  door  to  prevent 
herself  from  falling. 

The  servant  girl  was  about  to  shut  the  door  and  go 
away. 

"Stay  —  who  brought  the  letter?" 

"A  young  man  —  as  weU  as  I  could  see  —  a  gen- 
tleman, like.     But  he's  gone  away.** 

"You  may  go." 

It  was  impossible  to  open  the  letter  before  the 
servant  girl;  her  hands  trembled  so,  she  could  scarcely 
hold  it. 

She  got  to  the  contents  at  last,  and  her  first  impulse 
was  to  fall  upon  her  knees,  .in  almost  an  agony  of  gra- 
titude, and  return  thanks,  such  as  she  had  never  in  her 
life  offered  before. 

They  were  restored  to  each  other  then!  no  more  to  be 
parted. 

Her  fathefs  inaxnaB&>  oi^^J^^^'^'^as^V^Ra^^^^ 
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equal  aatonishment  and  disgust,  had,  at  least,  released 

^t  from  all  obligations  towards  him,  she  thought,  and 

^  been  the  means  of  effecting  that,  which  scarcely 

«ny  other  circumstance  upon  earth  could  have  done.     It 

hd  drawn  from  her  loyer  a  disinterested  and  honourable 

proposal,  to  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  her  worthless  self, 

but  by  a  fortune,  which,  though  nothing  extravagant, 

Vould  raise  him  and  his  at  once  to  independence. 

Knowing  this  latter  fact  as  she  did,  there  was  not  a 
doubt  about  accepting  Du  Ghasters  proposal;  which,  had 
^e  been  as  poor  as  he  thought  her,  she  would  have  felt 
ahnost  insurmountable  scruples  in  doing.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cold,  dark,  unsatisfactory  comer  6f  her 
ieart,  which  related  to  her  father,  and  to  her  own  con- 
duct and  violence,  which  she  felt  might  have  precipitated 
the  catastrophe,  was  happiness  ineffable. 

Human  happiness  is  rarely  perfect  even  for  a  few 
brief  moments  in  life.  It  is  generally  diminished,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  some  fault  or 
folly  of  our  own  —  as  was  Evelyn  Marston's  now  — 
still,  upon  the  whole,  she  was  boundmgly  happy. 

The  worth  of  her  lover  gave  an  assurance  to  the 
inner  conscience,  as  to  the  justifiableness  of  her  choice 
and  of  her  persistence  in  it  There  all  was  sound  and 
satisfactory.  She  would  have  given  anything  she  pos- 
sessed, that  she  had  done  the  thing  better;  that  she  had 
exercised  more  self-command;  that  she  had  found  strength 
to  carry  out  the  good  resolutions  she  liad.  TQSJ&ka  — \w^ 

£pe/yn  Jiarston*  JI.  ^ 
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wlio  can  resist  the  force  of  long  eyil  habits  by  a  fiist 
resolution?  She  had  soon  foi^otten  hensy  and  had  yielded 
to  the  vehemence  of  feelings,  which  had  ended  by  lite- 
rally a  storm  of  passion. 

There  is  hardly  any  comfort  in  having  been  right  in 
the  main,  when  we  have  been  wrong  in  the  mode  — 
but  there  is  some  comfort,  nevertheless.  There  is  a 
comfort  in  all  that  is  right;  and  she  felt  it. 

And  so  she  passed  the  night  in  great  agitation,  but 
intensely  happy  in  the  midst  of  it  all;  till  at  last,  fairly 
wearied  out,  she  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awaken  till  the 
sun  was  darting  in  at  her  windows,  and  the  busy  birds 
were  chirping  away  upon  every  bough. 

Then  she  started  up. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  painful  moments  of 
life,  when,  after  a  brief  forgetfulness,  we  awaken  to  a 
renewed  sense  of  sorrow;  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
brightest,  when  cheered,  refreshed,  and  the  nerves  tran- 
quillised  by  sleep,  we  open  our  eyes  to  joy. 

"What  a  world  it  seemed  to  the  sensitive,  fresh- 
hearted  Evefyn,  as  she  sprang  from  her  piUow.  The 
sun  was  risen  very  bright  —  but  what  was  that,  com- 
pared to  the  brightness  of  her  spirit?  The  morning  wind, 
which  blew  freshly  through  her  window,  was  very  Ex- 
hilarating; but  what  was  that,  to  the  spirit  within?  The 
plants,  the  trees,  Vke  ^orweta,  ^3Evfc  \sada,  the  two  little 
kittena  playing  upon  13^^  ^^1  «»»»  ^^  "^^^"^  >  ^'^^ 
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cLsome  and  gay;  but  what  ytaa  that,  compared  to  her 
ing,  immeasurable  happiness? 

Eyery  least  action,  as  everything  around  her,  seemed 
3d  with  a  spirit  of  new  delight,  &om  the  sweetness 
ling  tiburough  her  open  window,  to  the  pleasure  of 
hering  together  the  profusion  of  her  waving  hair  — 
\  arraying  it  round  a  face  beaming  with  hope  and 
ice,  and  the  choosing  among  the  different  pretty  ar- 
les  of  a  wardrobe  prodigal  to  excess,  what  might  best 
t  the  taste  of  her  lover. 

Joy  made  her  good;  joy  made  her  pious.  She  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  with  an  earnestness  to  tears  which, 
rhaps,  she  had  never  felt  before,  poured  forth  her 
inks  to  the  Giver  of  all  the  bliss  of  a  blissful  world, 
imble  prayers  to  be  forgiven  for  what  she  had  done 
X)ng  succeeded;  and  humble  promises  to  drive  from 
r  heart  every  bitter  and  adverse  feeling;  to  make 
ace  with  her  father  upon  any  terms,  and  be  his  duti- 
I  child  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

Peace  npon  any  terms  did  not,  of  course,  include 
B  sacrifice  of  that  which  was  the  source  of  all  this 
od  and  joy.  She  never  thought  of  doiug  that.  Under 
r  present  circumstances,  she  did  not  believe  that  duty 
the  least  demanded  from  her;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ink  she  was  far  wrong. 

She  was  a  little  nervous  and  fluttered  at  the  idea  of 
meting  so  soon;  but  all  that  was  really  awkward  and 
tresaing  in  the  relations  under  wl:nfih  liSae^  %\ftQ^>  ^caii. 
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yanished.  Nothing  rexnained  to  be  cleared  up  but  his 
misconception  with  respect  to  her  fortune;  a  charming 
mistake  she  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  remove.  It  put 
both  quite  in  the  right  place;  and,  oh!  the  delight 
of,  in  due  tune,  undeceiving  the  generous  suitor,  and 
endowing  him  with  that  to  which  he  had  been  so  nohly 
indifferent. 

"My  dear,"  said  Nurse  Bond,  as  Evelyn  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  "what's  come  to  you?  You  seem  all  in  a 
fluster;  yet  I  never  saw  you  look  so  pretty  in  my  life. 
Dear  me!  I  hope,  poor  love,  youVe  had  a  littLs  pleasant 
news.  Something  to  make  up  for  your  troubles  —  You 
look  so  happy." 

"Do  I  look  happy,  good  woman?  WeU,  I  am  very 
happy." 

"I'm  glad  you  can  be  —  very  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Bond, 
rather  crossly,  in  spite  of  her  professions.  She  was 
herself  far  from  having  digested  Mr.  Marston's  marriage, 
though  aU  for  the  poor  child's  sake,  as  she  declared  to 
herself;  and  she  could  not  feel  at  all  pleased  to  see  that 
dear  child  apparently  recovering  £:om  a  misfortune,  for 
which  she  did  not  intend  herself  to  be  —  nor  thought 
any  one  else  ought  to  be  —  consoled. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  can  be  so  happy.  Miss  Maiston, 
after  aU;  but  your  true  Mends  find  it  more  difficult  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  your  troubles,  than  jou  yoa^ 
Belf  do,  Miss  Evelyn,  \\.  ^^laa? 

''Oh !  dear   good.  ^oTaan,  ^ot^\» \<i\.\ys^ *Qssjc^  ^^  '^^^ss^ 
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disagreeablenfess  now!  Dear  Bond^  Til  tell  you  by  and 
by  what  makes  me  so  happy." 

listening  all  the  time  for  the  little 'door-bell.  Jump- 
ing up  from  her  chair,  impatient  to  look  out  of  the 
^dow;  and  then  sitting  down  again,  ashamed  of  her 
impatience,  and  afraid  of  being  seen  if  he  should  be 
Coming. 

"Oh,  dear!  Miss  Marston,  don't  think  Fm  sorry  to 
fiee  you  happy.  I'm  sure  Tm  as  glad  as  can  be,  only  I 
Qm  a  little  surprised." 

A  ring  at  the  tinkling  bell  in  the  passage. 

Starting  up;  sitting  down  again;  colour  changing 
J^pidly;  fluttering  heart;  sort  of  foolish  fear  lest  the 
girl  should  send  him  away.  What  shall  she  do  then? 
Itfere  vain  terror  of  the  over- excited  nerves.  The  door 
opens. 

"A  gentleman,  to  speak  to  Miss  Marston." 

"Oh,  show  him  in!  Show  him  into  the  dining  par- 
lour —  111  come  and  speak  to  him  there...  Show  him 
in  there." 

"Gentleman!  Who  in  the  name  of  fortune  can 
that  be?" 

But  Ihe  dining-room  door  closes,  and  she  has  already 
left  the  room. 

It  opens  again,  and  a  being  radiant  as  the  morning 
%ht  presents  itself,  beaming  with  love,  innocence,  trust, 
and  joy. 

One  such  moment  is  enough  to  endow  ^  \\te. 
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We  Bhall  not  intrude  upon  the  first  sacred  felicity  \^ 
when  heart  meets   heart;   the  harriers  of  reserve  and  h  3 
distance  are  thrown  down,  and  it  is  one  hlissM  fiov  || 
of  unhounded   confidence,   and   interchange  of  thought  ||^ 
and  feeling  ...  when  two  made  to  be  one,  feel  them- 
selves one. 

There  was  nothing  to  disguise  now,  and  nothing  was 
disguised.  Only  one  thing  did  Evelyn  keep  hack  — 
her  fortune.  She  let  her  lover  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
thinking  that  he  was  offering  an  asylum  to  one  ia  all 
probability  homeless,  when  he  wooed  her  to  be  his.  It 
made  all  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  right.  So  she  let  him 
talk  away  of  the  future,  and  of  the  sacrifices  she  would 
have  to  make,  and  of  his  hopes,  and  his  means,  as  happy 
lovers  on  equality  talk;  and  she  smiled  to  herself  to 
think  how  it  really  was. 

That  night,  however,  our  prudent  Evelyn,  who  was 
now  come  to  attach  the  highest  value  to  a  fortune, 
for  which,  till  lately,  she  had  not  in  the  least  cared, 
wrote  to  a  certain  old  Mr.  Frere,  who  she  happened 
once  accidentally  to  have  heard  was  one  of  her  mother's 
trustees;  and  really,  except  the  amount  of  her  fortune, 
this  was  almost  all  that  had  reached  her  upon  the 
subject. 

She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Frere,  to  ask  for  a  little 
more  definite  information.    An  inquiry,  which  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  fattiei^^  ^<e^»^Ya%  T£k»xfvs&^  seemed  to 
render  proper  and  natvawL 
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She  had  seen  Mr.  Frere  once,  she  recollected,  at  her 
*tUnt  !Fitzroy's;  but  that  was  aU  she  knew  of  him.  He 
"^vas  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  gentleman  —  an  old 
bachelor  —  had  seemed  fond  of  her  for  the  sake  of  her 
another,  and  had  made  a  few  good-natured,  but  rather 
dull,  jokes  about  being  her  trustee,  and  his  intention  to 
look  sharp  after  any  one  she  should  many. 

Mxa.  iitzroy,  the  reader  may  as  well  be  informed, 
^as  at  this  time  at  Bio  Janeiro,  having  married,  shortly 
after  we  saw  her  in  London,  a  gentleman  who  was  at 
this  time  holding  an  official  situation  there.  This  will 
account  for  Miss  Marston  having  no  place  of  reftige  open 
to  her  at  her  aunt's  house,  when  turned  out  by  her 
father. 

To  return  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Frere. 

Evelyn  recollected  simdry  of  the  above-mentioned 
dull  jokes,  which  had  vexed  her  proud  and  irritable 
spirit  at  the  time.  She  hated  such  stale  common-places 
most  thoroughly;  and  she  had  taken  up  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Frere  was  a  meddling,  vulgar,  old  twaddler,  and  so 
she  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  making  him  a  con- 
fidant as  regarded  her  present  intentions.  The  only 
fact  she  wished  to .  ascertain  could  be  answered  at  once, 
without  leading  necessarily  to  any  farther  explanation. 

Mr.  Frere's  letter  was  some  days  in  arriving;  but  at 
last  it  came. 
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Mb.  Fbebe  to  Miss  Mabston. 

"My  Deab  Young  Lady, 

"I  am  confined  to  my  bed  by  a  sharp 
of  rheumatic  gout,  or  I  would  not  hare  been  so  many 
days,  I  assure  you,  without  answering  your  yery  proper 
and  pretty  letter. 

"After  the  step  my  good  Mend,  your  father,  has 
thought  proper  to  take,  equally  to  the  astonishment  and 
yexation  of  all  his  Mends,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but 
that  I  am  yery  glad  to  haye  had  eyen  the  small  share  1 
took  in  your  mother's  settlement,  by  accepting  a  trustee- 
ship on  her  behalf. 

"Not  that  I  can  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  trouble 
expended  upon  that  account,  for  I  haye  of  course  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  business  from  that  hour  to  this. 
The  settlement  was  arranged  with  your  grandfather's  — 
mother's  father's  sanction  —  Mr.  Marston  being  allowed 
the  use  of  certain  of  the  monies  upon  giying  his  bond 
for  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  your  mother 
upon  his  death;  or,  supposing  he  surviyed  her,  to  be 
diyided  among  such  children  as  she  might  leaye  behind, 
each  child  to  receiye  its  seyeral  portion  on  coming  of 
age.  Mr.  Marston,  if  I  recollect  right,  not  to  be  charge- 
able with  interest  between  the  mother's  death  and  that 
date. 

"Of  course  you  being  the  only  surviying  child,  the 
whole  deyolyes  upon  70^*,  «sA\  tk^^  ^sa:^  ^  xuader  exist- 
ing circumBtaaces,  1  xey>\fi^  "OoaX.  ^^\i.  Vw^  »<i5sa.\s^ 
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Pendence  secured;  for  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
pres^it  Mrs.  Marston,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
^ost  worthless  of  her  sex,  aided  by  the  infatuation  of 
oniB,  exercises  a  very  undue  influence,  and  one  very 
Xnuich  to  be  lamented,  over  her  now  husband.  This 
might  have  occasioned  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  perplexities 
to  you,  if  it  had  not  been  in  your  power  to  hold  your- 
self independent  of  her. 

''I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  up  and  about  again, 
and  to  settle  this  matter  to  your  satisfaction.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  solicitor 
employed;  but  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Marston  myself  and 
obtain  the  necessary  information,  and  see  that  you  are 
put  in  possession  of  your  property  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

''In  the  meantime,  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  upon  me 
for  any  money  you  may  want  at  the  present.  You 
need  make  no  scruple;  first,  because  it  is  owing  to  the 
state  of  my  health  that  you  will  not  be  put  into  pos- 
session quite  so  speedily  as  might  be  desirable;  and 
secondly,  as  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  repay  me  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  at  farthest. 

"I  shall  be  quite  hurt  if  you  will  not  make  a  Mend 
of  me  in  this  as  in  every  other  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

"Yours,  faithfaUy, 

"My  dear  Miss  Marston, 
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It  was  a  life  of  Temfxaes,  great  and  small;  and 
there  was  a  little  remorse  for  her  hard  judgment  of  Mr. 
Frere. 

She  must  accept  an  ohligation  from  him  which  was 
slight  indeed,  and  which ,  hut  for  these  little  twinges 
within,  being  so  kindly  offered,  would  have  been  wiih 
equal  pleasure  accepted.  Kow  it  occasioned  a  secret 
pain.  But  anything  was  preferable  at  this  moment  to 
applying  to  her  feither;  indeed,  she  did  not  know  where 
he  was.  The  hundred  pounds  he  had  sent  had  already 
been  mostly  expended  in  paying  a  few  old  bills  of  her 
own;  she  must  have  a  little  ready  money  for  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  her  marriage.  So  she  wrote  to  Mr. 
Frere  a  very  pretty  letter,  which  pleased  the  old  gentle- 
man extremely,  and  borrowed  two  hundred  pounds.  He 
sent  the  money  by  a  check  upon  his  banker,  drawn  with 
more  satisfeiction  than  any  check  I  verily  believe  that 
he  ever  drew  in  his  life,  for  Evelyn  Marston  had  the 
giffc  of  pleasing  everybody. 

Enviable  gift! 

Behold,  then,  the  two  lovers;  their  wedding^y 
fixed,  and  all  their  Httle  arrangements  happily  made, 
under  the  influence  of  that  charm  which  renders  even 
the  choosing  a  paper  or  selecting  the  pattern  of  a  tea- 
cup a  source  of  delight. 

When  it  actually  came  to  the  planning  where  they 

sbould  take  a  houae,  anA.  ^\i^^  ^'ea^s^^  ^"^sifelishment 

ought  to  consist  oi,  wiiiN^VerL^'^^T^^asfi^  *^^^^^ 
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loyer  Mt  at  the  idea  of  the  very,  very  modest  scheme 
of  economy,  not  to  say  of  priyatlon,  which  pradence 
would  render  necessary;  then,  aad  not  till  then,  she 
persuaded  herself  to  tell  him  with  a  smile  that  he  need 
not  be  so  scrapnlons,  for  that  he  was  not  going  to  marry 
the  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  but  a  young  lady  with 
forty  thousand  pounds  secured  to  her. 

They  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  and  entirely  xmder- 
stood  each  other,  and  had  so  completely  entered  into 
that  blessed  confidence  and  unreserve,  which  is  the 
sweetest,  as  it  is  the  strongest  tie  between  man  and 
wife,  that  he  received  this  intelligence  with  as  much 
and  just  the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  been 
struggling  together  for  years.  He  accepted  most  grate- 
fully, as  one  among  so  many  gracious  gifts  bestowed 
upon  him,  the  power  of  indulging  the  generous  creature 
whose  attachment  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  soul, 
in  those  little  luxuries  which  custom  had  made  almost 
necessaries,  and  the  idea  of  depriving  her  of  which,  had 
occasioned  many  a  pang,  and  marred  his  almost  perfect 
felicity. 

She  was  delighted  with  seeing  him  take  it  so  simply 
and  easily.  It  was  the  last  little  reserve  that  had  re- 
midned  between  them.  Now,  all  was  complete,  and  their 
bHss  was  as  perfect  as  their  hearts  were  faithful  and 
true. 

And  so  £eeted  away  a  month  from  the  im^  oi  bs^ 
£iBt  entermg  Mrs,  Bond's  house,  which,  wwft  m  ^  ^"^^caKft 
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palish  from  Donnington  Abbej.     And  the  day  fixed  for 
their  marriage  arrived. 

But,  long  before  that  day  came,  Armand,  who  had 
felt  considerable  uneasiness  at  the  idea  of  exposing  his 
Evelyn  to  possible  misconstractiony  and  yet  who  felt  it 
impossible  to  tear  himself  away  from  her,  had  persuaded 
her  to  allow  him  to  ask  his  Mend,  Anne  Duglas,  to  join 
him  at  the  little  village  inn.  She  might  thus  act  as  a 
sort  of  mother  and  chaperon  to  Miss  Marston  in  her 
present  peculiar  situation,  —  a  passage  of  life  where 
some  one  female  Mend,  mother,  aimt,  sister,  cousm, 
something  near  and  dear,  seems  almost  indispensable. 

She  coloured  when  he  mentioned  the  subject  She 
was  a  little  susceptible  and  jealous  of  any  reference  to 
her  present  destitution.  She  felt  as  all  young  women  of 
delicacy  must  have  felt  with  regard  to  it. 

"Oh,  certainly!  —  undoubtedly!  —  if  you  think  it 
right  Anything  you  think  right;  but  who  is  this  Miss 
Duglafl?" 

"You  are  not  hurt  at  me,  Evelyn?  —  not  angry 
with  me?"  looking  anxiously  at  the  mounting  colour  of 
her  cheeks. 

"I  am  always  afraid  you  are  secretly  blaming  me." 

"Nay,  my  love;   put  'secretly*  out  of  your  vocabu- 
lary.    If  I  had  reason  to  blame  my  Evelyn,  I 'love  her 
too  entirely  to  do  it  secretly.    Every  thought  of  my 
heart  is  hers,  and  she  Toicrw^  iX..  Qnox  ^sfeoaiasscL^  strange, 
mjr  dear  girl,  and  qmte  ou\.  oiVSaa  wBsmaTi.T^-->s\ 
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tko  fault  of  ours  —  happily  for  us.  Let  this  be  an 
Bamest  of  what  my  Miss  Marston  .  .*." 

"Oh!  now  you  are  really  angry  —  Miss  Marston!" 

"My  own,  then  —  of  what  she  may  expect  through 
life.  I  feared  it  might  vex  you,  yet  I  yentured  to  speak 
Dut.  My  love,  when  I  risk  the  vexing  you,  I  risk 
incurring  the  greatest  pain  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
feel;  but  I  do  it  now,  and  will  ever  do  it,  when  I  think 
[  ought.  Sweet!  generous!  unsuspecting  creature!  But 
you  are  the  mark  of  all  the  eyes  in  this  little  place,  and 
[  never  have  the  enjoyment  of  walking  out  with  you, 
but  I  feel  I  am  doing  wrong,  so  let  us  have  Anne;  she 
Loves  me,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  come,  and  her  pre- 
sence will  set  everything  right,  till  that  blessed  of  all 
days  arrives,  when  there  can  be  nothing  to  be  set  right 
or  wrong  betwfeen  us." 

"But  who  is  this  Anne  Duglas?  —  Old  or  young? 
and  what  is  she  like?" 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  and  day  spent  at  my 
father's  house?  Yes,  I  know  you  do^"  as  she  lifted  up 
her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  little  reproachful  —  "You  know 
nrhether  I  did  or  not  — "  expression. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  do;  well  then,  Anne  Duglas 
w^as  ..." 

"Oh!  was  she  that  dear,  gentle,  rather  middle-aged 
Lady,  very  tiny  and  very  pale;  and  not  pretty,  but 
charming  beyond  measure  —  that  was  so  excessively 
rood  to  me   then?    Why   did   you  "not  ^u^  tajb  ^^osai^^ 
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Armand,  at  first?  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her. 
I  can't  love  people 'very  easily,  I  believe,  and  I  don't 
like  to  be  with  those  I  don*t  love,  when  I  can  help  it, 
that  is  . . .  but  I  love  her  already,  and  shall  love  her 
more  and  more,  I  am  sure.  Oh!  beg  her  to  come,  by 
all  means,  if  she  will  be  so  very  good;  and  to  be  my 
mother,  and  Mend,  and  adviser,  and  fault-finder,  as  yon 
dislike  that  disagreeable  office  so  much,  Armand.  — 
I  know  well,  nobody  will  ever  find  it  a  sinecure." 

The  doctor  was  dead,  and  with  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Anne  Duglas's  means  had  been  very  much  strai- 
tened; stiU  she  continued,  by  strict  economy,  to  make  a 
very  narrow  income,  not  only  suffice  for  herself,  but 
afford  the  means  of  exercising  charity  among  her  poor 
neighbours,  whom  the  vicinity  in  which  she  had  been 
bom  and  bred  threw  in  her  way.  Bu  Chastel  knew  she 
could  ill  afford  to  make  the  journey  at  her  own  expense, 
but  his  present  prospects  rendered  all  Httle  matters  of 
this  sort  of  no  importance.  He  had  done  for  life  with 
that  close  £rugality  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  weigh  the 
cost  of  every  trifie;  and  oh,  what  a  relief  he  found  it! 

It  was  like  being  released  from  a  strait  bandage  over 
the  chest,  which  impedes  motion,  action,  almost  thought 
—  he  breathed  freely  once  more,  and  his  heart,  no  longer 
crushed  and  compressed  by  that  cold  hand  of  excessive 
indigence,  expanded  with  a  delightful  freedom. 

What  he  must  Wve  ^Sassxsj^l  S^  tw^  ta  have  done 
under  other  circumataacea,  i^.  Sa  T^a^^^sJ^  *^  xmj^sss:,^ 
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it  was,  he  wrote  to  his  Mend  to  request  her  assistance; 
a  request  which  was  cheerfully  granted,  and  Anne  Duglas 
was  soon  quietly  quartered  at  the  Black  Bear. 

The  fancy  Evelyn  had  taken  to  her  at  their  first 
meeting  years  ago,  strengthened  into  a  cordial  affection 
and  an  esteem  approaching  to  reverence  when  they  met 
again.  She  had  been  brought  into  communication  with 
but  few  women  in  the  course  of  her  life,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  among  those  few  there  was  not  one  single 
woman  of  merit. 

Merit  is  an  attraction  which  draws  its  like  towards 
it;  but  it  must  be  by  some  fortunate  accident  indeed, 
when  J^merit  attaches  to  itself  worthy  Mends.  Mr. 
Marston,  with  his  low  moral  taste,  and  common-place 
view  of  life;  his  vulgar  love  of  finery,  luxury,  shew;  and 
especially  of  those  conventional  necessities,  which  he 
thought  appertained  to  a  man  of  fortune  —  had  selected 
the  persons  who  were  to  have  charge  of  his  daughter's 
education,  in  a  way  that  might  have  been  expected;  and, 
if  there  was  fortunately  little  really  wrong  in  those  put 
about  her,  there  was  little  to  win  the  affection,  and  no- 
thing to  ensure  the  respect 

We  have  seen  how  like  some  fine,  vigorous  plant, 
Evelyn  had  grown  up  in  a  wild,  unchecked  luxuriance, 
which  had  nevertheless  a  power  about  it,  not  without  its 
value,  and  assuredly  not  without  its  charm.  If  she  had 
learned  little  that  was  good,  she  had  escaped  what  was 
mdically  &lse  or  had. 
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A  certain  jealous  pride  npon  the  part  of  her  father 
had  prevented  her  associating  much  with  other  girls  of 
her  age.  He  looked  npon  those  who  happened  to  liye 
within  reach,  and  upon  terms  of  yisiting  with  his  family 
—  mostly  small  manufacturers  —  with  considerahle  dis- 
dain,  and  as  unfit  to  associate  upon  equal  terms  with  his 
daughter;  so  Evelyn  had  had  little  communication  with 
any  of  them;  and  had,  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
'  others,  been  left  to  the  uninfluenced  development  of  her 
faculties. 

One  of  her  good  qualities  was,  a  most  warm,  ardent 
admiration  for  what  she  approved  and  liked.  We  have 
seen  how  far  enthusiasm,  founded  upon  the  deep,  holy 
sentiment  of  respect  for  his  moral  worth,  had  influenced 
her  with  regard  to  Armand.  The  sudden  sympathy 
which  drew  her  to  Anne  Duglas  was  of  the  same 
nature. 

These  were  happy  days  to  all  parties.  Of  Armand^s 
felicity  let  lovers  speak.  Anne  Duglas  was  very  happy, 
in  the  prospects  of  the  man  she  loved  as  women  love  a 
son  —  and,  perhaps,  had  a  stiU  greater  satisfaction  —  it 
was  such  a  new  and  pleasant  feeling  —  in  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  young 
creature,  who  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  her  own  merits, 
and  to  have  formed  such  a  partial  estimate  of  those  of 
her  fiiends. 

It  was  now  ttie  Yatlet  eiA  oi  wBaast,  «aSw  *^^^*6s&>a 
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was  perfection.     These  three  spent  almost  the  whole  of 
their  time  out  of  doors  together. 

They  did  not  scruple  to  enter  the  deserted  park  at 
Donnington,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnificence  of  the  more 
distant  woods,  though  they  forhore  to  approach  the 
house. 

They  used  to  walk  or  sit  for  hours  under  the  splendid 
beech-trees  for  which  Donnington  was  celebrated,  which, 
towering  like  huge  cathedrals  of  branches-  to  an  enormous 
height,  stretched  out  their  stately  arms  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky,  casting  their  shadows  upon  the  warm 
brown  of  the  crisped  leaves  beneath  them. 

The  women  used  to  take  their  work  —  for  Evelyn 
was  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  time,  —  and  sat 
whilst  Armand  read  aloud,  or  they  would  walk  and  talk 
discussing  things  and  subjects  of  deepest  interest,  all 
new  and  delightftd  to  her.  It  was  like  a  fresh  world; 
it  was  like  being  admitted  into  heaven,  to  the  compauy 
of  angels,  so  it  seemed  to  her.  Something  so  pure,  and 
right,  "and  true;  something  at  once  so  imaginative  and  so 
instructive.  Such  a  world  of  new  thoughts  were  poured 
in  upon  her  mind;  such  bright  lights  kindling,  as  it  were, 
all  around  her.  A  strange  sort  of  wooing,  it  may  be 
thought,  perhaps  —  but  so  it  went  on. 

Anne  Duglas,  however,  thought  there  never  was  a 
lovelier  one,  as,  retaining  her  seat  imder  the  giant  beech- 
tree,   she  would   watch  that   pair  at  a  little  ^tasssy^. 
Evelyn,  walking  hy  Annand's  side,  liet  e^^^  ^<^^  \5:^tl 

Evelyn  Marston,  I/.  ^ 
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the  ground,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  love  and  sweetness 
upon  her  lips,  as  he,  his  head  bent  down  and  close  to 
hers,  poured  that  tale  —  for  ever  repeated  into  her  ears^ 
and  for  ever  new  —  which  opened  to  her  the  sense  of 
the  infinite. 

He  had  to  return  to  London  for  a  few  days,  for  his 
altered  prospects  justified,  nay,  he  felt  required,  some 
alteration  in  his  plans.  He  knew  Evelyn  disliked  the 
idea  of  living  in  the  streets,  though  she  would  have 
cheerfully  submitted  to  it  if  necessary.  Now  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  selecting  a  pretty  house  for  her,  which  stood 
in  a  large  flower-garden  upon  the  south  side  of  London, 
and  aU  that  was  necessary  for  enjoyment  was  united. 
The  place  was  really  charming.  The  rent,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  high;  but  he  felt  that  nothing  would  conduce  to 
his  darling's  daily  comfort  so  much  as  a  pleasant  and 
well-situated  house;  their  income  would  justify  a  little 
extra  expense  to  secure  this  for  her;  and  he  promised 
himself,  by  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his  profession,  to 
set  himself  above  the  necessity  of  any  considerations  of 
this  kind,  by  contributing  his  full  share  to  the  general 
means. 

It  was  his  wish,  now  he  had  provided  for  Evelyn's 

comfort,  to  do  something  to  improve  the  situation  of  his 

father  and  mother.    And  he  pressed  Du  Chastel  to  suffer 

bim  to  engage  a  preUy  \io\xafe  «)ws>ai  ^  o^^ajdat  of  a  mile 

from  the  one  he  had  \ice^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^SjS^Ns^^s^ 
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mother's  comfort,  and  bring  the  two  families  near  to- 
gether; but  this  his  father  would  not  at  present  hear  of. 

"No,  my  son,  that  must  not  be.  "When  such  things 
can  be  done  by  yourself,  and  with  justice  to  the  claims 
of  others,  grateftdly  will  I  receive  the  proofs  of  a  filial 
piety  which  has  been  the  rich  treasure  of  my  life.  But 
I  cannot  take  a  farthing  from  this  dear  girl,  who  has 
made  such  sacrifices  to  her  affection  for  you/' 

"Oh,  you  do  not  know  her." 

"Yes,  but  I  think  I  do;  and  it  is  because  I  think  I 
know  her,  that  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  a  generosity 
of  temper  which  you  may  well  glory  in,  as  I  see  you  do. 
Let  us  remain  here,  my  boy,"  he  went  on,  seeing  Armand 
turn  away  disappointed  for  Evelyn,  as  well  as  for  him- 
self. .  She  had  thought  with  so  much  pleasure  of  doing 
this.  "Don't  be  hurt  about  it,  my  good  fellow;  have  a 
little  patience  with  your  mother  and  me:  there  is  no 
knowing  how  greedy  and  grasping  a  couple  of  old  people 
may  become  as  they  approach  their  dotage.  Explain 
this  to  your  sweet  partner  —  to  my  dear,  dear  daughter. 
We  will  see  by-and-by  what  can  be  done." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Ere  tby  locks  of  golden  light 
Change  to  winter*s  snowy  white , 
And  old  Care  has  passed  his  plough 
O'er  the  sunshine  of  thy  brow.  .  •  • 
Ere  the  rose  has  left  tby  cheek.  .  .  . 
Let  thy  wanderings  be  free 
As  the  butterfly  and  bee , 
And  throughout  the  May-time  hours 
Live  upon  the  sweetest  flowers.** 

Poems  by  Capern.  —  From  the  Examhisr. 

A  FINE  moming  aa  ever  dawned  it  was,  that  shone 
upon  Evelyn  Marston's  wedding-day. 

The  sun  was  sparkling  upon  every  little  casement  in 
the  village;  the  flowers  in  every  garden  were  displaying 
their  gaudiest  colours;  the  trees,  in  the  more  distant 
woods,  were  waving  their  tops  gilded  hy  the  sun's  rays; 
the  hees  were  humming,  and  the  hells  of  the  little  chinch 
were  ringing  merrily,  merrily. 

The  plan  was,  that  the  party,  consisting  of  the  mar- 
ried pair  and  Anne  Duglas,  who  officiated  as  sole  hrides- 
maid,  should  make,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those 
days,  a  tour  together  to  the  lakes,  and  after  spending  a 
little  time  enjoying  the  scenery  there,  return  direct  to 
Xondon. 

They  were  to  ttave\  Vil  «b  \^s^fcJ4.-0Mfia!fc^  ^Ji.  Wm^  the 
£r8t  time  Miss  Maretou  ^mj^  «^^^  ^Tj^Xet^  ^^iosi^.  ^ss&jmsw 
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and  most  intolerable  of  vehicles;  but  she  cared  not  the 
least  for  that  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

True  love  is  a  sweet  magic,  that  turns  everything  to 
gold. 

She  had  half  of  her  two  hundred  pounds  left  still, 
>liich  she  gave  to  Armand  to  help  to  pay  the  piper,  as 
she  said,  and  which  he  would  have  refiised,  for  he  had 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  received  from  Mr.  Marston 
for  the  saloon  still  in  his  pocket;  but  she  looked  so 
seriously  hurt  and  disappointed,  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  repair  his  mistake  as  fast  as  he  possibly 
.uld,  by  puttjthe  n^oney  in  his  purse. 

"Besides,"  she  said,  "I  have  run  a  bill  or  two  at  the 
old  places  for  a  few  things  I  wanted  for  my  wedding 
clothes,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  my  debts,  —  you 
know  we  are  all  one  now.  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
about  them,  for  I  have  been  of  age  six  months,  so  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  something  due  to  me  in  arrear,  which 
will  clear  all  that." 

He  had  used  every  entreaty  in  his  power  to  persuade 
her  to  have  all  her  money  settled  upon  herself;  but  she 
positively  refased  to  allow  a  single  farthing  to  be  tied 
up  out  of  Armand's  power.  She  chose  it  to  be  his,  she 
said.  She  chose,  with  fond  woman's  love  of  dependauce, 
to  receive  everything  from  his  hands.  They  almost  came 
to  a  quarrel  about  it.  On  this  point  she  was  like  a  wil- 
ful child.  She  would  have  her  own  way,  and  he  was 
forced  to  submit  at  last.     Anne  Dug|la&  ^QT£&fsi&Ck%\s>Bsx 
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with  the  consideration  that  by  making  a  will  leaying 
everything,  without  exception,  to  his  wife,  he  might 
himself,  in  another  manner,  fulfil  the  purpose  he  hsA  in 
view. 

And  so  the  bells  rang  merrily,  and  presently  Mrs. 
Bond's  door  opens,  and  the  little  girls  and  boys,  and  men 
and  maidens,  who  stood  assembled  upon  the  green,  with 
broken  furze  and  broom-branches,  now  out  of  flower,  and 
pretty  blue-bells  and  pink  centaury  now  in  fuH  flower, 
and  black  homed  sheep,  and  stunted,  picturesque-looking 
cows;  the  little  girls  and  boys,  some  on  the  green,  b^an 
to  scatter  flowers,  and  others  to  take  off  their  hats, 
and  look  with  all  their  eyes  at  the  forthcoming  biidsl 
party. 

It  consisted  of  only  five  'people. 

The  bridal  pair  and  their  somewhat  reverend-looking 
bridesmaid,  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  had  attended  Miss  Marston  from  a  baby  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  measles  and  hooping-cough,  &c.,  who 
had  .been  asked  to  give  the  bride  awd,y,  and  old  Mrs. 
Bond  herself,  who,  in  a  flowered  silk  stiff  as  buckram, 
closed  the  little  procession. 

The  bride  in  her  white  dress,  quaint,  yet  picturesque, 

as  dresses  at  that  time  of  day  were  —  had  covered  her 

face  with  a  rather  thick  veil;  for  she  did  not  quite  like 

tiuB  walking  through  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  dul- 

dren.     It  seemed  a  pity  ^e  '^'i  ^^\  i^'t,  ^^cei^t  Armand 

btmelf and  wto  caw»  \»  V>^  ^^  *^^  \iT^^^s©s5f«a.  ^^ 
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a  wedding-day?  —  the  members  of  the  bridal  party  were 
not  very  ornamental. 

Evelyn  could  not  help  feeling  a  little;   and  Anne 
Duglas  8tnd  Mrs.  Bond  felt  very  mnch,  that  this  was  not 
quite  the  way  in  which  the  once  proud  heiress  of  Don- 
nmgton  Abbey  ought  to  have  been  attended  on  such  an 
occasion.     But  it  was  only  a  passing  thought  with  her; 
and  with  a  cheerful  submission  to  things  not  quite  to  her 
mind,  which  she  was  beginning  to  learn,  she  reflected  in 
her  simple  phHosophy  —  that  everything  was  mixed  in 
this  world,   and  that  if  this  wedding-day  had  its  dis- 
agreeables, what  would  it  have  been  with  carriages-in- 
four,  saucy  footmen  with  favours,  company  without  end, 
and  an  immense  wedding-breaMast? 

So  she  soon  cleared  away  all  little  regrets  of  this 
kind,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  her  lover  with  a  cheerful 
confidence  within,  that  she  was  doing  wisely  and  rightly, 
which,  if  any  thing  could  have  added  to  Armand*s  cup 
of  happiness,  would  have  filled  it  to  overflowing. 

And  so  the  old  surgeon  stumbles  about  and  gives 
her  away;  and  so  they  are  married;  and  they  come  out 
of  the  church  again,  arm-in-arm,  man  and  wife,  and  the 
beUs  burst  forth  anew  into  joyous  peals,  and  the  sun 
looks  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and  all  things  brighter 
and  gayer;  and  the  men  and  maids  declare  they  are  the 
handsomest  couple  that  ever  was  seen;  which  the  clei^- 
man  confirms  by  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  they  are 
tlie  handsomest  couple  he  ever  mamed*,  asiSL  ^'^  \k5ii^- 
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chaise  stands  ready  at  the   little  gate    of  Mrs.  Bond's 

garden;  and  having  put  on  her  travelling  dress  and  taken 

a  cup  of  chocolate  prepared  by  Anne  Duglas'  own  hands, 

down  the  bride  conies  again,  looking,  as  he  thinks,  like 

something  more  than  earthly,  and  he  pnts  her  into  his 

chaise  with  Anne  Duglas,  and  jumps  in  himself,  and  the 

postboy   goes    rumbling   along    over    the    far-stretching 

common,  with  its  tiny  beUs  of  blue,  its  pink  centaury, 

its  black-homed  sheep,    its  picturesque  cows,    and  its 

broom  and  furze  tangles,  extending  many  a  mile  —  and 

commanding,   as  the  road  winds  onwards,   a  noble  view 

of  wide-extended  coimtry  and  distant  mountains.     All  at 

once  there  is  a  burst  of  Donnington  Abbey,   with  its 

noble   expanse  of  water,  its  woods  behind  woods,  its 

spreading  lawns,  and  crowding  groups  of  deer,  before 

them;  at  the  sight  of  which  Armand  presses  Evelyn's 

hand    and    sighs;    and   she   returns   the    pressure   and 

smiles. 

«  «  «  «  « 

How  they  enjoyed  the  Lakes  together,  needless  were 
it  to  tell. 

They  were  both  fresh  as  two  unspoiled  children; 
for  though  she  had  been  surrounded  with  luxury  from 
her  childhood  —  of  the  best  luxuries  provided  by  the 
All-merciful  for  his  creatures,  her  share  had  been  very 
scanty. 

Liberty  I  The  UToetV.^  V)fck»^  ^^^  ^ysckawj^  the  fresh 
aire   of  the   mountains,   Nrtio\'e»^x£i^   exset^^is^^  \R55sis^;:^ 
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varieties  of  wild  scenery  —  such  as  the  lovely  Lakes  of 
Cumberland  afford  —  of  this  she  knew  nothing.  Still 
more  was  she  a  stranger  to  the  happiness  of  living  with 
one  who  truly  loved  her,  and  whose  mind  reflected  upon 
hers  was  calling  forth  and  expanding  those  faculties 
within,  which  had  been  Ijring  dormant  for  want  of  due 
exercise.  There  is  no  pleasure  a  woman,  such  as  this, 
can  possibly  receive  like  that  of  being  led  and  instructed; 
her  education,  as  it  were,  completed  by  communion  with 
the  man  she  loves. 

Everything  about  Armand  was  delightful  to  her. 
The  sweet  and  polished  refinement  of  his  manners,  his 
genius,  his  cultivation!  and  more  than  all,  his  deep  and 
serious  piety.  This  had  put,  as  it  were,  the  finishing 
stroke  to  her  deep  reverential  esteem. 

A  new  world  —  holy,  mysterious,  intensely  interest- 
ing —  was  unfolded  before  her.  Forms  and  shadows, 
and  vague  notions,  were  exchanged  for  an  awful  sense  of 
.  actual  reality  and  serious  faith.  And  the  germs  of  all 
the  most  sacred  dispositions  of  our  nature,  long  lying  in- 
sensible in  her  soul,  were  awakened  to  life  under  these 
most  propitious  influences. 

Tender  these  young  shoots  were  at  first,  and  feeble, 
but  every  day  added  to  their  wholesome  natural  growth 
and  strength. 

They  used  to  sit  among  the  moimtains,  imbibing  all 
the  poetry  of  the  scene.  Armand  drawing  indefatigably; 
for  now  be  was  happy  and  his  mind  at  e^e,  ^<^  ^-^^^tl 
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for  his  art  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  strength.  ISo  longer 
tormented  with  the  feeling  that  he  must  labour  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  to  secure  the  little  comforts  which  were 
almost  necessaries  to  his  mother  —  that  painful  stni^le 
between  the  disinterested  nature  of  true  art  —  and  the 
duties  of  a  generous  prudence  —  his  genius  seemed  to 
gather  new  strength.  The  Pegasus  was  released  from  the 
dung  cart,  and  spread  freely  his  celestial  pinions. 

Whilst  his  pencil  was  thus  employed,  Evelyn  "would 
read  to  him  from  Shakespere,  Milton,  Cowley,  &c.,  — 
selected  passages  from  the  first  of  our  English  classics. 

Perhaps  with  a  greater  delight,  because  they  were 
mostly  new.  It  was  charming  to  see  how  her  heart 
and  intellect  responded  to  everything,  what  enjoyment 
she  found  in  these  pure  and  simple  pleasures! 

But  I  stop  myself.  The  description  of  felicity  is 
tedious  to  others.  There  is  a  sameness  in  it  which 
fatigues  the  attention  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  such  moments,  when 
all  is  not  only  happiness  —  but  good.  !N"ot  present  en- 
joyment alone,  but  preparation  for  a  still  higher  ftiture; 
such  as  man's  life  in  its  best  aspect  is,  and  ought  to  be. 

I  love  to  see  that  fine  creature  casting  off  one  by 

one  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  coming  forth,  brave, 

kind,  loving,  blessing  and  blest;   and  I  Hke  to  think 

of  that  courageous,  self-denying,   talented  young  man, 

gradually  throwing  oft  \3Saa  ^ewgoii.  ^8\s^<i\^  had  so  long 

oppressed  him,  auSi  \e«n5Mi%  V^  ^^^s^^^  \si  Hr.^  wsas. 
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in  his  joy;  and  also  upon  that  good  and  dear  woman, 
without  an  atom  of  selfishness  in  her  whole  composition, 
who  —  rare,  rare,  gift  —  actually  could  enjoy  happi- 
ness, looking  at  it  through  other  people's  eyes. 

But  she  too  had  her  own  particular  share. 

The  love  with  which  she  had  inspired  Evelyn,  the 
Ixonest  confidence,  esteem,  and  playful  fondness  which 
she  met  with  from  her,  was  a  very  real  felicity  to  the 
lonely  and  loving-hearted  woman. 

One  great  pleasure  of  Evelyn's  was  to  make  Anne 
Duglas  relate  old  histories  of  the  French  Protestants. 
The  mind  and  memory  of  this  pious  woman,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  were  stored  with  them.  An  heroic  history 
it  was,  which  no  generous  heart  can  listen  to  without 
imbibing  something  of  its  brave  contempt  of  suffering 
for  conscience  sake;  cheerftd  self-denial,  ready  sacrifice, 
and  love  and  faith  in  God. 

These  tales,  so  pathetic  and  so  noble,  at  once,  per- 
haps, did  more  for  Evelyn  than  aU  the  rest.  She  drank 
them  in  with  all  the  avidity  of  a  kindred  nature,  and 
was  thus,  unknowingly,  preparing  herself,  if  need  were, 
to  suffer  too.  There  seemed  little  probability,  however, 
of  her  being  called  to  this  test,  for  never  did  lot  appear 
more  securely  happy  than  hers.  It  was  the  enjoyment 
of  an  easy  mediocrity,  with  all  the  pleasurable  excite- 
meht  and  Interest  which  an  artistfa  pioie^Q»ii  ^<^^  \f^ 
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those  who  are  in  one  sense  independent  —  and  yet  aot  L 
altogether  independent  —  of  it.  1^ 


It  was  a  proud  moment  when  Armand  presented  his 
young  wife  to  his  parents. 

He  saw  at  once  in  his  father's  eye,  hy  the  flflBh  of 
astonished  pleasure  with  which  he  met  his  new  daughter, 
how  much  her  first  appearance  had  charmed  him. 

She,  on  her  side,  was  equally  pleased. 

Du  Chastel  had  found  everything  he  most  approved 
and  liked,  when,  to  tell  the  truth,  judging  from  past 
history,  and  distrusting  a  lover's  encomiums,  he  had  not 
anticipated  much. 

She  had  expected  aU  she  could  imagine  of  best:  but 
she  found  still  more. 

Madame  Du  Chastel  lying  languid  upon  her  couch,  for 
her  infirmities  were  gradually  increasing,  took  Evelyn's 
fair  hand,  kissed  and  blessed  her. 

Armand  and  his  wife  returned  to  their  own  home  in 
the  evening;  and  as  they  went  along,  Evelyn  opened 
her  heart;  and  began  to  talk  of  the  old  schemes  upon 
which  she  had  dwelt  with  so  much  pleasure. 

"Why,  Armand,  this  can  never  be.      "We  cannot 

have  a  sweet  cottage  upon  this  delicious  common,  and 

jour  father  and  mother  be  left  living  in  that  odious  dull 

bouBe,  at  that  detesta^Aa  "L^ccoi^ii,   X^m  ^sasi't  and  don't 

mean  that,  Armand.    l\i«^uo\^^^— ^«^^^^sKS5^ 
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it  -^as  —  that  it  could  be  so  bad.  Why,  I  could  not 
^^t  there  for  a  week;  and  your  mother  so  delicate,  and 
your  father  such  a  man! ...  Do  you  know  what  I  have 
been  thinking  of,  Armand?  That  viUa,  a  short  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  "We  passed  it  to-day.  It  is  to  be  let.  It 
is  not  quite  dark  yet;  let  us  have  a  look  at  it  this  very 
evening.*' 

He  did  not  speak;  he  was  so  delightedly  watching 
the  rapid  changes  of  her  countenance. 

"Be  it  so,  my  heart's  treasure.  If  you  can  but 
persuade  my  father.     He  is  a  proud  man  is  my  father." 

"He  will  be  persuaded!  He  will  take  it  from  his 
children.  He  will  accept  it  from  us!  Why,  Armand! 
You  know,  and  he  must  know,  that  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures  in  the  thought  of  our  delicious  money  was, 
that  such  a  man  as  your  father  need  no  longer  languish 
in  a  detestable  lodging-house,  but  be,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  restored  to  his  own  element  —  his  native  element 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  I  am  sure  we  shall  both 
of  us  come  to  loathe  that  sweet  little  hermitage  of  ours, 
if  he  is  to  remain  in  such  a  horrid  place,  which  if  I 
were  condemned  to,  I  believe  it  would  positively  suffo- 
cate me." 

He  looked  at  her;  and  there  was  an  anxious  ex- 
pression in  his  beautiful  eyes. 

"Then  if  we  had  not  had  this  delicious  money,  as 
you  call  it^  I  could  not  have  made  you  happy  after  all, 
Evelyn.     I  am  very  grateful  for  that  moue^  \!&ml' . 
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*'Tliafs  unkind,  Armand;  you  ought  not  to  take  me 
so.  You  know  ...  no,  you  will  never  know  —  what ... 
hut  I  won't  hoast  of  virtues  which,  heaven  be  praised! 
I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise.  Well,  of 
course  you  woil*t  be  vexed  with  me  for  being  very  glad 
we  can  be  as  we  are,  and  for  resolving  never  to  rest 
till  your  father  and  your  mother  are  as  comfortable. 
I  shall  enjoy  nothing  till  then.  Not  even  you,  my 
sweet  adorable  flower-garden,  and  my  Uttle  conservatory 
and  our  elm  and  oak  trees,  and  our  tiny  lawn,  and  my 
aviary,  and  my  dear  birds,  and  my  paroquette  and  all 
the  darling  things  provided  by  my  naughty,  naughty 
lover...  No,  Islington  is  an  abominable  place,  and  yoai 
father's  house  in  that  disgusting  row  perfectly  un- 
bearable; but  if  he  will  not  come  to  me,  I  will  posi- 
tively go  to  him;  —  so  let  us  go  and  take  the  house  at 
once  —  to-morrow." 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  was  the  only  answer,  with 
a  look  ineffable. 

It  was  quite  a  different  affair,  and  he  felt  it  so, 
that  he  should  himself  make  use  of  Evelyn's  fortune  for 
the  benefit  of  his  father  —  or  that  it  should  be  her  own 
spontaneous  gift  —  and  upon  such  conditions  alone 
could  he  hope  to  have  it  accepted.  But  what  she  gave 
words  to  he  had  silently  felt  with  much  pain  that  veiy 
evening,  namely,  ^'b  e.oTiteca&\.\s^V«^^'a.\aa^^iiikei^'8  m^ 
mother's  home  a3vd\na  o^nx\  «sAV^\ia^\^^'^^^f&s^ 
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inth  sadness  upon  the  time  that  must,  in  all  probahility, 
elapse,  before  he  could  do  much  to  improve  it. 

The  generous  vehemence  of  Evelyn,  however,  had 
How  driven  away  all  scruples  as  to  the  employment  of 
her  money  in  this  manner. 

The  next  morning,  before  he  went  to  town  —  for 
at  present  he  still  kept  his  old  quarters  as  a  studio  — 
the  two  walked  together  to  the  place. 

It  proved  to  be  a  very  comfortable  house,  somewhat 
larger  than  their  own,  which  pleased  Evelyn  very  much, 
though  she  declared  the  garden  was  not  half  so  pretty; 
but  she  promised  herself  so  much  amusement  in  beauti- 
fying it,  and  was  so  fuU.  of  schemes,  that  Armand,  in 
addition  to  his  other  satisfactions,  had  that  of  thinking 
that  she  was  provided  with  a  source  of  constant  interest 
and  amusement  in  these  plans  dedicated  to  the  comfort 
of  others.  There  was,  in  fact,  here  a  good  deal  to  be 
done.  At  his  own  home,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  every- 
thing for  her  sake  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  he  had 
left  one  want  unsupplied  —  that  of  employment  —  there 
was  really  nothing  to  improve. 

She  was  all  impatience  to  begin,  and  made  him 
promise  to  call  and  take  the  house  as  he  passed  by  the 
agents  on  his  way  to  town;  and  he  was  but  too  well 
pleased  to  obey  her. 

She  had  thought  before  this  that  nothing  <iQ\M  b^ 
added  to  her  l^appmess;  but  she  found.  t\^\.  ^^a  'v:^'^*^  ^Q' 
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The  new  occupation  waa  like  an  added  charm  to  the 
whole  of  her  happy  life. 

It  was  so  delightful,  not  to  have  a  thought  for  her- 
self, and  to  be  entirely  occupied  for  others. 

For  there  was  no  return  upon  self  in  this.  She 
thought  only  of  Du  Chastel;  the  man  she  so  reverenced 
and  admired;  and  of  his  wife  languishing  under  the  ef- 
fect of  sufferings  for  a  noble  cause.  She  was  bent  upon 
heaping  every  comfort  and  compensation  upon  them; 
and  surrounding  them  with  aU  she  herself  thought  most 
delightful.  But  one  thing,  which  in  her  disinterested 
care  for  them  she  did,  was  a  real  act  of  self-deniaL 
She  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  whole  completed, 
and  to  have  brought  them  to  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise: 
but  the  beauty  of  such  surprises  is  often  rather  impaired 
by  a  little  spice  of  selfish  pleasure  which  mixes  up 
in  them;  and  she  would  not  delay  their  comfort  a  day 
in  order  to  enjoy  this  pleasure.  She  made  her  husband 
take  her  again  to  Islington;  and  there  she  almost  threw 
herself  at  Du  ChasteFs  feet,  to  tell  him  that  the  house 
was  actually  engaged,  and  entreat  him  to  come. 

Du  Chastel  was  not  a  man  to  be  insensible  to  this 
conduct,  or  from  a  false  pride  to  refuse  such  proofe  of 
duty  and  affection.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  and 
his  wife  were  established  at  the  new  house,  and  he  had 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  Du  Chastel  lying 
on  her  coucli  \>y  a  ^eiis^  ^wvxi.^<2rsH  ^-^^^ssa^^  the  ground 
inlialiiig  the  delicio\ia  ^u,  eviw^^*^^  -^V^^^^^^ 
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aomeness  of  the  room  —  its  space,  and  qniet  —  and 
looking  as  she  had  not  done  for  years.  Whilst  outside, 
there  "was  his  new  daughter  to  be  qeen  busy  with  an 
old  man  she  had  akeady  engaged  as  their  gardener  — 
measuring,  and  dicing,  and  planning  a  garden  and 
plantation  for  the  next  year.  For  this  she  had  already 
provided  a  multitude  of  flowers  in  pots,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring nursery-man,  managing  to  improvise  a  garden 
at  the  latter  end  of  summer. 

The  possession  of  these  was  an  especial  enjoyment 
to  Madame  Du  Chastel;  for  they  were  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  so  expensive,  as  to  have  been  quite  beyond  her 
means  even  when  in  easy  circumstances.  Of  course^ 
siuce  their  retirement  to  Islington,  a  pot  of  common 
geranium  or  so,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  all  with 
which  her  husband  or  her  son  could  afford  to  in- 
dulge her. 

Her  passion  for  flowers  had  been  a  feeling  never 
betrayed  —  as  are  the  secret  longings  after  the  quite 
unattainable  —  but  now  it  was  indulged  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. It  was  affecting  to  see  the  enjoyment  she  re- 
ceived, and  Du  Chastel  could  scarcely  retain  his  tears 
at  her  unaffected  ecstasy,  when  he  thought  of  the  years 
in  prison,  the  sober  dullness  of  Spital  Fields,  and  the 
melancholy  ugliness  of  Islington,  all  so  cheerfully  and 
uncomplainingly  endured  by  a  creature  with  so  exquisite 
a  perception  of  sueb  pleasures. 

Evelyn  Maraton,  JL  \(^ 
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"You  love  flowers  very  much,  then,  iny  dear?"  he 
said. 

"I  did  not  know  mjBelf  how  much  I  loved  them 
till  I  had  them,"  she  answered,  burying  her  face  in  an 
immense  nosegay  of  the  finest,  which,  in  a  china  vase, 
stood  upon  a  table  near  her.  "I  really  did  not  know, 
happily  for  me,  what  enjoyment  there  could  be  in  life 
till  to-day.  It  is  like  heaven  —  perhaps  too  much  bo 
—  one  must  not  love  this  world  too  well." 

"You  have  made  one  of  us  very  happy,  my  dear," 
said  Du  Chastel  to  Evelyn,  whom  he  joined  m  the 
garden. 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  all  flushed,  under  an  enormous 
liat,  and  red,  and  almost  ugly  with  hard  work,  for  she 
had  been  labouring,  might  and  main,  with  her  usual 
impetuosity. 

"Are  you  pleased?"  she  said;  "that's  right" 

"Your  mother  is  happier  than  I  thought  it  possible 
for  anything  upon  this  earth  to  make  her.  I  thank  you, 
my  ^eai  Evelyn,  for  giving  me  this  satisfaction.  Hers 
has  been  a  life  of  sacriflces." 

"I  am  so  glad;  and  you,  dear  papa  Du  Chastel,  do 
you  like  it?  —  Promise  me  you  will  like  it,  and  be 
happy  too." 

"It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  help  being  that,"  he 
saidy  with  a  look  that  set  her  heart  bounding. 

Surely  there  ia  no  i^^caJc^  '^^^  ^"^ws^  ^^^  felt  — 
JPuU  of  love ,   ovetft.oW3a%  ^'n^^Sd.  ^<&\«sai.  «s^  5j^ssss»r 
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tion  for  them  all,  and  the  dispenser  of  so  much  enjoy- 
ment to  those  who  had  suffered  so  nobly  and  so  long. 

It  was  like  the  ministry  of  an  angel  —  and  she  ap- 
peared like  a  ministering  angel  to  them.  I^ever  was 
Gui3rthing  so  fascinating  (I  hate  the  abused  word)  as  she 
was  at  this  period  of  her  life.  She  really  seemed  to 
baye  got  possession  of  the  enchanted  cestus.  She 
dazzled  them  all.  She  swam  in  an  atmosphere  of  loye 
—  delicious  intoxication  of  the  heart!  and  she  worked 
away,  whilst  under  her  efforts  everything  seemed  to  as- 
mme  new  aspects  of  beauty  and  comfort.  Du  Chastel 
was  sometimes  almost  uneasy  at  the  lavishness  of  her 
expenditure,  for  she  would  spare  nothing  upon  them  — 
but  he  did  not  like  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  the 
place  in  itself  was  so  small,  that  her  prodigalities  could 
be  no  very  great  drain  upon  an  income  such  as  hers; 
Euad  there  was  something  he  felt  to  be  imgracious  in 
preaching  economy  to  this  generous  extravagant,  when 
the  money  thus  saved  would  be  his  son's. 

He  saw  her  too  wholesomely  happy  in  thus  flinging 
blessings  from  her  horn  of  plenty,  to  find  in  his  heart  to 
preach  prudence. 

Prudence  would  come  when  needed  he  doubted  not, 
[or  the  excellent  good  sense  which  lay  beneath  the  bril- 
liant liveliness  of  her  temper,  had  not  escaped  his  •bser- 
ration,  and  had  completed  his  satisfaction. 

And  so  she  went  on  spending  her  money,  making 
appjr  and  being  happy.     However,  Bome  '^r^y  Q^  ^^«t 
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a  good  deal  of  money  was  spent;  bills  began  to  come  in, 
and  she  to  hear  voices  call  not  quite  in  character  with 
Paradise,  and  to  wonder  she  had  no  letter  from  Mr. 
Frere. 

There  was  a  sort  of  feeling  about  Armand  whi(^ 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  begin  the  subject  of  her 
fortune  with  her.  He  must  leave  all  that  to  herseK. 
She  had  communicated  Mr.  Erere's  answer  to  him;  had 
positively  refused  to  accede  to  his  proposal  of  a  settlement 
and  had  never  mentioned  the  subject  afterwards. 

The  fact  was,  she  was  too  entirely  happy  to  trouble 
herself  about  it.  She  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  men*  would  settle  all  that  among  themselves 
and  that  she  should  hear  fix)m  Mr.  Erere  when  the  money 
was  to  be  paid. 

With  the  usual  deHcacy  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
business,  she  would  have  detested  the  idea  of  appearing 
the  least  greedy  or  impatient  in  any  matter  where  money 
was  concerned,  and  would  have  re&ained  from  writing 
even  if  she  had  recollected  it,  which  she  did  not 

She  thought,  no  doubt,  a  vast  deal  about  her  deHdons 
forty  thousand  pounds,  as  she  termed  it;  but  she  was  in 
no  hurry  to  get  hold  of  it  • —  there  it  was,  and  it  would 
come  in  due  time,  as  summer  comes  without  our  having 
anything  to  do  in  bringing  it  on. 

Sut  now  she  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
ran  herself  into  debt-,  «sA.  ^^  -^^  ^siyjsijos^aad  at  the 
amount  of  the  \>a\a  thia^  ^b^^^a  \fi  «sf«^- 
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The  elder  Du  Chastel  was  of  course  entirely  in  igno- 
rance as  to  the  state  of  her  finances.  He  was  all  the 
day  away  from  home,  and  not  in  the  least  aware  that 
everything,  according  to  his  own  practice,  was  not  paid 
for  in  ready  money.  Armand  could  not  and  would  not 
ask  questions. 

He  was  aware  of  the  state  of  the  case,  but  felt  it 
utterly  impossible  to  interfere.  He  ought  to  have  done 
so  —  but  he  really  could  not,  and  that  large  fortune  of 
hers  entirely  in  his  power.  She  must,  and  she  should, 
do  exactly  what  she  would  with  it.  like  his  father, 
also,  he  satisfied  himself  with  thinking  that  the  place 
was  so  small,  with  all  her  plans,  she  could  not  spend 
anything  very  enormous  upon  it;  and  indeed,  there  was 
a  moderation  and  good  taste  in  her  proceedings,  which 
was  a  warrant  that  though  liberal  to  prodigality,  there 
was  no  senseless  extravagance  in  her  schemes.  A  few 
hundreds  taken  out  of  her  capital,  if  need  were,  would 
set  all  right,  and  no  great  harm  done. 

He  should  soon  be  able  to  replace  the  money  by  his 
professional  exertions;  for  one  thing  he  had  resolved  on, 
to  settle  every  farthing  belonging  to  her  upon  herself,  as 
soon  as  ever  it  should  come  into  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**Poftt  eqnitem  Mdet  atra  cnra.* 


Latin  Delzctds. 


So,  whilst  Armandy  busy  with  his  pencil^  puts  this 
subject  of  money  aside,  and  Du  Chastel,  whom  nothing 
can  peiBuade  to  give  up  his  clerk's  place,  sits  at  his  desk 
all  the  day,  bills  begin  to  come  in  in  a  very  disagreeable 
manner,  and  she  has  now  no  millionaire  of  a  father  to 
send  them  to,  secretly  proud  of  his  daughter's  extra- 
vagance, and  of  his  own  power  to  disregard  it.  She  felt 
that  she  must  stand  to  the  payment  herself,  or  hand 
them  oyer  to  one  to  whom  troubles  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  as  laughing  matters,  would  be 
subjects  of  anxious  and  painful  importance;  at  least,  till 
this  delicious  forty  thousand  pounds  of  hers  was  paid. 

She  could  not  bear  to  worry  Armand  with  these 
things  when  he  came  home  of  an  evening,  exhausted 
with  that  peculiar  species  of  exhaustion  which  foUows 
the  labour  of  composition  —  longing  for',  needing,  abso- 
lutely requirii^  —  rest  of  nerve  and  braia.  She,  in 
her  love  —  that  divining  love  which  teaches  everything 
concerning  its  object,  had  early  learned  to  understand 
what  this  state  was,  and  it  had  been  her  delight  to  mi- 
nister, by  every  tender  provision  and  affectionate  inven- 
tion, to  that  rest  oi  BOialL — VJsaaX.  ^^^:^  ^^sciss^  indolence 
the  body  at  sach  a  \i3nfe  x^ajP^ie^. 
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When  Annand  returned  it  was  as  to  an  Eden  of 
peace,  such  as  can  long  exist  only  in  poetic  dreams. 
Even  love,  such  as  hers,  can  secure  this  to  a  man  but 
for  brief  intervals  of  time;  but  she  improved  the  day  be- 
fore her,  and  worked  the  machine  of  Kfe,  so  that  nothing 
cross,  vexatious,  ot  irritating  should  iuvade  the  sacred 
repose  of  genius. 

So  she  hid  the  bills,  and  smoothed  her  somewhat 
anxious  brow,  and  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  the 
matter,  but  to  put  aU  delicacy  in  her  pocket,  and  write 
to  Mr.  Frere. 

She  especially  loved  delicacy  about  money  matters, 
and  was  upon  that  subject  almost  unreasonably  proud. 
But  her  husband's  rights  and  comforts  were  in  question, 
and  pride  and  delicacy  were  given  to  the  winds. 

EvEiTN  TO  Mb.  Fbebe. 
"Mt  deab  Sib, 
"I  have  been  hoping  every  day  to  hear  from  you, 
and  that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  at  good  Kurse  Bond's, 
would  tell  me  you  were  better,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  re- 
ceive my  grand  secret     I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you 
with  my  aflFairs  till  I  knew  that;  for  as  I  had  made  my 
choice,  and  as  nothing  could  alter  my  determination,  I 
thought  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  advice,  or  even  your 
sanction,  in  spite  of  the  jokes  of  old  days.     Well,  then, 
I  am  married^  and  to  a  man  of  the  highest  T^raonal 
jaezit,  83  well  as  of  an  ancient  f aimiy  ^  acA  -vjltM^^scks^^^ 
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descent,  which  I  believe  you  care  for.     He  has  every 
perfection  in  the  world  but  one,  which  was  the  last  I 
needed  to  regard  —  he  has  no  money  but  what  he 
makes  himself;  and  that  is  not  much  and  comes  in  very 
uncertainly.     But  I,  thinking  that  I  had  plenty,  have 
been  rather  extravagant  in  one  or  two  things  —  wMch, 
after  all,  if  I  had  to  do,  I  should  do  again,  so  I  need  not 
pretend  to  be  the  least  bit  sorry.     But  I  should  be  glad 
to  pay  for  my  own  fancies  with  a  little  of  my  own 
money;  and  if  you  could  be  so  very  kind  as  to  get  it  for 
me   without   inconveniencing    my   father,  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"Ever  truly  yours, 

"Evelyn  Du  Chastel." 

She  waited  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience  for  an 
answer  to  this  epistle,  but  it  was  several  days  before  she 
received  one. 

Her  own  letter  was  then  returned  to  her  in  an  en- 
velope, deeply  lined  with  black,  and  with  a  note,  in  a 
delicate  female  hand,  containing  these  words:  — 

"Deab  Madam, 

"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  uncle,  Mr. 
Frere,  died  last  night.     He  had  received  your  letter  a 
few  days  ago,  and  laaA \>eea.  %)^^  \a  ^^srasfe  ^    He  was 
very  fidgetty,  and  aamo^aa  \o  «iis^«t\\.,  \ss3i&»v^^:^^s^ 
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C(mimiiiiicate  it>  and  refused,  as  in  ordmary  cases  he  had 
done,  to  dictate  a  reply  to  me,  saying  there  was  no  great 
Ixurry  —  when  he  was  hetter,  he  would  write  himself. 
Be  appeared  a  good  deal  worried  with  its  contents.     On 
the  Saturday  night  he  found  himself  suddenly  growing 
worse,   and  upon  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  his  questions 
and  anxious  demands  for  the  truth,  declaring  him  to  he 
in  danger,  he  called  me  to  his  hed-side,  and  showing  me 
the  letter  under  his  pillow,  said  I  was  to  take  it  and 
return  it  unread  to  the  addre^  which  he  gave  to  me; 
and  inform  yeu  that  he  had  written  twice  to  your  father 
upon  the  business  there  mentioned  —  but  had  received 
no  answer,  and  feared  his  letter  had  miscarried  —  and 
that  as  it  was  now  impossible  for  him  to  do  more,  he 
would  beg  of  you  to  write  without  delay  to  your  father, 
when  everything,   he  was  sure,  would  be  settled  im- 
mediately to  your  satisfaction.     Even  this  little  exertion 
seemed  to  be  too  much  for  my  poor  uncle,  who  soon 
after  feU  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  in  which  condition  he 
breathed  his  last,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all  his 
Mends,  &c. 

[So  on  for  a  page  more,  concluding  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  signed] 

''Isabella  Fbebe." 

This  was  a  shock. 

She  felt  the  loss  of  Mr.  Frere  much,  for  she  had 
beig^un  to  look  upon  him  as  her  fiieud.  aiA  ^a  ^^  ^^^ 
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dependence  upon  her  side  of  the  question;  but  that  was 
little  compared  to  ihe  pain  almost  approaching  to  hofior, 
with  which  she  contemplated  the  idea  of  addressiiig  her 
father  for  the  first  time,  after  all  that  had  passed,  upon 
such  a  subject 

So  anxious  as  she  had  been,  when  the  communica- 
tion was  again  opened  between  them,  that  it  should }» 
in  a  soffcened  and  gracious  spirit  upon  both  sides, 
now,  to  appear  in  such  an  unamiable  light!  making 
first  adyances  only  to  ol|]tain  her  money!  Besides,  she 
had  too  much  quickness  and  discernment  into  character 
not  to  have  perceived  that  liberal  to  herself,  and  fond 
of  spending  money  as  Mr.  Marston  undoubtedly  was, 
there  was  nothing  put  him  more  out  of  humour  than  to 
be  asked  to  pay  it.  He  gave  her  lai^e  sums  from  time 
to  time;  but  when  she  had  once  ventured  to  ask  him 
for  her  allowance  which  was  in  arrears,  she  had  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  had  determined  her  never  to  do 
so  c^ain.  She  took  her  remedy  by  running  up  bills, 
which  her  father  paid  when  she  was  not  present;  and 
she  was  spared  the  scene  which  usually  accompanied 
the  humble  and  obsequious  prayer  of  some  unfortunate 
tradesman  to  have  his  account  settled. 

Numbers  of  people  have  more  or  less  of  this  un- 
reasonable iujustice  about  them  —  ready  enough  to  spend, 
and  most  unwilling  to  pay. 

E velTO  "was  not  tkxm^  «ifccvxs^TDk«^  Vxi  ^  ^isioj^jreeable 
things  because  tixey  o\i%\vt  \ft  \)fe  ^^^.  '^^^ia^^^^ 
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iiQsitated  about  a  week  longer,  and  then  the  state  of  her 
afiBedrs  became  so  indent,  that  there  was  no  remedy;  and 
'Write  to  her  father  she  must. 

80  one  morning,  as  soon  as  Armand  and  Du  Chastel 
had  started  for  town,  and  she  knew  there  was  no  danger 
of  being  interrupted,  she  resolutely  sat  down  to  begin 
this  unpleasant  task,  having  first  locked  the  door. 

Her  little  writing-table  stood  in  a  window,  which 
gave  a  view  of  her  pretty  garden,  and  which  was  now 
open.  Through  it  she  looked  upon  the  two  or  three 
noble  trees  belonging  to  the  little  domain,  their  branches 
gently  waving  up  and  down  in  the  soft  wind.  The 
£ower-garden  full  of  carnations,  china-asters,  geraniums, 
and  other  later  summer  flowers,  was  most  gay  and  cheer- 
ful. The  bees  working  in  some  glass  hives  which  Armand 
had  procured  for  her,  and  which  were  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  to  her  inquiring  and  active  spirit,  were 
busy  at  their  tasks  among  the  flowers;  little  birds  were 
creeping  about,  without  seeming  to  be  a&aid  of  the 
beautiful  Angora  cat  which  lay  basking  under  the  window 
in  the  sun.  A  Japan  peacock,  which,  with  his  mate, 
had  been  lately  added  to  her  collection,  was  sweeping 
his  brilliant  many -eyed  train  over  the  grass-plot;  her 
own  little  Bully,  in  his  gilded  cage,  was  singing  his 
merry  heart  out;  and  her  green  paroquet  was  climbing 
about  in  a  white  rose-tree,  that  festooned  the  side  of  the 
house  where  she  was  placed. 

She  sat  there,  paper  before  her,  anA  ^u  m\iSNa.^\ 
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Bometimes  biting  the  quiU,  meditating  how  best  to  bepi; 
sometimes  starting  up,  to  look  after  the  proceedings  of 
one  pet  or  another;  then  drawing  chair,  table,  everyiliisg 
as  close  to  the  window  as  she  possibly  cotdd,  that  she 
might  drink  in  copious  draughts  of  the  enjoyment  which 
scenes  like  the  present  afforded  her. 

She  was  so  very  happy!  life  was  such  a  beautifol 
precious,  complete  thing,  in  spite  of  all  her  troubles! 
Her  spirit  was  so  thoroughly  harmonized,  and  all  wiliun 
so  peaceM,  that  the  little  nervous  irritation  with  wbich 
she  had  seated  herself  to  her  task  subsided,  and  she  felt 
that  sweet  confidence  which  leads  one,  in  a  temper  such 
as  hers,  to  believe  in  the  diffusion,  far  and  wide, 
of  that  element  of  love  in  which  they  are  rejoicing, 
and  in  a  universal  sympathy  and  good-wili  upon  all 
sides. 

So  after  one  more  visit  to  the  window;  one  more 
putting  out  of  her  head  to  savour  the  fresh  air,  and  the 
sweet,  fisdnt  smell  of  the  flowers;  one  little  word  more  to 
puss  and  the  peacock;  —  she  sat  down  resolutely,  dipped 
her  pen  in  the  ink,  and  thus  began: 

"My  deab  Fatheb, 

"I  have  been  very  sorry,  &c.*' 


''No  ...  That  \b  iwA.  \t  esaafc^iLir 
TeaiB  up  the  ahee^t,  «aaL\ife^2Q&  ^sgaca. 
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"My  deab  Fatheb, 

"I  am  truly  repentant,  &c." 

''No..." 

Tearing  up  the  sheet,  and  beginning  again. 

I  believe  half-a-dozen  at  least  had  been  torn  up 
)efore  one  was  finished. 

She  did  not  like  this  much  better  than  the  others; 
)ut  she  was  arrived,  through  mere  weariness,  at  that 
x>int  when  every  fresh  attempt  that  is  made  only  seems 
ess  successM  than  the  last 
*  This  was  the  letter  as  it  stood  finally:  — 

"My  deab  Fatheb, 

"I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
tiow  very^  very  much  pain  I  have  felt  in  the  recollection 
of  what  passed  between  us  a  short  time  ago. 

"I  think  still  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
ingry  with  me  for  saying  so  —  that  I  was  not  wrong 
in  taking  the  resolution  I  did;  but  I  was  exceedii^ly 
WTong^  in  the  manner  in  which  I  asserted  it;  and  I 
lumbly  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  for  my 
iideness  and  violence,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

"You  will  also,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  view  with 
indulgence  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  was  so  unhappily 
situated,  though  in  great  measure,  owing  to  my  own 
BBHilt,  I  acknowledge  —  and  I  think  you  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  pardon  me  when  I  teU  you,  that  all 
nj-  hopeB  and  anticipatioTiB  of  good  and.  '^^^^m^^^V^K^^ 
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been  far  more  than  realised.  The  great  personal  merit 
—  to  say  nothing  of  the  high  and  nnblemished  descent 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  connected  myself,  wiU,  I 
trust  and  believe,  atone  in  your  eyes  for  the,  as  regards 
myself,  very  trifling  disadvantage  of  being  poor. 

"So  forgive  me,  dear  sir  — -  foi^ve  your  Evelyn, 
and  receive  her  into  favour  once  more,  and  she  will 
never,  never  displease  you  by  the  violence  of  her  temper 
again.  She  thinks  she  can  promise  this  now.  She  has 
learned  better  things,  she  hopes,  &om  the  admirable 
examples  with  which  she  is  surrounded. 

"And  now,  my  dear  father,  I  come  at  last  to  that 
part  of  my  letter  which  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  me  to 
write  —  that  if  it  had  not  become  an  urgent  duty, 
which  I  owe  to  many  innocent  people,  I  think  I  could 
never  have  brought  myself  to  do  it.  Mr.  Frere  was  so 
good  as  to  say,  that  he  would  spare  me  this  great  pain, 
and  take  the  writing  to  you  upon  himself;  but  poor  Mr. 
Erere  died  the  third  of  this  month;  and  though  he  had 
written  to  you  twice,  not  knowing  your  precise  address, 
he  fears  his  letters  may  have  miscarried. 

"I  believe  you  are  expected  at  Sonnington  this  week, 
and  so  I  venture  to  address  you  there. 

"And  now,   my  dear   father,    the   mention  of  Mr. 

Frere's  name  will  have  opened  to  you  the  business  upon 

which  I  am  now  obliged  to  write  myself.     Will  you  be 

80  very  kind  as  to  t^W.  xaa  NiWi  \  «ss\.  \ft  ^>=^^  to.^  ^^ 

what  steps  I  oug^it  t«i  taka,  X*^  >^^  ^^^'^  ^«ei«^^^\ 
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^y  mother's  settiement?  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
^Tong  or  indelicate  in  first  mentioning  the  subject.  I 
^ye  often  heard  you  say,  that  in  business  a  man  knew 
toothing  of  Mends  or  relations;  and  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  think  I  am  right  in  attending  to  it.  I  am 
Indeed  constrained  to  do  so;  for,  knowing  of  this  money, 
t  must  confess  to  you  that  I  have  been  perhaps  a  little 
imprudent  in  laying  out  certain  small  sums  in  a  manner 
it  is  impossible-  for  me  to  regret,  yet  which  has  exposed 
me  to  applications  from  various  tradesmen,  who  all  iaj 
that  they  have  heavy  payments  to  make,  and  want  their 
money;  and  you  may  conceive,  my  dear  papa,  how  very 
dreadful  it  is  to*  me  to  put  poor  men  to  inconvenience 
through  my  want  of  foresight.  And  I  feel  this  more 
than  ever,  now  that  I  know  a  little  by  experience  what 
a  horrid  thing  it  is  to  owe  money  and  not  be  ready  to 
pay.  So,  indeed,  I  shall  be  excessively  grateful  if  you 
will  put  me  in  the  way,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can,  to  get  my  money.  And  now,  my  dear  father,  let 
me  repeat  my  sorrow  for  my  many,  many  faults,  to  you 
and  everybody,  and  beg  you  to  accept  this  submission 
from  your  ever-affectionate  daughter, 

"Evelyn  Du  Chastel." 


The  letters  did  not  usually  come  in  of  a  morning  till 
the  gentlemen  were  gone  to  town.     Ske  ^«a  ^^  ^^'^ 
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upon  thiB  oocasicm,  for  she  wished  to  receive  the  an- 
:xiously- expected  one  from  her  father  when  she  was  by 
herself. 

Having  once  broken  the  ice,  the  tide  of  natuial 
affection  flowed  full  and  free  again.  She  hoped  now 
for  a  hearty  reconciliation  between  them.  Though  slie 
had  not  said  it,  she  relied  upon  his  own  feelings  to  show 
him,  that  if  she  had  offended  against  him,  he  had  far 
more  really  and  essentially  injured  her-,  by  the  wife 
he*  had  introduced  into  the  family.  She  relied  upon  the 
inherent  justice  of  human  nature  for  suggesting  all  that 
might  be  urged  upon  her  side;  her  own  business  was  to 
make  the  best  atonement  for  her  share  of  fault,  by 
a  candid  confession  and  entreaty  for  forgiveness. 

So  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  letter  with  only 
additional  impatience,  because  she  felt  all  would  be 
right  then,  and  the  painful  wound  in  one  comer  of  her 
heart  Anally  healed;  for  it  is  most  certain  that  the  more 
she  advanced  in  moral  worth,  and  the  tenderer  and  better 
she  grew,  the  more  the  misunderstanding  with  her  father 
weighed  upon  her. 

Three  days  —  four  days  elapsed  —  at  last,  the  letter 
came.  She  seized  it  with  an  impatient  hand.  This  time 
she  did  not  sit  down  to  read  it  by  the  pleasant  open 
window  of  her  little  drawing-room,  but  running  up  into 
ber  bed-room  and  boltimg  the  door,  she  knelt  down  by 
the  aide  of  the  \>e4,  oa^ai  ie»ji  ^  i^^-w^x  — 
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Mb.  Mabston  to  his  Daughtek. 

"I  did  not  get  your  letter  till  yesterday,  or  I  should 
have  answered  it  sooner. 

"I  am,  of  course,  very  much  gratified  by  your 
expressions  of  regret  for  conduct  I  shall  ever  think  per- 
fectly and  entirely  inexcusable.  TTevertheless,  I  might 
have  forgiven  what  then  passed;  but  I  cannot  forget, 
though  you  seem  altogether  to  do  so,  that  you  have,  to 
the  unpardonable  violence  of  words,  added  the  more 
serious  undutiftdness  of  acts  such  as  no  parent  will,  or, 
in  my  opinion,  ought,  to  forgive. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  got  among  such  extra- 
ordinarily excellent  and  admirable  people,  who  are 
repairing  the  effects  of  the  remarkably  bad  education 
you  seem  to  think  you  received  in  your  father's  house 
and,  of  course,  the  very  bad  example  set  you  by  that 
father,  as  you  appear  to  imply,  when  you  please  to  allude 
to  one  of  his  sayings,  in,  I  must  say,  what  I  think 
a  satirical  and  insolent  manner. 

"But  I  have  no  wish  to  recriminate.  After  all  that 
has  happened,  the  less  we  see  of  each  other  the  better. 
I  am  happy  in  the  affection  of  a  devoted  and  amiable 
creature,  who,  though,  perhaps,  not  distinguished  for 
intellectual  accomplishment,  high  blood,  and  unblemished 
descent,  of  which  you  seem  to  boast  so  much,  possesses 
qualities,  and,  above  all,  has  made  sacrifices  for  me, 
which  ensure  my  everlasting  gratitude.  1  \5a^fe  ^ks?qs\s/^^ 
and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  it,  othet  cbSiiSaeG.  \k>  ^qj^"^ 

liveij/n  Marston.  II,  '  v\ 
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the  place  of  one  I  long  imjastly  regarded  as  my  only 
child,  but  who  has  taken  care,  by  her  conduct,  to  prove 
to  me  what  is  the  reward  of  injustice. 

"With  respect  to  the  settlement  of  which  you  speak, 
and  the  inquiring  about  which,  though  not  acknowledged, 
is  evidently  the  sole  reason  of  your  vmting  at  all;  — 
the  only  thing  I  can  say  is,  that  no  such  settlement  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  existence.  It  is  for  you,  or  your 
trustees,  to  produce  it,  which,  when  you  or  they  are 
able  to  do,  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  in  getting  the  money  for  you;  but  all  I  can 
now  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  is,  that  I  know  of  no  settle- 
ment being  in  existence,  and  I  think  the  sooner  you 
get  such  an  unfounded  notion  out  of  your  head,  and 
retrench  your  expenses  accordingly,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  you  and  all  parties. 

"John  Makston." 

She  fell  forwards  with  her  head  upon  the  bed,  by 
the  side  of  which  she  had  been  kneeling,  and  so  she  lay 
insensible  —  She  never  knew  for  how  long. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  found  she  had  slipped 
down  to  the  floor,  and  lay  there  vnth  the  letter  fast 
clenched  in  her  hand. 

Por  some  time  after  she  had  opened  her  eyes,  she 
remained  in  a  dreaToy ,  \i?)^i-^ciTL'8>^\w5fi»  ^Svss^  ^  \sKt  eyes 
Trandering  over  the  ceV^^  m^  ^  -r^y^^  «l^^^^>^  ^^ 
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Jomething    very   dreadful    had    happened,    but   utterly 
incapable  of  recollection  what  it  was. 

By  faint  degrees,  however,  her  faculties  and  memory 
returned;  she  began  confusedly,  and  then  more  and  more 
clearly,  to  recoUect.  The  oppression  left  her  brain  to 
gather  round  her  heart;  it  lay  on  her  breast  like  lead. 

Slowly,  at  last,  she  rose  from  the  floor;  but  it  was 
to  £ei11  back  again  by  the  bed  upon  her  knees. 

And  there  she  prayed. . 

I  will  not  presume  —  not  dare  to  repeat  the  words 
of  that  humble,  fervent,  submissive,  real  prayer  —  the 
first,  perhaps,  she  had  ever  made  in  her  life. 

"Out  of  the  depths,"  in  the  extremity  of  its  distress 
the  soul  called  aloud,  uttering  its  heart-rending  cries 
of  helpless  misery.  And  the  voice,  which  from  out  of 
the  depths  doth  thus  cry,  is  heard. 

There  was  no  rebellion  —  no  repining  —  no  thinking 
it  hard. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  she  had  listened  to  those  tales 
of  heroic  submission,  to  sufferings  and  horrors  indescribable 
in  the  cause  of,  and  in  obedience  to,  Gtod, 

Here  was  she  summoned  to  one  of  those  acts  of 
submission  which  the  best  have  been  called  upon  to 
offer  in  the  cause  of  Christ  —  and  what  was  she^  imper- 
fect, faulty  as  she  was,  to  be  spared,  or  to  refuse  the 

DUp? 

She  prayed  for  courage  —  for  heTBeAi,  ioT  ^<etsi.  ^^t 
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herself  most  of  all  —  the  cause,  though  the  innooent 
cause  of  this,  their  second  ruin. 

Then  came  a  great  terror  over  her.  That  terror  of 
debts  it  is  impossible  to  pay,  which  well  nigh  drives  ilie 
firmest  temper  to  despair;  but  now,  she  remembered 
passages  of  that  scripture,  which,  with  her  husband,  she 
had  been  lately  led  to  study;  and  she  knew  there  was 
One  who  had  promised  that  as  was  the  day,  so  should 
the  strength  be. 

This  was  the  second  eventful  change  of  her  Hfe. 

True  love  had  done  much.  This  trusting  appeal  to 
God  did  fax  more. 

She  rose  firom  her  knees  strengthened,  and  calmed. 


Still  that  was  a  day  of  many,  many  tears. 

Such  affecting  recollections!  such  cruel,  soul-piercing 

thoughts!  . 

She  could  not,  without  a  melting  of  ihe  heart,  and  us^ 

pity  for  herself,  mingled  with  her  pity  for  others,  recall  jso 

the  plans  she  had  laid  for  the  happiness  of  the  man  she  1 

loved,  and  those  they  both  loved.     The  easy,  peaceful  I 

life,  of  which  the  sweets  had  been  already  tasted,  and  I  e^ 

the  advantages  already  experienced,  in  the  leisure  and  i 

Aeedom  from  care  and  \a\>ano\xa  -^t^-r^jass^.l^ist^^^  morrow,  I  ^ 
which  Iiad  enabled  laex  AixaaiA  \ft  i2L^^^^\fe^saasf^^^«!^^^  V^ 
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scruple  to  those  higher  walks  of  art  to  which  it  was  the 
ambition  of  his  life  to  aspire. 

With  what  delight  had  she  read  in  that  bright, 
eloquent  eye,  on  his  return  home  Jfrom  his  studio,  not 
only  the  fine  imaginations  which  had  been  occupying 
him  there,  the  grateful,  worshipping  love  with  which 
her  devotion  was  repaid! 

Oh!  she  well  knew  that  love  would  never  fail  her. 
But  woe  to  her!  No  longer  his  help  and  his  support  — 
the  blessed  means  of  bringing  comfort  and  ease  of  mind 
among  them  —  but  the  cause  of  added  expenses  —  of 
debts,  difficulties,  distresses  without  end! 

She  had  found  him  at  least  unembarrassed  —  if 
poor.  She  had  plunged  him  into  inextricable  per- 
plexities. 

Sometimes  her  terrors  at  this  view  of  the  subject 
were  almost  too  great  to  be  endured.  She  ran  about 
the  room  Hke  one  distracted  —  beating  her  head  against 
the  walL 

Then  on  her  knees  she  fell  again,  and  cried  for  help 
md  mercy.  Then  she  rose,  calm  and  strengthened,  once 
more. 

So  passed  the  day  till  his  return. 

Armand  came  home  about  six  o'clock,  more  cheerful 
3ven  than  usual. 

He  had  been  working,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction, 
ipon  a  subject  which  he  had  feared  would  prove  too  am- 
dtiouB  for  him;  but  those  inspiratioiiB  vj\axAi  ^"Ci^>  "CkS^ 
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fiom  ouiaelyeS;  but  from  a  something  out  of  ooisdves, 
had  been  most  propitious  this  day.  He  had  excelled  his 
own  most  sanguine  es^ctation,  and  was  fiill  of  happi- 
ness. Happy  as  none  but  an  artist,  under  the  conyictioii 
of  a  triumph  over  difficulty,  can  understand. 

He  was  not  usually  gay  —  life  had  been  too  haid 
for  that  —  that  dancing  of  the  spirits. 

Even  his  gladness  was  serious  —  but  this  evening 
he  whistled  as  he  opened  the  little  garden-^te,  and 
entered  the  house,  calling  joyously  for  Evelyn. 

"Evelyn!  Evelyn!  where  caa  you  have  hidden  your- 
self, Evelyn?" 

"I  am  up-stairs,"  answered  a  Mnt,  trembling  voice, 
from  the  bed-room  door. 

He  was  there  in  three  bounds. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  love?    Are  you  ill?" 

But  she  threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  and  buist 
into  a  wild  flood  of  tears. 

"What  is  it,  love?  —  What  has  happened?"  tenderly 
pressing  h^  to  his  bosom,  as  she  squeezed  herself  s^ainst 
it,  as  if  she  would  have  dieltered  herself  fix)m  every  evil 
there. 

"What  is  it,  my  love?  —  speak,  my  darling  Evelyn — 
speak.  What  can  have  happened?  Speak  my  love!  — 
my  sweet  one,  speak!" 

She  lifted  her  head  from  his  breast,  looked  up  once 
into  Mb  eyes,  then  iio^^^  ^^  \ksaA.  ^^ea^^  and  there 
was  a  fresh  torrent,  a  ^erj  ^^\^^6,^  ^iXees^ 
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"My  loye!  —  my  lote!"  he  could  only  repeat  and 
tnurmur  every  fondest  expression,  in  tones  the  most 
endearing. 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  stop  crying. 

At  last  she  looked  up  again,  smiled  sadly  in  his  fiBicei 
and  said, 

"My  dearest  Armand,  you  are  ruined." 

"How!  —  what!  -^  how  so,  my  darling!  Euinedl 
WeU,  never  mind,  if  I  am.  It's  not  the  first  time,  you 
know,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 

He  had  not,  of  course,  the  least  idea  of  what  she 
meant  by  their  being  ruined. 

"Ah,  you  think  it  is  some  little  trouble  about  my 
bills  —  do  you  not?" 

"Why,  yes,  my  sweet  one,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth, 
I  do.  I  began  to  suspect  my  little  spendthrift  was  laying 
out  upon  that  cottage  she  has  made  so  delightful  for  our 
poor  mother,  rather  more  than  ready-money  paid  for. 
Do  you  know,  my  own,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  ad- 
ministering a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  some  day  or 
3ther.. ." 

"Oh,  don't  —  don't!  your  way  of  speaking  kills  me* 
irmand  —  Armand  —  I  thought  I  was  bringing  you 
comfort  and  independence  when  I  gave  myself  to  you. 
Do  you  know  you  have  taken  a  penniless  be^ar  to  your 
arms?" 

"How!  —  what!" 

''I  have  no  fortune  —  no  settlemeiA.*    TSast^  %%  ^^ 
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> 

settlement  . . .  All  has  been  a  deception  and  a  fable.   1 
have  not  a  penny  of  my  own  in  the  world." 

"Ko  fortune!  no  settlement!  —  my  own!  own!  own!" 
with  an  indescribable  burst  of  pride  and  joy  —  he  called 
it  selfish  joy  —  "And  do  you?  —  haye  yon?  . . .  trusted 
yourself  to  me?" 

"Kever  —  never  would  I  have  been  a  burden  to 
you,  Armand,  if  I  had  only  known ..." 

"Don't  say  that  —  that  is  the  only  unkind  thing  you 
ever  said  to  me.  Ah!  my  Evelyn,  would  you  not  share 
poverty  with  me?" 

"My  own  poverty!  —  gladly,  proudly,  willingly;  — 
but  yours?" 

"Your  own  and  my  own  —  my  own  and  your  own. 
Are  we  not  one  —  soul,  body,  thought,  heart,  everything, 
my  Evelyn?"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  extreme  sweetness. 
"We  are  the  same  thing  —  thank  Him  who  joined  — 
nothing  but  death  can  part  us!" 

She  threw  her  arms  again  around  him;  again  her 
head  dropped  upon  his  breast.  She  lay  there  for  a  little 
time  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss,  which  nothing  could  take 
away. 


After  this  first  efEusion  of  feeling  was  over,  Evelyn 
took  up  her  father's  letter  and  gave  it  her  husband  to 
read.     She  had  luckily  igiT^aet^^^  ^  ^^"^1  ^1  V^sst  o^^i. 
To  her  surpriBe,  Amm^^  ^^xaa^wst^  «Dcc^ssvia.Hft 
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her  letter  than  Mr.  Marston's.  He  did,  in  fact,  care  very 
tnuch  that  she  should  go  up  justified  in  what  she  had 
said.  He  was  always  afraid  of  her  being  run  away  with 
ly  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper. 

He  read  her  letter  and  returned  it  to  her,  saying  — 

"My  love,  this  is  really  a  charming  letter;  now,  give 
me  the  other." 

He  read  this  twice  over,  then  folded  it,  and  returned 
it  in  silence. 

The  first  words  he  uttered  were  — 

"Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  share  a  dry  crust 
with  your  husband,  Evelyn?" 
«Ah!...'^ 

And  once  more  one  of  those  bright  lambent  smiles 
played  over  her  countenance,  which  were  so  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful. 

''Can  I?... 

"Oh,  you  naughty  Armand,  you  know  whether  you 
aeed  ask  that." 

"And  can  you  love  me,  and  will  you  love  me  so 
well,  that  you  can  find  joy  enough  in  my  joy,  to  furnish 
El  life  with  happiness?...  for  there  will  be  little  other 
for  us,  my  dear.'* 

"I  want  nothing  —  I  wish  for  nothing  —  I  care 
for  nothing;  I  never  did,  for  anything  but  you!"  again 
bursting  into  tears,  then  checking  them,  and  snuling. 
^ If  yon  won't  care  —  and  you  don!t  c^^^^  ^sAWa^sssa 
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you  don't  —  I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  whilst  I  liave 
you/' 

These  were  not  the  mere  words  of  the  moment 
Neither  then,  nor  ever  after  it,  did  she  cast  one  regretful 
thought  upon  herself.  She  wished,  hoped,  feared, 
agonized  only  with  reference  to  him;  and  such  devotion 
is  indeed  a  talisman  that  sheds  light  and  balm  upon 
every  hour  of  darkness  or  of  anguish. 

Composed,  and  even  happy,  they  went  down-stairs 
together,  and  she  sat  down  to  make  her  husband's  tea. 

After  that  was  over,  they  began  quietly  to  talk  over 
what  was  to  be  done.  He  had  no  reserves  now:  they 
were  at  last  upon  an  equality;  and,  selfish,  as  he  called 
himseK  for  the  feeling,  he  could  not  help  rejoicing  in 
and  enjoying  it. 

"Let  us  begin,"  he  said,  "by  making  a  list  of  all  we 
owe  —  it  is  not  much,  I  believe;  but  these  things  momit 
up,  and  we  shall  be  more  comfortable  when  we  have 
settled  how  to  pay  them." 

Then  the  colour  flew  into  Evelyn's  face. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

"The  devotion  of  the  passion  when  it  kneels 
At  its  shrine,  and  all  the  marvels  of  a  woman's  truth  reveals/* 

John  Edmund  Bxade. 

"Well,  my  child,"  said  Armand,  "what  now?  Don't 
look  so  very  much  ashamed,  my  darling,  of  the  last  act 
of  generous  imprudence  you  will,  perhaps,  ever  in  life 
be  able  to  perform.  We  shall  manage  to  pay  your  little 
bills,  be  they  what  they  may;  and  the  mistake  you  were 
under,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  pleasure  to  my 
father  and  mother;  —  that  I  may  be  a  fool,  but  I  can't 
regret  it." 

Thus  cheered  and  heart-warmed,  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  went  to  a  little  scrutoire  chest  of  walnut-tree 
wood,  which  she  called  her  own,  to  look  out  these 
terrible  papers. 

In  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  opened  the  wrong 
drawer,  and  there  was  a  scream  of  joy. 

In  her  ecstasy  she  shut  the  drawer,  ran  to  her 
husband,  sank  down  beside  his  knee,  and  kissed  it 

"Oh,  thanks!  thanks!  thanks!  I  never  once  thought 
of  it     It's  there!  —  it's  there!" 

"What 's  there?"  —  he  thought  it  was  the  settlement, 
for  he  had  understood  the  history  of  the  missing  settle- 
ment  confaaedly. 
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"Not  the  settlement!"  she  cried,  divining  his 
thoughts,  "but  something  —  something  I  had  forgot! 
That  vrill  do  —  more  than  do!  —  Oh,  I  am  so  grate- 
ful!" 

""Well,  my  own,  what  then?" 

She  hurried  back  to  the  little  desk,  and  dragged  out 
a  drawer.     It  was  filled  vnth  trinkets. 

"I  had  forgotten  them  quite  —  quite  —  quite  fo^ 
gotten  them.  Esther  must  have  put  them  there  when 
she  unpacked  —  oh,  I  am  so  grateful  —  so  deeply, 
deeply  grateful!" 

He  was  grateftd  too;  for  in  spite  of  his  affectionate 
assurances,  vdth  a  view  to  spare  her  pain,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  appalled  at  the  prospect  before  them. 
Privation,  even  penury  was  little,  but  debt,  and  no 
ineans  of  paying  it,  was  awfiil. 

"All  these  pretty  things,"  he  said,  playfully,  "hidden 
so  long!" 

"I  was  ashamed  to  wear  them  in  your  family,"  she 
said.  "I  felt  like  that  Roman  lady  —  I  foi^et  her 
name  —  I  had  better  jewels;  I  thought  so  little  about 
them  lately,  that  I  had  ended  with  quite  forgetting  them. 
I  never  imagined  of  what  value  they  would  become 
to  me." 

"And  must  all  your  pretty  things  go?"  said  he, 
looking  wistfully  and  lovingly  at  her. 

"Gol"   she  cxiei  —  "^  ^^  ^'Q^  ^^1  ^jssja^^  and  a 
great   many    otiner    pxe^^:^  ^^^Km^  \««^^^.   ^Wk^.  ifs^ 
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ion't   think  I   really   care   for   anything   of  that   sort 
Armand?  You  can't  really  think  bo?" 

"My  love,  what  we  have  been  accustomed  all  our 
lives  to  possess,  becomes  necessary  to  us.  Things  are 
almost  indispensable  to  my  lovely  Evelyn,  which  those 
who  have  never  had,  never  want.  I  only  grieve  over 
the  thousand,  thousand  sacrifices,  great  and  small,  of 
which  this  is  but  an  earnest.  You  will  have  to  pay 
dear  for  your  unworthy  choice,  my  Evelyn." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  —  I  don't  care  one  single  farthing  for 
all  such  nonsense!  !N'o,  Armand,"  she  said,  more  seriously, 
^I  have  learned  among  you  to  look  at  things  differently, 
md  I  hope  to  show  you  I  have  been  the  better  for  the 
esson." 

Ajid  so,  comforted  by  this  mutual  love,  and  sup- 
)orted  by  that  strength  which  "moves  mountains,"  they 
vent  to  rest  that  night.  Tired  and  exhausted,  however, 
hey  both  were,  after  the  great  shock  they  had  received, 
md  Evelyn  had  a  splitting  head-ache  —  for  neither  love 
lor  faith  will  prevent  splitting  head-aches  being  the  con- 
sequence of  terrible  blows,  agonies  of  distress,  and 
showers  upon  showers  of  tears. 

But  she  sighed,  and  sobbed  like  a  child  recovering 
rom  a  storm  of  grief,  to  renewed  peace  and  sunshine, 
"ather  than  like  a  woman  accustomed  to  suffer.  She 
lad  not  yet  learned,  as  all  sooner  or  later  do,  that  the 
itories  of  actual  life  close,  not  like  those  of  books,  with 
p^rmanejatijr  peacefal  end  —  no,  not  ^]ca^s^  \5afc  ^SM^ 
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eurtain  Ib  drawn,  and  ilie  last  breatiti  breathed,  and  '%e 
spirit  hath  returned  to  God  who  gave  it." 

like   an   over-excited   child,    she   was   soon  slum- 
bering; —  but  Armand  could  not  sleep. 

Since  the  fatal  discovery,  his  thoughts  had  been  so 
occupied  with  her,  that  he  had  found  no  time  calmly  to 
reflect  upon  his  situation.     His  love  and  admiration  for 
her   only   increased   with    every   fresh  outburst  of  her 
spontaneous  nature.  He  loved  her  entirely  and  altogether. 
Even  her  veiy  faults  were  dearer  in  his  eyes  than  the 
best  qualities  of  other  people.    But  the  new  and  brighter 
light  in  which  her  character  had  appeared  this  evening, 
tried  by  that  unerring  touch-stone  —  adverse  fortune, 
had  made  him  feel  as  if  untlL  that  moment  even  he  had 
not  appreciated  her  as  she  deserved.     And  that  was  true 
enough  —  she  had  not  even  known  or  understood  her- 
self. 


1 


It 


Who  can  know  what  Is  in  man,' till  what  himself  he  is  be  proved?  '* 


"Now  i  know  that  thou  lovest  me." 

When  the  immense,  the  mysterious,  the  inexplicable 

sacrifice  demanded  had  been  oflPered,  in  faith  —  rational, 

logical,  right-reasoned  faith  —  that  the  God  the  patriarch 

served  must  know  best,  and  that  which  he  commanded 

must  be  right! 

So,  io  compare  hiunan  life  with  human  life,  existence 
in  its  small,   individuA  B.c,eiifi»,  ^WkfioL  "^^  ^^jr^  V<i«sons 
bung  up  for  the  colltem^^a.^wi  ^i '^^  ^bss^^  —  ^Hs. 
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^Dies  to  pass  in  every-day  history.     It  is  not  until  we 

*^ave  been  tried  that  we  can  tell  what  is,  or  what  is  not, 

^  us.     It  is  not  till  we  have  proved  our  coat  of  mail, 

4at  we  know  its  welding  and  temper.     It  is  not  till  we 

put  off  our  armour,  that  we  are  entitled  to  rejoice  in  the 

Wing  put  it  on. 

The  manner  in  which  Evelyn  rose  to  this  fierce 
encounter  with  unexpected  and  overwhelming  evil,  was 
"Worthy  of  a  nature  —  fine  as  it  sprang  from  the  ori- 
ginating Hand  —  but  wonderfully  ennobled  and  im- 
proved by  the  influences  which  had  lately  borne 
tipon  it. 

The  time,  it  is  true,  had  been  short  —  but  then  the 
power  had  been  great. 

Armand  gazed  upon  her,  as  there  she  slumbered, 
with  a  deep  esteem,  mingled  with  his  tenderness,  such 
as  even  he,  with  aU  his  love,  had  not  yet  felt  before. 
She  was  fast  asleep,  her  eyelids  still  swollen  and  red 
with  crying,  but  tranquillity  the  most  perfect  upon  her 
brow  —  reposing  under  the  shelter  of  her  husband's 
wiiig,  and  really  and  truly  so  completely  resting  upon 
him,  and  upon  that  One  on  whom  that  husband  rested, 
as  to  be  quite  at  peace. 

He,  as  Adam  might  have  done,  "leaning  half  raised, 

hung  over  her  enamoured;"  but  as  there  he  lay,  resting 

upon  his  elbow,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  that  sweet  sleeping 

face  of  almost  childlike  peace  and  security  —  he,  the 

Benons  and  earnest  husband  and  masx  —  ^\!cw;i\i,  l^^sa% 
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in  years,  he  most  thoroughly  was  —  remained  thought-  |r  n 
ful  and  wakefiily  finding  it,  indeed,  impossible  to  sleep.  \^ 
He  was  endeavouring  to  reflect  calmly  upon  this  most 
unexpected   event,   and   to  realise  the  consequences  it 
must  necessarily  entail, 

Armand  did  not  feel  inclined,  as  Evelyn  had  na- 
turally done,  to  give  up  the  matter  at  once  without 
further  effort.  A  very  little  exercise  of  thought  sufficed 
to  convince  him,  that  what  Mr.  Marston's  letter  asserted, 
even  so  far  as  it  went,  if  true,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  doubt,  could  not  be  the  whole  truth;  and  that  though 
no  settlement  might  exist  now,  —  even  supposing  that 
to  be  a  fact  —  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  no 
settlement  there  had  ever  been. 

It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Frere  could 
have  written  in  the  terms  he  had  done,  if  the  whole 
were  a  delusion  upon  Evelyn's  part,  as  her  father 
seemed  to  wish  her  to  understand.  The  more  he  re- 
flected, the  more  he  felt  persuaded,  that  foul  play  there 
had  been  somewhere  or  other,  and  what  he  had  seen  of 
Mr.  Marston  —  with  all  due  reverence  to  him  as  the 
father  of  Evelyn  be  it  spoken  —  did  not  at  all  tend  to 
allay  his  suspicions. 

Armand  had  been  already  knocked  about  enough  in 

the  world,  to  know  that  strange  —  almost  incredible 

things   are   done   every  day,   and  especially  in  money 

matters,   by  very  twi-a^enmv^ ^^^^<fc\  ^av^ha  had  some 

way  arrived  at  ttie  coivm^ai^  ^JoaX.  ^^"^  '^  ^'^s^  ^rssssrt 
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ly  anything  to  which  a  man  who  has  surrendered  him- 
self to  mammon  may  not  be  led. 

The  disappearance  of  the  settlement  seemed  scarcely 
maginable,  without  Mr.  Marston's  connivance  —  to  say 
hB  least  of  it.  It  was  impossible  he  should  be  ignorant 
)f  its  existence.  The  stupidest  idiot  that  ever  was 
allowed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed  at  the  altar, 
Qust  have  been  aware  of  such  a  circumstance  —  if  such 
ircumstance  there  was.  And  to  suppose  that  a  man 
dde  awake  Kke  Mr.  Marston,  could  possess  such  child- 
ike  ignorance,  was  an  idea  too  preposterous  to  be  enter- 
edned,  for  a  moment. 

So,  as  he  lay  there  resting  on  his  elbow,  soothed  to 
uiet  meditation  by  the  sound  of  those  gentle  breathings, 
K-  to  him  as  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  cushat  dove  —  he 
jrived  at  two,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  indisputable  con- 
clusions: first,  that  a  settiement  there  was,  or  had  been 
—  and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Marston  knew  all  about  it. 

Now  Armaad  was  a  very  high-hearted,  noble- 
empered,  generous  young  feUow,  and  had  in  him  as 
ittie  of  that  muckworm  spirit  which  is  always  grsisping 
ifter  money,  as  any  mau  in  the  world;  but  he  was  as 
•ar  as  possible  from  that  weak,  half- indolent ,  half- 
jowardly,  half -morbidly- delicate  temper,  which  leads 
nany  a  one  to  yield  to  oppression  and  manifest  injustice, 
*ather  than  assert  their  rights  with  courage,  and  resist 
n  a  just  and  righteous  spirit  the  invaftiou  oi  ^<9rc<^'^^ 
rhetber  aa  zieapects    themselves   or    ot\ieT».     1^Q«fe  ^^ 

^pe/yn  Marston.  II,  -^«^ 
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peoially  as  respects  others,  is  this  hrave  spirit  to  be  ap- 
proved; and  indeed,  none  commands  more  univeisally 
the  sympathies  of  the  world.  "Whatever  we  may  think 
it  right  to  yield  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  regards  OTl^ 
selves,  it  is  manifest  we  have  none  to  waive  or  Irarter 
away,  even  from  the  best  motives,  the  just  claims  of 
jother  people.  There  she  lay,  the  wife  of  his  boBom, 
helpless  and  impoverished;  and  he  was  at  her  side  — 
elected  by  God  to  befriend,  support,  and  protect  har. 
And  so  help  him  God,  that  duty  to  her  he  would 
perfonn. 

He  was  not  going  to  bother  himself  or  perplex  his 
clear  insight  into  right  and  wrong,  by  remembering  that 
his  own  interests  were  bound  up  with  hers.  And  that 
people  might  say  —  "that  it  was  all  very  fine  talMng, 
but  of  course  he  was  as  glad  to  get  the  money  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  hers.''  He  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
fine  talking  this  way  or  that.  His  duty  to  his  wife  lay 
plain  before  him,  and  he  troubled  himself  not  with 
minor  considerations.  It  was  his  duty  to  protect  her, 
and  protect  her  he  would  —  even  though  it  should  be 
against  her  own  father. 

And  as  this  vow,  pure  and  high,  and  as  disinterested 

: —  I  will  pledge  myseK  for  it  —  as  ever  was  registered 

in  ieaven,  let  people  think  what  they  will  —  As  this 

yow  WS3  roistered  m  \^  \i^'w^>  V^  ^aw^^^  down  and 

kiaaed  that  lovely  CTunawiix^  ^\x^V,  ii;sMSas^^«s^^x\«^ 
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^nence  of  hair  like  that  of  a  oherab.     And  his  kiss 
Was  as  that  of  the  sunbeam  from  heaven. 

Other  subsidiary  resolutions  followed  upon  these  more 
Bspecially  important  ones.  For  one,  he  resolved  not  to 
alter  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  with  his  wife.  It  was 
)0S8ibley  so  excessively  ignorant  was  she  of  business, 
hat  Mr.  Marston's  letter  might  satisfy  her.  Indeed,  at 
•resent,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  had  entered  into  her 
ead  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  That  conviction  he  would 
ot  disturb.  If  his  endeavours  at  obtaining  redress  should, 
I  he  feared  after  all,  prove  finiitless,  why  add  to  the 
un  she  must  be  called  upon  to  undergo,  the  suspicion 
•  her  father's  unworthiness?  If  the  settlement  were  re- 
jvered,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  disclose  the  secret, 
necessary;  but  even  in  that  case  it  was  quite  possible, 
lat  some  plan  or  other  might  be  hit  upon  piously  to 
Isguise  the  truth  from  the  daughter. 

To  go  as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning,  lay  the 
atter  before  his  father,  and  profit  by  the  assistance  of 
lat  wise  and  experienced  friend's  advice,  was  what  he 
3xt  settled  with  himself  to  do;  and  infinite  was  the 
ipport  and  comfort  he  felt  in  the  thought. 

A  parent  who  is  a  real  friend,  is  indeed,  an  inap- 
reciable  treasure  in  human  life.  One  who  loves  —  not 
J  the  rest  of  the  world  loves  —  in  spite  of  their  per- , 
»nality,  self-love,  and  selfishness  —  but  with  them  all 
-  with  their  faults  as  with  their  qualities  —  who  under- 
md,  or  ought  to  understand  us  "weli,  iox  "^^  «xfe  ^^*^^ 
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same  flesh  and  blood,  and  temperament  as  themselyee; 
probably  of  much  the  same  tastes,  passions,  wants  and 
wishes.  A  parent  is  one  who  has  already  gone  through 
that  life,  which  men  so  vainly  wish  they  could  liye  oyer 
again  with  their  dear-bought  experience;  and  who  moie 
nearly  than  any  one  else  on  earth  can  do,  reflects  that 
experience  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own. 

Du  Chastel  was  a  father  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
—  a  father  such  as  fathers  should  be;  but  Armand  was 
that  which  is,  perhaps,  rarer  still  —  a  son  such  as  sons 
should  be. 

Oh!  but  domestic  love  and  harmony,  and  mutoal 
well-deserved  respect,  is  a  precious  thing.  It  is  —  to 
use  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  applied  to  a  still 
nobler,  more  momentous  subject,  faith  —  "the  fruit  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  parent  of  love.  It  is  obedience,  and 
it  is  humility,  and  it  is  a  shield,  and  it  is  a  breastplate; 
and  a  work,  and  a  mystery,  and  most  pleasing  to  feel. 
By  it  we  stand,  and  by  it  we  walk,  purified.  It  gives 
great  patience  to  suffer,  and  great  confidence  to  hope, 
and  great  strength  to  do.  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment which  flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of  Aaron,  and 
filled  the  sanctuary  with  its  rich  perfume."* 

At  last  his  thoughtful  brow  began  to  smooth  itseK; 

.  sleep,    peaceful  sleep,   which  not  always  forsakes  the 

wretched  or  the  anxious,  settled  upon  his  eye-lids;  the 
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arm  that  rested  against  his  pillow  gently  relaxed;  and  it 
Was  not  till  the  sun  shot  its  rays  upon  his  face,  and  the 
morning  air  blew  fresh  and  cheering  through  his  window, 
find  the  sailing  swallows  and  their  little  hangii^  broods 
Were  heard  twittering  together  from  under  the  eaves, 
that  Armaad  awoke  to  recoUect  where  he  was,  and  what 
had  happened. 

Evelyn  was  already  up  when  he  opened  his  eyes. 

She  had  found  him  fast  asleep,  at  a  very  unusual 
hour  for  him,  and  guessed  how  it  had  been;  so  she  had 
opened  the  window  to  let  in  the  air  he  loved  upon  his 
face,  and  had  gently  crept  about  the  room,  dressing  her- 
self so  as  not  to  disturb  him  by  the  least  noise;  and  that 
done,  had  sat  down  upon  a  chair  by  his  pillow,  and  the 
first  thing  he  opened  his  eyes  upon  was  her  bright, 
cheerful  face,  from  which  every  trace  of  the  distress  of 
the  preceding  evening  had  disappeared. 

Evelyn,  too,  had  been  making  her  reflections,  as  she 
lay  awake  that  morning,  watching  the  advancing  light. 
And  she,  a  sound-tempered,  honest-hearted  girl  as  she 
was,  had,  like  her  husband,  divested  herself  of  all  those 
fine,  over-wrought  sentiments,  which  she  felt  would  now 
only  serve  to  increase  the  general  uneasiness. 

Her  bitterest   pangs  had    arisen   from   the   contrast 

which  imagination  would  draw;     between  the  brilliant 

perspective  of  the  future,  in  which  she  had  taken  such 

delight^  —  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which,  she  had. 

looked  upon  herself  as  the  harbinget  oi^^o  xaasK^  ^g^s:^ 
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gifts  to  the  man  she  loved;  and  her  present  position  as 
the  source  of  so  many  additional  and  heavy  evils.  Em- 
harrassment,  the  consequence  of  her  own  heedless  ex- 
penditure; a  load  of  debt,  in  the  place  of  the  ease  and 
independence  with  which  she  was  to  have  endowed  him. 
She  was  become  a  burden  where  she  had  hoped  to  haye 
been  a  strength  and  support.  A  fresh  occasion  for  thoee 
innumerable  daily  diMculties  and  minor  perplexities  with 
which  it  is  so  hard  for  genius  to  contend;  instead  of  the 
delighted  spiii^  from  which  so  much  freedom  and  proe- 
perity  was  to  arise. 

These  things  passed  before  her  mind  in  mournful 
review  —  but  what  was  to  be  done?  Sit  down  and 
indulge  all  these  feehngs,  amiable  and  generous  in  their 
origin, but  most  painful  and  weakening  in  their  o£fect?... 
No  —  no.       • 

That  was  not  the  way  she  took  it  at  alL 

She  loved  him  —  faithfully,  truly  loved  him.    And 

now  she  asked  herself  how  could  she  best  serve  him  in 

this  misfortune?  Why,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  and 

the  worry,  and  the  irritation  of  troubles,  which  she  saw 

but  too  plainly  must  inevitably  come;  by  taking  care  not 

to  add  upon  her  side  to  them.     She  knew  well  that  as 

she  suffered  through  him,  so  he  would  suffer  through 

her,  and  that  a  cloud  upon  her  face  would  occasion  him 

more  distress  than  any  other  vexation  or  difficulty  that 

could  arise.     So  she  t^aoVift^^  ^'crcaa  ^\i5s^  ^asas^t^  she 

woidd  keep  up  a  good  ii^osi  iot  \^  ^ai&a. 
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Following  this  train  of  thought  she  presently  fell  to 
reflecting  what,  after  all,  this  wealth  which  she  had 
prized  for  his  sake  was  really  worih}  and  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  herself,  by  looking  the  matter  bravely  in 
the  face,  to  estimate  what  was  the  real  might  of  that 
armed  man  —  poverty;  and  how  he  was  to  be  met. 
ind  then,  as  will  happen  to  those  who  thus  dare  to  look 
it  objects  as  they  are,  she  felt  astonished  as  much  as 
jomforted,  by  perceiving  the  innumerable  quantity  of  things 
►nee  imagined  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  which  as  mere, 
luperfluities  could  at  once  be  dispensed  with. 

Let  any  who  find  themselves  in  embarrassed  circum- 
itances,  do  as  this  high-spirited  girl  did  —  dare  the 
nonster;  look  him  sternly  i^;i  the  face;  and  strip  him  at 
>nce  of  the  vaiu  pretences  by  which  he  scares  the  feeble 
nto  —  oh!  what  nameless  horrors,  and  what  sms! 

Let  them  pause  and  eye  him  firmly  as  you  would  , 
lome  furious  bully.     Measure  him  from  head  to  foot, 
Look  what  his  terrors  are  made  of. 

"Want  of  the  power  to  command  a  decent  appearance 

—  that  is  to  say,  an  appearance  like  the  rest  of  the 

vorld. 

What  is  appeanmce?  what  is  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Visions. 

Want  of  luxuries  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed; 

)e  manful,  and  cast  them  away;  they  perish  in  the  using. 

Want  of  bread? 

Wbj^,  if  it  comes  to  that 


i 
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Most   oftien    He  who   sends   the   difficulty  likewise 

sends  the  way  to  escape,  and  if  He  do  not It  is 

the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  to  him  seemeth  good.    Let  ns 
veil  the  fsuoe  like  Caesar  hefore  the  inevitable,  and  die. 

Anything,  everything,  better  than  slavery  to  firand, 
dishonour,  and  sin.  Those  basest  harbours  of  refage  of 
the  weak  and  the  cowardly.  Courage!  Courage!  Accept! 
—  accept  everything;  all  the  variety  of  terrors  expressed 
by  that  fearful  word  ruin!  As  the  martyr  accepts  the 
stake  —  rather  than  be  false  to  righteousness,  truth, 
and  God! 

To  hesitating,  fluctuating,  feeble  natures,  these  things 
are  very  hard.  Let  us  pity  them  and  judge  them  indul- 
gently; but  let  us  rejoice  when  we  find  a  cheerful,  hope- 
ful, brav€^  good  spirit,  like  that  of  this  fine  girl;  and 
bless  and  honour  her  accordingly.  Bless  her  for  an  ex- 
ample of  what  people  ought  to  do  when  the  whole  fabric 
of  their  worldly  fortunes  falls  into  dust  around  them. 

It  was  the  first  reward  of  this  right  way  of  thinking, 
and  this  generous  spirit  of  resolution,  to  see  the  delight 
with  which  her  husband's  eye,  anxious  and  dim  when  it 
first  opened,  fastened  upon  her. 

"That  is  right,"  he  said.  "I  see  how  you  mean  to 
take  it.  Thank  God  for  this  unspeakable  gift!  —  a  spirit 
like  yours." 

At  breakfast  tiiey  sa\,  mA  \aS^<b^  ^l\svM&wiRa*^  and  all 
&ie  exaggeration,  oi  iee^fe  ^^  Y^^  ^^^^^  "^^  t^ss^ssss^ 
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210  more  in  le^nrit  for  her.     She  lamented  no  more  in 
spirit  for  him. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  wholesome  and 
strengthening  in  business  —  real  pen  and  *ink  business. 
Whilst  they  were  making  out  bills,  and  calculating  re- 
sources, she  might  almost  have  been  called  gay. 

"I  intend  to  take  my  father  on  my  way  into  town 
ttis  morning,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  consulting 
Mm  as  to  what  our  first  step  ought  to  be.** 

"Of  course  one  of  the  very  first,"  she  said,  anxious 
to  forestall  him,  and  spare  him  the  pain  of  having  to 
Propose  a  sacrifice,  "will  be  to  give  up  this  house.** 

"I  am  afraid  so  my  love,  indeed.** 

"Not  a  doubt  about  that.  We  must  make  a  budget 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  look  out  some  nook  which  our 
present  resources  can  command.  It  will  be  hard  work,  I 
fancy,  till  you  have  sold  some  grand  picture  or  another, 
which  will  set  all  the  world  in  amaze;  and  then  the 
river  Pactolus,  that  you  were  talking  about  the  other 
night,  will  begin  to  fl.ow  again.*' 

"I  fear,**  said  he,  shaking  his  head;  "if  I  have  to  get 
our  living,  I  must  have  done  with  grand  pictures,  and 
take  to  sign  and  wall  painting  again.  Eh!  Evelyn? 
Grand  pictures  are  costly  things,  both  as  regards  time 
and  materials;  and  if  one  fails,  ruinous  things.  Dear  chick, 
you  must  be  content  to  see  me  return  to  the  saloons 
again, '^ 
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''Ah!  that  saloon!  and  those  days!  Sweel 
naughty,  wilful  days!  Well!''  smothering  a  i 
must  be  as  it  must  be  —  poor  Armand!...f 
guine  as  you  were!" 

''Keyer  mind;  all  is  best  as  it  is,  excej 
faults.  Who  knows  whether  I  ever  should  b 
a  grand  painter  —  probably  not.  I  am  bes 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  a  la  Boucher^  1 
pretty  well;  but  I  must  be  off.  I  will  leave 
whilst  I  am  out,  disagreeable  enough,  but  be 
once  —  let  us  have  a  List  of  everything  we  < 
world,  and  then  a  committee  of  ways  and  me 
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CHAPTEK  Xn. 

"Meet  is  it  changes  sboald  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rast  in  ease, 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 
All  bat  the  basis  of  the  soul.** 


Tenmtbon. 


"Fathee,  we  are  rained  a  second  time.  My  Evelyn 
"Will,  I  fear,  prove  a  beggar;  and  we  are  all  of  us  en- 
tangled in  difficulties  occasioned  by  expectations  most  just 
upon  her  side,  but  which,  I  fear,  are  based  upon  no- 
thing." 

Mr.  Bu  Chastel  listened  to  Armand's  narrative  with 
some  little  of  that  feeling  which  had  been  the  iaiat 
spontaneous  sentiment  of  his  son;  a  sort  of  joy  that  they 
should  henceforward  all  staud  upon  an  equality.  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear;  but  it  is  not  always  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  sense  of  obligation.  If  there 
were  a  failing  deep-rooted,  not  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
subdued  and  well-disciplined  character  of  Bu  Chastel,  it 
was  pride  of  this  nature.  Sweetened  as  all  Evelyn's 
gifts  had  been,  by  the  unaffected  pleasure  she  took  in 
bestowing  them,  Du  Chastel  could  not  help  at  times  ex- 
periencing that  disagreeable  sensation  which  the  French 
express  by  —  ^^etre  dans  une  fausse  position:"  receiving 
heneBts,  where  it  ought,  according  to  liHaft  tv^  ^^^est  ^ 
tbiDg8,  to  have  been  his  place  to  "bestow  \5afcTDL. 


K  aauMd  nra^  upoD 
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late  Mrs.  Marston's  father's  man  of  business;  and 
discovered,  should  obtain,  if  possible,  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  them. 

Accordingly,  Armand  left  home,  teUing  his  wife  he 
was  called  away  upon  business,  without  informing  her 
of  its  nature. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  less  satisfactory  at 
first  than  might  have  been  hoped;  though  the  invanable 
consequence  of  searching  for  evidence  of  what  is  really 
a  fact  ensued.  Yague  suspicions  and  imperfect  indica- 
tions were  strenghtened  by  numberless  minute  circum- 
stances, till  they  began  to  assume  a  substantial  form, 
which  received  fresh  accessions  of  strength  every  hour, 
and  frequently  frx)m  indications  that  turned  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  most  unexpected  manner. 

The  solicitor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Sim  to 
which  Mrs.  Marston's  father  had  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  his  afiairs,  had  been  dead  some  years,  but  the 
firm  stilL  existed;  and  when  Armand  entered  the  office, 
crowded  with  bundles  of  papers,  and  with  tin  boxes  con- 
taining the  deeds  of  the  various  clients,  whose  names 
were  painted  in  large  letters  upon  the  outside,  he  found 
a  middle-aged,  shrewd,  and  very  cautious -looking  man 
established  before  the  desk.  From  this-  gentleman  it  was 
mighty  dif&cult  to  extract  anything. 

''Settlement  upon  the  late  Mrs.  Marston,  did  you 
Bay?  Beally,  sir,  X\v3kv^  t^^  *Ocka  \issvissQct  ot  your  ac- 
quaintance; nor  do  1  ^oiflL  ^(kA\.  1^  ^^'^  "^^^a^ 
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letter  of  introduction,  which  might  justify  me  in  replying 
to  the  interrogatories  of  a  perfect  stranger,  in  matters  of 
a.  strictly  private  femily  nature." 

''I  come  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Marston's  daughter.'' 
''And  in  what  capacity,   may  I  take  the  liberty  of 
aaking,  sir?" 

"That  of  her  husband." 

"Bless  my  soul!  I  recollect  now.  I  did  hear  some- 
thing about  it  —  a  marriage!  yes  —  yes  —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir  —  yes  —  yes!  I  recollect  —  certainly;  there 
was  no  settlement  in  that  case,  as  I  understood." 

"That,  sir,"  said  Armand,  rather  haughtily,  "I  con- 
sider .to  be  a  matter  of  family  arrangement,  with  which 
no  one  else  has  anything  to  do.  My  business  is  simply 
to  inquire,  whether  or  not  a  settlement  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Marston,  and  whether 
that  settlement  is  in  existence?" 

"Sir,  I  was  not  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Wyatt  at 
that  time  —  merely  head  clerk  in  the  office.  Mr.  Marston, 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Wyatt  —  not  whilst  I  was  a 
partner  —  removed  his  tin  box  and  papers  from  this 
office  —  whether  he  retained  it  in  his  own  custody  or 
placed  it  in  that  of  his  confidential  advisers,  Messrs. 
Green  and  Forbes,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say.** 

"Supposing  there  had  been  a  settlement,  am  I  to 
ccoLclude  that  it  would  have  been  drawn  up  at  this 
office,  or  at  that  of  the  gentlemen  you  lia^^  \a&\>  i&ss&r 
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"I  can't  take  upon  me  to  say;  might  be  here  — 
might  be  there.  If  there  be  a  settlement,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Green  and 
Forbes." 

"If  there  had  been  a  settlement,  am  I  to  understand 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be  with  other  papers  in  the 
tin  box  you  have  mentioned?*' 

""Why,  so  I  should  suppose.     Yes,  no  doubt  —  but 

really "  and  the  man  of  busiaess,  who  by  this  time 

had  put  recollections  together,  and  remembered  the  small 
portion  of  worldly  wealth,  and  consequent  worldly  weight, 
belonging  to  the  young  gentleman  before  him,  began  to 
look  as  if  he  thought  his  intrusion  was  becoming  a  pretty 
considerable  bore,  and  did  not  attempt  to  suppress  a  ^ 
yawn  or  two.  He  fidgetted  about,  and  turned  over  the 
papers  before  him  negligently,  yet  as  if  he  were  longing 
to  be  at  them;  and  Armand,  finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  further  satisfaction,  took  himself  away,  with  the 
conviction  upon  his  mind,  confirmed  that  a  settlement 
there  was,  or  had  been. 

His  next  visit  was  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Green  and 
Forbes,  which  he  reached  after  a  journey  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

Still  less  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained  here. 

There  was  an  old,  crabbed -looking  man,  sitting 
aione  in  the  office  at  \3aa  ^ascka  kKassaSs.  vsc&sssad  it;  and 
to  all  his   attempta  \o    ^mil  ^Di^TOiaiaaTi.,  >aa  xv&sssss^ 
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a  barrier  of  the  most  determined  '^non  mi  ricordo'* 
nature. 

He  could  or  would  recollect  nothing. 

The  only  thing  left  to  be  done,  was  to  apply  lastly 
to  Mr.  Frere's  solicitors. 

Here  Aimand  was  received  civilly*  enough;  but  all 
he  could  learn,  amounted  to  this  --^  namely,  that  Messrs. 
Skinner  and  White  had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Frere  had  been  a  trustee  for  a  settlement  upon 
occasion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marston's  marriage;  but  they 
were  ignorant  whether  he  had  ever  acted  in  that  capacity 
or  no. 

Doubtless,  if  Mr.  Frere  said  there  was  a  settlement 
in  existence,  the  fact  would  prove  to  be  as  he  stated  it. 
For  though  indolent  and  procrastinating  in  business,  Mr. 
Frere  was  a  man,  the  correctness  of  whose  assertions 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  Probably  the  settlement  might 
be  lying  in  Mr.  Marston's  own  hands.  That  being  the 
impression  entertained  by  the  late  Mr.  Frere  it  would, 
there  was  little  doubt,  prove  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Finally,  as  Mr.  Du  Chastel  happened  to  have  called 
upon  them,  they  would  just  hand  over  to  him  a  trifling 
item  in  the  late  Mr.  Frere*s  executor's  accounts  —  namely, 
a  slight  debt  for  two  hundred  pounds,  for  which  they 
shewed  Miss  Marston's  receipt. 

A  debt  for  two  hundred  pounds! 

A  trifling  item  in  a  rich  man's  account  —  striking 
like  cold  iron  tZzrough  the  heart  of  tiie  i^oox  csi\!b. 

£pelyn  Marston.  //.  \^ 
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This  litde  debt,  great  to  him,  was  quite  unexpeded. 
In  fact,  Eyelyn  had  thought  no  more  of  it,  imagimng 
Mr.  Frere  would  repay  himself  when  her  money  was 
receiyed.  8he  had  forgotten,  in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits, 
to  mention  it  to  Armand  with  her  othbr  obligations. 

He  coloured  slightly  —  he  could  not  help  that;  but 
requested  that  the  account  might  be  regularly  forwarded 
to  his  house,  and  upon  his  return  home  it  should  be 
discharged. 

And  now  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Marston  himself. 

That  gentleman  had  denied  the  existence  of  any 
settlement  whatsoever;  but  Mr.  Frere's  letter  was  in  his 
hand,  and  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  a  settLement 
had  once  existed. 

What  should  he  do? 

Should  he  abandon  all  chance  of  righting  Evelyn, 
under  the  firm  conviction  that  she  had  been  wronged; 
or  should  he  ruQ  the  risk,  amounting  almost  to  a  ce^ 
tainty,  of  deeply  and  irrecoverably  offending  Mr.  Marston, 
by  presuming  to  put  forward  her  claim. 

Armand  was  not  such  a  novice  in  the  world  and  its 
dealings,  as  not  to  be  fully  aware  what  treatment  the 
weak  and  defenceless  have  to  expect  from  injustice  in 
power:  nor  the  various  subterfuges  with  which  the  evil 
one  provides  the  man  who  has  determined  to  do  wrong, 
and  yet  to  silence  hia  (iom^cisnae. 
TbiB  was  no  commou  c^xxfc^fess^ 
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Upon  the  side  of  her  recovered  rights,  was  com* 
potency,  security,  peace,  and  the  happiness  which  arises 
from  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  things,  to  which,  from 
infBuicy,  we  have  been  accnstomed;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
exercise  of  those  beneficent  powers,  which  money  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  wise  and  good. 

He  almost  shuddered  to  look  upon  the  alternative. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing.  Nothing  but  the  pre- 
^ous  returns  from  a  most  precarious  profession,  upon 
^hich  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  as  yet  even 
entered. 

He  was  an  artist,  almost  unknown,  untaught,  unsup- 
)orted. 

Time,  and  the  opportunity  for  study,  which  ease 
^th  respect  to  money  might  have  afforded,  was  now 
lenied  to  him. 

He  must  work  for  daily  bread.  He  had  found  it 
lifficult  enough  to  provide  when  alone  sufficient  for  this, 
ind  the  modest  assistance  he  had  afforded  his  mother, 
ill  Mr.  Marston's  commission  had  supplied  not  only  pre- 
sent abundance,  but  had  opened  a  prospect  of  future 
success. 

That  prospect  was  now,  however,  closed.  A  powerM 
[)atron  had  been  converted  into  a  bitter  enemy.  He 
should,  in  all  probability,  find  positive  obstructionp  thrown 
in  the  path,  where  he  had  once  expected  such  valuable 
issistance. 

There  literally  appeared  no  choice  but  to  endeavour 
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to  obtsdn  justice;  aad  accoidingly  he  proceeded  to  Bon- 
nington  Abbey,  where  he  ascertamed  that  Mr.  Harston 
and  his  fiEUDoily  were  at  that  time  residing. 

It  was  another  weary  journey;  and  sick  at  heart,  and 
oppressed  with  that  weight  which  an  errand  we  most 
particularly  dislike  and  eschew  lays  upon  us,  toil- worn, 
and  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  was  set  down  from  the 
top  of  the  coach,  at  the  well-known  gate  of  the  park' 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  the 
western  sky  behind  the  distant  lines  of  woods  was  all  in 
a  glow  of  crimson  and  gold,  purplii^  towards  the  zenith 
as  the  night  slowly  drew  on.  The  magnificent  trees 
around  the  entrance  lodge  threw  their  black  shadows 
upon  the  grass  beneath  them;  the  deer  in  groups  were 
peacefully  lying  and  ruminating.  The  white -peaked 
fronts  of  the  distant  abbey  were  seen  surmounting  ihe 
opposite  lawn;  the  lake  sweeping  round  it,  reflecting  all 
the  beauteous  hues  of  the  sky. 

There  the  swans  were  sleeping  —  sailing  and  sleep- 
ing; the  peacocks,  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  were  uttering, 
every  now  and  then,  their  cry;  the  stable  clock,  behind 
the  abbey,  struck  the  hour,  in  its  deep,  bell-like  tones, 
like  the  voice  of  the  solitude. 

AU  was  so  fall  of  the  past. 

So  replete  with  memories  but  too  agitating  and  too 
dear,  that  long  history  of  a  few  short,  short  weeks. 

He  resolved  not  to  give  his  name,  but  having  made 
up  2u8  mind  to  th^  effort)  to  force,  or  rather  surprise  an 
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"*My  could  be  traced  into  his  possession  —  or  at  least, 
^  make  some  equitable  arrangement  by  which  his 
^Ughter  would  be  provided  for,  altogether  independently 
^^  her  husband. 

''You  are  aware,  Armand,  that  a  step  of  this  nature 
"^  never  be  forgiven  by  Mr.  Marston  —  I  have  had 
once  or  twice  occasion  to  know  the  man.  It  will  be 
painful  to  his  daughter  —  she  is  a  good  girl." 

"I  have  weighed  that  in  my  mind,  dear  sir.  —  I 
think  the  fear  of  her  feither's  anger,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  final  rupture,  ought  not  to  weigh  with  me  against 
the  assertion  of  her  undoubted  rights.  —  It  is  my  duty, 
to  protect  her  in  them." 

"The  world  will  put  a  very  different  construction 
Upon  your  proceedings,  I  am  afraid,  young  man." 

"I  suppose  so  —  I  shall  not  think  about  that.  If 
you  approve  and  support  me,  I  shall  want  no  other 
loan's  approbation.  But  I  would  wish  to  offend  Mr. 
Marston  as  little  as  possible.  If  the  rupture  of  the  last 
tie  which  binds  Evelyn  to  her  father  can  by  possibility 
be  avoided,  I  will  avoid  it." 

It  was  at  length  decided,  after  the  consideration  of 
many  days  that  Armand- should  go  down  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Donnington,  and  endeavour  to  pick  up  any 
information  that  might  be  gathered  as  to  the  solicitors 
usually  employed  by  Mr.  Marston  —  and  especially  the 
jiame  of  the  one  who  stood  in  that  leVa^on  tc^  ^<&  t^bssi\bj 
at  the  time  of  hia  first  marriage*,  ^ikfiNTO^  ^5)aaX»  ^1  '^^ 
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iinth  a  little  sniggering  laugh.  '^Missis  goes  into  famous 
passions  when  one  vexes  her;  but  we  none  of  us  doesn't 
much  care.  You  see  if  s  easier  for  some  folks  to  torn 
off  old  servants  than  get  new  ones  —  at  least,  such  as 
have  been  used  to  live  respectable." 

Armand  made  no  remark,  but  followed  the  servant 
down  the  well-known  passages  which  led  to  one  of  the 
dining-room  doors. 

This  the  lad  threw  open,  and  saying  boldly,  "Here's 
a  young  man  as  wants  to  speak  to  master,''  closed  it  be- 
hind him,  and  immediately  disappeared. 

The  rustle  of  silk  as  of  some  one  hastily  leaving  the 
room  by  an  opposite  door,  was  heard.  Mr.  Marston  was 
alone.. 

He  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  facing  the 
window,  with  the  dessert  and  wine  before  him,  and  his 
napkin  lying  across  his  knee,  or  rather  clenched  in  his 
hand,  as  if  something  had  vexed  him.  His  face  was 
flushed,  and  his  brow  ruffled.  As  the  opposite  door  shut, 
he  made  a  sudden  gesture,  as  if  to  fling  the  napkin  after 
the  retreating  petticoat,  but  seemed  to  think  better  of  it; 
and  turning  roimd,  asked  the  intruder,  in  no  very  har- 
monious accents,  "what  he  wanted  with  him  at  that  time 
of  day?''  adding  a  sort  of  grumbling  imprecation  against 
the  rascal  who  had  let  him  in. 

"Take  a  chair,  sir,  if  you  please,"  turning  away  again 
without  even  having  looked  at  the  intrader,*  "and  be 
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good  enough  to  let  me  know,  as  soon  as  convenient,  the 
tiature  of  Ihe  bnsiness  that  brings  you  here/' 

Armand  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  sat  down  in 
dlence,  hesitaling  how  best  to  announce  himself  and 
)^in. 

It  was  plain  Mr.  Marston  did  not  recognise  him. 
Indeed,  he  was  looking  another  way  —  at  the  door 
opposite,  in  fact  —  and  was  evidently  so  ruffled  and 
rexed,  that  he  could,  just  at  that  moment,  attend  to 
lothing  else.  At  last,  turning  round  again  to  Armand, 
vho  had  taken  off  his  hat  on  entering,  he  began  — 

"Well,  sir,'*  ......  then  starting  off  with  uncontroll- 

ible  astonishment  —  "Heart  alive!  why,  it  ain't  you?" 

Armand  could  hardly  conceal  a  smile. 

"Too  true,  sir  —  it  is  I,  and  I  fear  as  an  unfoi^ven 
offender  as  well  as  a  very  unwelcome  visitor,  I  stand  be- 
ore  you.  But  I  have  thought  it  best^'^  gathering  courage 
kt  Mr.  Marston's  unfeigned  amazement,  "to  come  to  you 
nyself  upon  the  business  which  brings  me  here,  rather 
ban  employ  a  third  person,  in  matters  with  which  no 
►ne  but  the  members  of  your  family  have  any  concern." 

"Among  which  members  — ^"  in  a  drawling,  ironical 
one,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot  in  the  most 
;ontemptuous  manner  —  "I  have  now,  as  I  have  been 
old,  the  honour  to  number  Armand  Du  Ghastel,  Esquire 
—  pooh!  pooh!  not  esquire  —  E.A.  —  pooh!  pooh!  not 
i.  A.  —  A.  S.  S.  —  pooh!  pooh!  not  A.  S.  S.  —  son 
ind    heir  of   the   broken  philanthropical  Spital  Elelds 
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weaver, .  who  perished  in  the  attempt  to  set  the  tcade  of 
his  country  to  rights.     Even  so  —  I  feel  gratified  in  the    |hi 
honour  he  has  done  me  —  a  poor  tradesman  —  ^y 
jstealing  away  my  daughter  when  admitted  into  my  house 
to  paint  my  walL" 

"Mr.  Marston,**  said  Armand,  "would  it  not  be  better, 
more  worthy  of  yourself,  your  daughter,  and  all  of  us,  to 
avoid  recrimination?  I  came  here  about  business  upon 
which  I  thought  it  right  to  ask  some  explanation.  H 
we  cannot  meet  as  Mends,  let  us,  at  least,  meet  as 
strangers." 

"Business!"  rather  hastily;  "I  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  business  you  can  possibly  pretend  to  have  'with 
me?" 

The  look  and  tone  did  not  escape  Armand's  quick  eye. 

"My  business  will  soon  be  explained,"  he  said.  "It 
relates  to  a  letter  lately  received  by  my  wife,  and  your 
daughter,  which  it  is  my  impression  must  have  been 
written  under  a  mistake." 

"There  was  but  one  letter  that  I  know  of,"  cried  Mr. 
Marston,  growing  amazingly  red,  "that  I  have  written, 
or  ever  shall  write,  to  her.  I  have  done  with  her  for 
ever.  And  that  letter,"  his  face  becoming  more  and 
more  inflamed  with  anger  or  something  else,  "I  should 
have  thought  would  have  been  a  settler.  You  don't 
mean  to  doubt  —  you  can't  have  the  impudence  to 
doubt  —  the  fact  asserted  in  that  letter,  I  suppose, 
arf" 
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Half  rising  &om  his  chair  with  a  fist  clenched,  and 
sitting  down  again ,  as  if  he  had  thought  better 

tfit. 

''I  conceived  it  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
^understanding." 

"Misunderstanding!  —  Nonsense!-    The  letter  was 
lain  enough/' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  did  not  altogether  satisfy 


e:' 


"You!  —  Heyday!  —  You!  —  And  what  are  you, 
ray?'' 

"Her  husband  and  protector/' 

He  was  so  proud  of  asserting  that  claim. 

"Very  well  —  mighty  well  —  protect  away  —  nobody 
ill  interfere  with  you.  As  for  me,  Tye  done  with  her 
-  done  with  her  for  ever.  She's  no  child  of  mine.  Ay, 
r,  protect  away.  And  if  if s  not  impertinent,  what  do 
)u  mean  to  protect  for  her?" 

"Her  rights,"  said  Armand,  steadily,  "when  I  have 
iceitained  them." 

Mr.  Marston  looked  relieved. 

"Mighty  ^ell!  —  And  perhaps  you  will  have  the 
ctreme  obligingness  to  let  me  know  what  those  rights 
"e,  when  you  have  ascertained  them.  It's  rather  an 
teresting  subject  to  an  affectionate  father  like  me." 

"I  believe  Mr.  Marston  knows  the  nature  of  those 
g^ts  as  weU  as  I  do/'  said  Armand,  his  suspicions  now 
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more  than  ever  streogthened,  and  provoked,  and  offended 
almost  beyond  bearing. 

"I  know  of  none  in  existence,"    added  Mr. 

Marston,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Evelyn  has  had  reason  to  believe  from  the  late 
Mr.  Frere  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  settlement,  of  which 
that  gentleman  was  trustee." 

Mr.  Marston  turned  very  pale. 

"Frere!  Frere!  Frere!  where's  Frere?  who's  Frere? 
Frere!"  suddenly  recovering  himself,  and  the  colour  re- 
turning to  his  cheek;  "what  a  fool  I. am.  —  Frere! 
why,  Frere's  dead!" 

"Yes;  he  died,  as  you  well  know,  before  your 
daughter  wrote  to  you." 

"What  an  idiot!"  striking  his  forehead;  "to  be  sure. 
What  a  fool  I  am!  Yes  —  yes,  Frere's  dead,  sure 
enough.  I  don't  know  what  crotchets  he  might  latterly 
have  got  into  his  head.  He  was  a  queer  fellow  at  times, 
was  Frere;  lived  by  himself  till  he  did  not  know  the 
moon  from  a  green  cheese.  Well,  sir,"  rising  from  his 
chair,  "if  this  is  all  the  business  you  came  about,  I  bid 
you  good  evening." 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  but  suddenly  stopping, 
and  turning  towards  Armand  with  a  face  distorted  with 
a  rage  amounting  almost  to  malignity  — 

"Take  this  with  you:  — 

"I  have  not  cursed  her  yet.  I  have  not  even  cursed 
you.     £at  iluB  xini^T^lnai<i  ......  If  ever  oae  syllable 
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more  is  breathed  upon  the  subject  of  this  Tisionary 
setttement,  which  I  swear  to  you,  by  everything  most 
sacred,  does  not  exist;  I  will  not  only  discard  her  as  I 
do  —  utterly  and  for  ever  —  but  curse  her  I  will,  and 
corse  you  too;  and  she  may  learn  how  it  goes  with  those 
who  have  a  father's  curse  lying  upon  them. 

"Not  a  word  more.     Not  a  syllable  more,"  as 

Armand  strove  to  speak.  "Do  as  you  list  —  do  your 
worst  —  braad  me  —  insult  me  —  disgrace  me  as  you 
please  by  your  assertions  and  your  suspicions.  I  tell  you," 
grinding  his  teeth,  "the  settlement  does  not  exist;  and  if 
you  want  it,  you  may  go  to  h  — 11  to  find  it." 

And  he  leffc  the  room. 


It  was  as  he  said. 

No  settlement  was  to  be  traced  or  discovered;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  submit. 

But  the  attempt  to  obtain  justice  had  resulted,  as  it 
was  certain  to  do  if  unsuccessful,  in  only  exciting  the 
most  implacable  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

.  A  fine  text  was  furnished  for  the  artful  and  unprin- 
cipled woman,  who  now  by  violence,  and  now  by 
wheedling,  was  fast  obtaining  absolute  dominion  over  the 
hard,  stem,  iron  character  of  Mr.  Marston. 

like  others  of  her  stamp,  suddenly  raised  from  low 
circumstances  to  almost  unbounded  affiuence,  she  was 
perfectly  insatiable  in  her  hunger  after  money.    Nothing 
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could  quench  it  in  her.  She  had  not  only  herself,  bat 
she  had  children  to  look  out  for  —  Keady  plea  —  when 
such  a  plea  is  wanted  to  serve  the  mean  and  coTetom, 
whose  desires  are  without  limit. 

The  children  of  the  quondam  kitchen-maid  must  be 
provided  for,  like  the  daughters  of  princes.  The  larger 
Mr.  Marston's  fortune,  the  more  exorbitant  were  their 
claims.  The  portion  which  properly  belcoiged  to  Evelyn, 
having  been  at  all  events  her  mother's  fortune,  was 
coveted  with  a  more  especial  greediness  than  all  the 
rest,  because  it  was  more  of  an  acquisition,  less  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

The  offences  of  an  undutifal  child  were  placed  in 
their  just  light  by  this  votary  of  principle;  but  Mr. 
Maiston's  anger  was  so  excessive,  that  it  did  not  require 
exasperation.  It  was  aggravated  by  that  rage  the  most 
cruel  of  all,  which  is  partly  grounded  on  fear;  so  that  it 
required  no  very  great  exercise  of  this  bad  womau's 
talents  in  that  way,  to  produce  a  family  breach,  which 
of  all  the  distractions  of  human  society,  it  seems  the 
most  impossible  to  heal. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

**Look  thro*  mine  eyes  with  thine,  trae  wife. 
Round  my  trae  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 
My  otl\er  dearer  life  in  life , 
Look  thro*  my  very  soal  with  thine.** 

Tenmtsoh. 

Abmaitd  returned  home,  mortified  and  disappointed 
at  the  ill-success  of  his  expedition.^ 

All  he  had  obtained  from  exertions  the  most  repulsive 
to  every  feeling  of  his  nature,  had  been  to  render  the 
breach  between  the  father  and  daughter  irreparable,  and 
thus  cut  off  every  the  slenderest  hope,  that  in  some  form 
or  other  an  arrangement  might  have  been  entered  into, 
and  something  secured  to  her. 

It  was  plain  now,  that  she  had  not  a  fdend  to  look 
to  in  the  world  but  himself. 

He  came  home  saddened  and  dispirited  —  too  entirely 
dispirited,  for  he  was  wearied  body  and  mind;  thoroughly 
jaded  and  worn  out;  he  had  to  meet  her  with  evil  and 
painful  news;  and  find  her  —  how? 

It  was  their  first  separation  since  their  marriage. 

How  had  she  borne  soHtude  under  these  new  circum- 
stances? I  have  said  that  he  had  not  confided  to  her 
the  purpose  of  his  journey;  he  had  felt  that  it  was  not 
right  to  allow  her  to  be  a  sort  of  party  in  the  intended 
struggle  with  her  father.     So  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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leave  her  with  the  full  weight  of  anticipated  ruin  and 
deep  pecuniary  distress  upon  her  —  and  how  would  she 
have  been  able  to  stand  it? 

She  was  high-spirited,  disinterested,  and  generous; 
but  it  is  «,  different  thing  to  be  all  that,  and  to  submit 
to  the  carking  cares,  the  trifling  exactions  of  frugality, 
the  close,  calculating  system  which  is  demanded  every 
day  by  penury. 

The  very  nobility   of  her  spirit  would   render  all 
these  sordid  occupations  more  difficult  —  nay,  impossiWe. 

So  it  has  been  with  many  a  really  generous  temper 
when  tried;  but  he  miscalculated  the  strength  of  hers. 

It  was  dark  when  he  alighted  from  the  coach.  In 
many  a  villa  and  many  a  cottage,  as  the  horses  careered 
gaily  along,  the  twinkling  lights  were  one  by  one  kin- 
dling, and  castiog  the  cheerful  gleam  around,  which  tells 
of  happy  fu*esides  at  home. 

He  stopped  the  coach,  and  got  down  at  a  branchii^ 
of  the  road,  a  little  way  from  his  own  house,  and  flinging 
his  portmanteau  over  his  shoulder,  walked  rather  slowly 
home. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  marriage,  he  felt  un- 
willing to  come  home. 

He  loitered. 

Yet,  loitering  or  not,  he  soon  had  walked  over  that 
portion  of  the  road  which  remained,  and  he  saw  his  own 
garden  hedge,  and  then  his  own  gate,  and  through  the 
Bbraba  of  his  garden  that  Hght  which  had  ever  been  a 
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ysuxe  to  him  —  the  light  gleaming  tfaiough  his  pretty 

ng-room  window. 

He  thought  it  looked  lesB  bright  than  it  used  to  do. 

He  undid  the  gate  quietly,  entered  the  house  without 

ing  any  noise,  put  down  his  portmanteau,  and  turning 

lock  of  the  parlour  door,  opened  it. 

There  she  sat  —  before  a  small  table  covered  over 

L  papers,  lighted  by  one  small  candle,  and  that  of 

w. 

No  wonder  the  light  looked  dim. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  very  plain  morning  cotton  dress, 

ill  came  up  close  to  her  throat;  and  over  her  cheek, 

led  and  discoloured  as  the  complexion  is  by  long  and 

mous  application  to  business,  her  beautiful  hair  hung 

isorder. 

The  light  of  the  dip  candle  scarcely  illuminated  the 

i\  the  comers  of  the  room,  small  as  it  was,  were 

:.     She  did  not,  however,  seem  either  to  perceive  or 

for  this.  She  had  her  head  bent  down,  and  was 
ly  writing. 

But  at  the  slight  noiie  Armand  made  closing  the 
,  she  started,  sprang  up,  uttered  a  shriek  of  joy,  and 
ed  into  his  arms. 
He  might  be  travel- worn,  wan,  sad,  and  dusty  — 

with  flushed,  discoloured  face,  and  dress  and  hair 
n  disorder  —  but  never,  in  all  her  loveliness  and 
tty  —  never  in  his  first  wildness  of  passion,  was 

an  embrace  exchanged  between  them  as  this. 
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The  embrace  was  such  as  Laodamia  would  have 
given  to  Frotesilaus;  and  almost  in  the  words  of  Lao- 
damia, Evelyn  might  have  exclaimed  — 

"You  are  returned  —  I  have  thee  —  here  thou  art!"  Ac. 

"You  are  come  back!  —  you  are  come  back!"  she 
kept  repeating,  when  she  could  find  breath  to  speak,  for 
she  had  been  sobbing  dry  sobs  —  sobs  without  tears, 
upon  his  bosom. 


When  the  first  effusions  were  over,  she  took  her 
husband  by  the  hand,  and  looked  up  fondly  in  hi& 
fjEK^e 

"How  tired  you  are,  dearest  Armand!  What  can  tiie 
business  have  been  which  I  was  not  to  know?  Some- 
thing painful  —  something  worrying!  —  as  if  there 
were  not  enough  to  worry  you  without  that,  my  poor, 
iU-used,  ruined  Armand!" 

He  did  not  speak  —  he  could  not  at  that  moment 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  aHiL  pressed  her  to  his  breast; 
looking  down  upon  her  with  a  love  which  it  is  given  to 
the  eye  of  man  alone  to  express. 

But  she  was  one  who  was  not  wont  to  exhaust  good, 
honest  feeling  in  long  scenes;  she  began  to  prattle  as 
usuaL 

"See,  see!  —  I  have  begun.  So  busy  —  so  busy!" 
leading  him  to  the  table. 


i 
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'*Have  yon,  my  own?  —  Ton  did  not  indnlge  in 
any  great  superfluity  of  light,  it  seems/'  he  said,  smiling. 

"So  Nelly  seemed  to  think  when  she  brought  in  the 
candle,  very  much  to  her  disgust.  But  I  was  resolved 
to  have  it,  and  it  does  perfectly.  Bear,  dear  Armand, 
'We  shall  find  one  tallow  candle  do  in  everything  else! 
Don't  —  don't  look  so"  —  for  his  fece  was  working 
strangely  —  "you  must  not  —  you  must  not!  Ah,  my 
husband!  —  don't  —  pity  me!  —  I  am  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  universe,  come  what  will!" 

He  could  hardly  stand  it.  He  felt  choking.  He 
was  forced  to  sit  down. 

She  said  no  more  at  that  time,  for  she  saw  he  w^ 
greatly  moved,  but  began  to  busy  herself  with  clearing 
away  the  papers  from  the  table,  and  laying  them  in  a 
certain  order  upon  the  little  console. 

",We  must  have  tea,"  she  said;  and  went  out  to 
fetch  it  herself. 

He  saw  that,  during  his  short  absence,  a  total  chaise 
in  the  habits  of  his  partner  had  been  effected;  but  he 
was  so  tired  and  exhausted  that  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  say  nothing,  but  to  sit  quietly  by  and  watch  her 
goings  and  comings. 

She  soon  appeared  with  the  tea-tray  —  and  do  you 
suppose  any  chocolatiere  ever  painted  looked  more  charm- 
ingly than  she  did,  with  her  pretty  figure  and  light  step, 
as  she  waited  upon  her  husband? 
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She,  who  had  neyet;  durii^  the  whole  cout^o  of  her 
life  at  Donnington^  done  one  single  thing  for  herself! 

The  tea-things  were  arranged.  She  left  the  heavy 
nm  to  he  carried  in  by  the  cook-maid,  and  saying,  lan^- 
ingly,  **0h,  I  had  forgot!"  returned  with  the  hoot-jact 
Buch  things  were  indispensable  in  those  days. 

She  was  kneeling  down  with  it  —  for  it  was  usually 
held  by  an  attendant  when  to  be  used. 

But — 

"No,  that  you  shall  not!"  he  cried,  starting  up. 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  said,  and  laughed  again.  "As  you 
will  —  There,  NeUy,  help  your  master.  But,  indeed,  I 
should  like  to  have  done  it  myself." 

She  made  his  tea,  cut  his  bread  and  butter,  which 
she  insisted  upon  doing,  and  looked  so  content  and 
cheerful  whilst  she  was  thus  employed  for  him  —  for, 
in  truth,  she  was  very  happy  —  that  she  might  have 
been  to  the  manner  bom,  and  never  known  anything 
else. 

Where  women  are  happy  in  their  hearts  as  she  was, 
outer  things  are  noihing  to  them. 

After  the  little  meal  was  finished,  her  china  cups 
and  saucers  cleared  away,  and  the  tallow  candle  duly 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  she  drew  a  low 
chair  by  her  husband,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  rest 
upon  the  sofa,  and  with  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
resting  her  head  against  his  Moulder,  looking  up  into 


iis  ey^,  Tuitt  those  d^ep,  bii^  8taJ:$  of  h^rs,  they 
taUkedf 

"So  my  child  is  not  sorry  to  havo  her  poor  fellow 
\mk  again?"  he  begao;  fondly. 

"You  think  go!"  with  a  glance,  and  such  a  world  oi 
love  in  it     Then  — 

"Don't  flatter  yourself  —  I  have  been  so  exces- 
sively busy  whilst  you  have  been  out.  I  have  not 
had  time  even  to  wish  for  yqu.  Indeed,  Anne  Puglas 
and  I  were  rattier  glad  you  were  out  of  the  way,  truth 
to  teU." 

"Anne  Duglas!" 

"To  be  sure!  Do  you  think'  it  possible  any  great 
crisis  could  take  place  in  your  and  my  affairs,  and  Anne 
Dugloa  not  expect  to  be  called  into  oon^tation?  I  sent 
for  her  the  moment  you  were  fairly  off." 

"And  she  came?" 

"Why,  Armand,  what  a  question?  —  as  if  it  were 
possible  the  dear  woman  could  do  anything  but  come." 

"WeU?" 

"As  soon  as  I  got  her  safe  in,  and  had  put  her  in 

that  very  comer,  and  given  her  a  bit  of  cake  —  you 

know  little  Anne  loves  a  bit  of  cake  —  it  will  be  the 

last  bit  she  11  get  in  my  house  for  one  while,  unless  I 

make  it  myself,  I've  a  notion  ....  I  sat  down  by  her, 

grave  aa  a  judge,  and  told  her  all  that  had  ha^ppened  — 

everything  —  more  than  I  had  told  you  even,  Masteif 

Armand;  for  I  had  made  a  collection  of  all  my  bills, 

14* 
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honestly;  dear  Armand.  You,  who  never  have  bills, 
don't  know  how  difEicult  it  is  to  be  honest  about  one's 
bills.  To  put  them  all  —  all  in.  The  absurd  inclina- 
tion one  has  to  shuffle  with  a  thing  so  absolute  and 
positLve  as  bills!  ^  It  is  quite  ludicrous.  But  I  made 
myself  be  sincere.  I  have  somewhere  heard  an  old 
vulgar  proverb  —  *It  is  difficult  for  an  empty  bag  to 
stand  upright.'  I  feel  its  truth  already.  But  this  was 
my  first  resolution ,  poor  as  I  was  going  to  be ,  to  stand 
resolutely  upright  —  so  I  vanquished  this  silly  tempta- 
tion, and  gave  in  all  my  bills." 

"There's  my  heroine." 

"Don't  laugh  at  me  —  one  may  be  great  in  small 
things,  you  know  ..." 

A  kiss  upon  the  hair  was  the  answer  to  that,*  and 
she  chattered  on. 

"The  first  thing  we  did,  was  to  make  a  list  of  the 
debts.  Oh,  my  darling  Armand!  what  a  category,  as 
Fierville  would  say.  How  can  one  be  so  stupidly  thought- 
less and  blind.  When  all  the  bills  were  added  tc^ther 
—  merciful  goodness!  —  why,  Armand,  they  amounted 
to  four  —  five  times  as  much  as  I  could  have  been  cer- 
tain, had  you,  or  any  one,  asked  me  their  amount,  that 
they  would  have  copie  to.  It  made  my  very  heart  stand 
still  —  but  I  thought  of  my  necklaces  and  took  com- 
fort. But,  Armand,  when  we  are  poor  —  among  other 
luxuries,  the  first  laid  down  shall  be  bills." 

'^Mj  wise  and  good  girl  — ^" 
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"I  added  to  the  sum  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
"borrowed  from  Mr.  Frere  —  and  never  thoi^ht  to  tell 
you  of  —  for  he  was  to  deduct  it  from  my  money. 
iNTow  you  will  have  to  pay  it,  Armand.** 

There  was  an  accent  of  sadness  in  saying  this. 

"I  know  of  it,"  said  the  husband.  "To  have  to  do 
this  little  thing  for  you,  is  very  dear  to  me,  Evelyn." 

I  pass  over  the  sweet  little  ,  caresses  of  affection  ex- 
changed here,  and  at  various  pauses  of  the  discourse.  A 
wretched  bachelor,  such  as  I  am,  has  been  generous 
enough  in  describing  as  much  aa  I  have  done. 

I  feel  very  often,  whilst  writing  the  present  portion 
of  this,  my  veracious  history,  inclined,  like  the  fiend  in 
Paradise  Lost,  to  grin  a  horrible,  ghastly  smile ,  at  this 
peep  into  Eden. 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  Anne  Duglas 
and  herself,  after  making  a  second  inventory  of  Evelyn's 
jewels,  and  the  little  valuables  possessed  in  the  way  of 
plate,  had  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  rough  guess  as  to 
what  the  sale  of  these  things  might  be  expected  to 
realize. 

"We  made  a  horrible  mistake  here,"  she  went  on; 
"I  put  the  trinkets  at  about  one  third  less  than  the 
price  I  know  they  had  cost  my  father.  He  was  fond  of 
letting  me  know  the  price  of  a  thing  when  he  made  me 
a  present,  poor  man!  At  this  calculation  there  was 
enough  to  pay  all  we  owed,  and  a  little  trifle  over  to 
begin  the  world  affesh  witL     So  we  both  went  to  bed 
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very  happy  —  and  I  dreamed  I  was  sitting  by  yot  in 
your  painting  room,  and  you  were  painting  the  dragon 
of  Wantley,  with  such  dreadful  truth  of  Tepresentation, 
that  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  devoured,  and  screamed 
like  ten  maids  of  More  Hall,  and  awoke." 

Armand  shook  his  head  at* the  trinket  calculation, 
and  smiled  at  the  termination  of  the  speech,  but  wanted 
to  hear  more. 

"You  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  I  perceive," 
she  said',  slyly,  "to  inquire  after  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pectation grounded  on  the  trinkets.  Too  delicate  to  ask 
what  they  brought,  after  such  a  painM  and  exquiately 
painful  circumstance,  ehl  —  as  the  valuation  of  my 
trinkets  for  sale!  Oh,  for  shame,  Aritiand!  Can  you 
really  think  me  such  a  fool?  As  if  I  cared  —  all  I 
wanted  was  money  —  aU  I  was  greedy  after  was 
money  —  greedy  as  Harpagon,  stingy  as  Eiwes. 
Money!  —  Money!  —  Money!  —  but  the  nasty,  de- 
ceptive things  —  they  brought  hardly  any  money.** 

He  shook  his  head  again,  as  much  as  to  say,  'I 
thought  so.'  ^ 

"If  I  had  been  a  fine  rich  lady,  wanting  to  exchange 
my  trinkets  for  something  finer  and  still  more  super- 
fluous —  oh,  they  gave  me  to  tmderstand  they  would 
have  allowed  me  a  good  portion  of  the  original  price 
upon  them;  but  when  I  wanted  good,  blessed,  honest 
money,  in  return,  —  'your  servant,  ma'am  —  really 
the  fashion  was  so  muelL  m  ,^<^»&  thixugi  —  the  intrinsic 
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mlue  so  little  in  companson  of  the  taste  and  faaxcj  — 
iDodefi  changed  so  —  they  would  be  happy  to  make  as 
iberal  an  oifer  as  possible  —  but  really'  —  and  so — 
ind  so  —  I  thought  of  Aladdin  selling  his  diamonds  to 
^e  Jew  I" 

"You  did  not  go  yourself  about  this  business  —  you 
lid  not  expose  yourself  — -'* 

"Easy  —  easy  —  No,  Anne  Duglas  went  for  me, 
md  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  a  Mend  of  hers, 
9^ho  had  some  knowledge  of  these-  things.  But  it  would 
lot  do.  Oh,  thi^  same  getting  of  money  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult matt^. 

'  This  world  Is  the  best  that  we  live  in , 
To  lend  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  him; 
Bat  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  get  a  Bian*s  own » 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.* 

^d  so,  to  make  a  long  dismal  tale  short,  the  utmost 
we  could  expect  for  these  baubles  would  be  about  suffi- 
cient to  pay  one  half  of  the  debts.  So  what  was  to  be 
lone  then?  Anne  Buglas  is  an  incomparable  woman. 
3he  is  as  bold  as  the  lion  in  the  Midsummer's  Dream, 
^t  roars  like  any  sucking  doye. 

"It  was  a  perfect  pattern,  the  gentle  way  in  which 
[he  dear  little  woman  set  about  demolishing  all  my 
iiopes,  defences,  delusions,  self-flatteries,  and  telling  me 
in  plain  English,  that  tiiere  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  immediately  give  over  spending  money,  when  there 
vms  no  money  to  spend. . .  That  the  servants  must  be 
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discharged,  this  house  immediately  let  —  that  jom 
fiEither  and  mother  and  I  must  he  content  to  Hye  under 
one  troof,  and  make  one  household,  and  that  all  my 
shawls,  lace^,  dresses,  and  fineries  of  every  saleable  de- 
scription, must  go,  and  I  wear  filthy  dowlas  for  the  rest 
of  my  mortal  life  —  The  filthy  dowlas  was  the  sorest 
cut  of  all  —  but  Anne  Duglas  is  without  mercy.** 


So,  in  fact,  it  was. 

Eyerything  saleable  must  go  to  pay  their  most  ui^^t 
debts.  As  for  the  furniture  of  their  house,  Anne  Duglas, 
after  haying  consulted  the  best  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject, had  adyised  that  it  should  be  retained.  They  had 
a  lease  for  some  time  of  this  pretty  yiUa,  at  a  high  rent; 
and  the  best  chance  of  disposing  of  it  was  to  let  it 
furnished.  The  rent  they  had  eyery  reason  to  expect 
they  should  thus  obtain  for  it  would  be  a  sort  of  little 
income  —  something,  though  trifling,  to  depend  upon, 
beside  the  uncertain  gains  of  Armand's  penciL 

Though  she  had  not  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  it 
—  nor  eyer  would  confess  it  —  the  sacrifice  most  hard 
for  Eyelyn  —  indeed  the  only  one  Bhe  yery  much  cared 
about  —  was  that  of  going  to  liye  with  Du  Chasters 
father  and  mother  in  one  family. 

The  yery  force  and  liyeliness  of  her  temper,  made 
the  sort  of  domestic  fetters  which  are  almost  inevitably 
th^  consequence   of  living  in  another  person's  house^ 
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ost  partdcularly  offensiye  to  her.  Eyen  if,  as  Anne 
oglas  proposed  y  she  should  be  considered  the  mistress 
■.  the  house,  and  the  regulator  of  its  domestic  economy 
-  a  part  for  which  Madame  Du  Chasters  state  of  health 
mdered  her  perfectly  unfit  —  this  would  not  mend  the 
atter  much.  Eyelyn  loyed  and  honoured  Du  Ohastel 
mself ,  and  found  that  near  acquaintance  did  nothing 
diminish  the  enthusiastic  esteem  with  which  his 
story,  as  related  by  his  son,  had  inspired  her.  He  was 
le  indeed  well  calculated  to  stand  the  searching  touch^ 
Dne  of  familiar  intercourse;  but  she  had  been  disap- 
mted  in  Madame. 

She  felt  it  yery  disagreeable  to  find  the  noble  reH- 
ous  martyr  of  her  exalted  fancy  sinking  into  a  sickly, 
w-spirited,  nervous,  rather  imreasonable,  and  rather 
Ifish  woman;  and  it  did  not  mend  the  matter  that 
relyn  was  always  quarrelling  with  herself  because  she 
uld  not  help  seeing  this,  and  not  liking  it  much.  She 
ovld  haye  wished  to  haye  been  able  to  worship,  as 
a  Chastel  himself  set  the  example  of  doing,  these 
attered  remains  of  a  great  sacrifice  for  conscience 
ke. 

She  almost  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  the  daily 
sk  of  always  struggling,  and  always  failing;  eyer 
dying  to  be  considerate  and  amiable,  and  eyer  quarrel- 
ig  with  herself;  for  the  fallings-short  she  too  well 
lew  there  inevitably  must  be.    What  duty  can  walk 
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Ub  daily  round  and  feel  no  paose,   and  know  no  void 
without  the  impulsion  of  love? 

The  love  of  God  will  be  sufficient  where  the  love  of 
man  happeoB  not  to  be;  but  ah!  had  she  ^cttained  to  that 
perfection  yet? 

Far  from  it,  said  her  conscious,  honest  heart. 

But  coie  step  she  had  attained  —  that  of  cheetfiil 
acquiescence.  She  had  learned  of  Anne  Duglas  to  look 
upon  life  as  a  calling,  and  a  task;  and  in  a  bright  and 
hopeM  spirit  to  do  her  best.  If  all  oould  not  be  done 
as  it  ought,  much  might  be  done  pretty  welL  And 
moreover,  she  found  that  as  soon  as  she  had  succeeded 
in  casting  all  thought  of  self  behind  her,  and  accepting 
the  sacrifice  which  prudence  demanded,  she  was  at  once 
lightened  from  the  irritation  of  her  burden.  A  brave 
new  heart  for  labour  and  endurance  seemed  to  rise  within 
her,  and  vivify  her  whole  being. 

And  so  there   was  an  end  of  that.     And  Evelyn 
started  upon  her  new  career. 

The  family  returned  to  that  dwelling  in  the  row  at 
Islington,  which  Evelyn  next  to  abhorred.  She  made  a 
little  attempt  to  find  something  in  the  house  way  less 
particularly  disagreeable  to  her  than  this  spot;  but,  as 
often  happens,  the  matter  seemed  decided  for  her;  cir- 
cumstances worked  together  so,  that  nothing  else  could 
be  &und  equally  eligible  as  regarded  price,  the  quiet 
and  firesh  air  xxeceBaaty  \»  '^j^aAama,  «si^  ^^<at  ^^s&nm- 
fltances  of  dtoation  —  ^^^  laaf^^^X^^^^  -^ 
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bo  be  neglected.  The  oafds  of  life  ai^  thus  most  often 
put  into  our  hands/  She  felt  it  so  at  least  in  thiis  in-^ 
litance;  and  haTing  done  her  best  in  vain  to  avoid  what 
was  disagreeable,  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and 
began  her  life  of  cheerftil  activity,  by  casting  about  her 
to  make  things  as  comfortable  as  could  be. 

The  imagination  is  a  most  elastic  faculty.  She,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  splendid  treasures  of  the 
conservatory  and  hot-houses  of  Donnington,  smiled  at 
herself  to  see  the  pleasure  she  could  take  in  a  pot  of 
crimson  double  daisies,  or  sweet  violets,  which  Armand 
would  bring  home  in  his  hand. 

Her  tiny  bed-room,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
shillings,  she  made  quite  a  sweet  little  place,  even  in 
duU  and  dingy  Islington.  Cheap  muslin  and  coloured 
calico  were  substituted  for  silks,  and  fringes,  and  laces; 
common  white  earthen-ware  for  painted  china;  rush- 
bottom  cherry  chairs  for  gilded  cabrioles;  a  mite  of  a 
dressing-glass  there  was  in  place  of  the  elaborate  toilette 
set  out  with  every  imaginable  rich  and  elegant  super- 
fluity which  taste  or  fancy  could  devise;  a  little  muslin- 
covered  table,  a  pincushion,  and  one  or  two  keepsake 
trifles  from  Armand.  Upon  the  chimney-piece,  however, 
there  were  a  few  rare  bits  of  old  French  china,  which 
Anne  Duglas  had  insisted  upon  putting  there;  and  over . 
it,  Du  Chastel,  the  father,  witti  Iqir  <y^in\.  Hssa.^^  Xasft^ 
ung  the  only  picture  left  in  T[^  ^^eftmoii^  ^^oa  ^S5s& 
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meutioiied  in  the  opening  of  this  histoiy,  aa  representing] 
the  battle  of  Jamac. 

This  room  jv^as  her  sanctaary,  her  own  abode, 
home.     It  was  at  the  top  of  the  house.     They  were  all 
so  sorry  she  should  have  to  go  up  so  many  steep  stain; 
but  she  liked  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  convinced  them 
she  preferred  this  upper  story. 

She  found  her  new  task  very  difficult  at  first;  the 
great  difficulty  being  the  old,  the  universal  one,  that  of 
subduing  herself.  Her  temper  was  high,  and  various 
things,  small  in  themselves,  offended  her  taste  and 
irritated  her  temper  beyond  measure,  far  beyond  reason, 
or  what  the  occasion  justified,  as  she  was  ever  ready  to 
confess.  But  alas!  Madame  Du  Chastel's  state  of  health 
and  spirits  was  such,  as  to  make  constant  demands  upon 
the  patience,  indulgence,  and  consideration  of  those 
around  her.  And  Evelyn,  who  had  hardly  known  what 
it  was  to  have  a  day's  serious  illness  in  her  life,  except 
upon  one  memorable  occasion,  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  make  due  allowances  for  her. 

But  the  most  difficult  times  of  aU  were^  when  she 
thought  Madame  tiresome  and  exacting  with  her  hus- 
band. Then  Evelyn  lost  all  patience;  her  colour  would 
rise,  and  her  very  finger-ends  tingle  with  the  desire  to 
interfere;  the  very  last  thing  that  Du  Chastel,  ever  just, 
compassionate,  and  candid  to  the  exactions  of  infirmity 
and  low  spirits,  would  have  desired. 

Yet  quite  awaxe  o£  ^h&t  «lie  was  feeling,  he  could 
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*^t  help  loving  her  still  the  more  for  her  impetaous 
QCuixotism  in  his  behalf;  and  smiled  fondly  at  the  child- 
Mke  simplicity  of  the  efforts  she  made  to  control  her- 
^If. 

Every  day  she  became  dearer  to  him.  She  was  the 
delight  of  his  Hfe,  and  the  light  of  his  eyes.  There  was 
^  much  warmth  and  truth  about  her,  that  her  very 
iaults  seemed  endearing. 

The  consciousness  of  this  partiality  was  very  sweet 
to  Evelyn;  aad  when  she  read  in  her  husband's  eyes 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  it  afforded  him,  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  and  was 
nerved  and  stimulated  for  fresh  exertions. 

This  encouragement  was  not  more  than  was  wanting 
to  be  opposed  to  the  antipathetic  feeling  she  excited  in 
Madame  Du  Chastel.  It  must  not  be  called  either  ill- 
will  or  enmity;  for  the  suffering  woman  was  far  too 
sincere  a  christian  to  have  indulged  such  feelings.  Anti- 
pathetic eiqpresses  the  meaning  alone.  There  was  a 
total  absence  of  sympathy  between  them.  They  could 
not  understaad,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible  they 
should  do  justice  to  each  other.  The  frankness,  vigour, 
warmth,  and  freedom  of  Evelyn's  character,  was  op- 
pressive, almost  terrifying,  to  the  helpless,  hesitating 
invalid;  her  scrupulous  conscience,  aad  rigid  principles, 
were  all  in  alarm. 

A  little  of  the  mother's  and  the  wife's  jealousy  too, 
perhaps  mingled,  though  imknown  to ^  herself,  in  these 


fe^UBgs.  It  is  so  dil&Qult  for  m  u#nn,  mkly  xxeeim 
to  resist  such  ideas,  in  the  preseuee  of  he^uty,  hetdih, 
joyous  sj^iiil[&,  mi  a  power  of  ezistixtg  affeoticm  almost 
unequalled. 

But  Eyelyn  persevered  in  the  blessed  endec^TOUiB  to 
do  well. 

Mahy  were  hor  h»ekslidii3igs,  and  many  her  favlta; 
for  daily  habits,  such  as  her  present  situation  required, 
in  (^der  to  fulfil  its  duties,  are  not  the  work  of  a 
day. 

But  ooe  thing  she  had  le^^med  from  ^mae  who  siu> 
rounded  her;  ^d  th^  was  genuine,  unafEbcted  pi^< 
The  daily  piety  which  oomes  not  by  fits  and  starts,  aod 
at  appointed  pieriQd9,  but  is  the  miivMedng  life  and  light 
of  every  hour. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  with  those  she  so  loved 
and  honoured,  and  they  so  deeply  inibujed  with  tliis 
spirit,  without  inseusibly  imbibing  it;  and  like  the 
growth  of  a  tender  plant  benetsith  the  dews  of  Heaven, 
a  new  state  of  being  had  gradually  grown  and  strcaigtheu- 
ed  in  her  heart. 

Tq  vague,  careless,  inocmsistencies  of  thou^ts  and 
habits  as  regarded  this  the  most  seriously^mportant  of 
all  subjects,  the  only  real  life  of  every  human  beangfs 
life,  habits  of  a  very  different  kind  gradually  succeed. 

A  serious  impression  of  the  grave  reality  of  these 
thiiigs  had  b^en  $oAW'v«Sk.\r5/^^Tft^>ssQ8.%;sia^     Faith- 
ful dependence  up^iti  Qnfe  ^Voiw^  ^sacwi^sHa.  >ii^  \^^ 
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hJMoi,  mid  whose  pow^  and  goodness  filHng  the  wide 
Tessel  of  the  mdyeise,  suiromided  her  npon  eyery  mde; 
«nd  with  it  came  a  most  sincere,  honest,  single-hearted 
endeavour  to  love  and  serve  Him  as  she  ought 
to  do. 

This  it  was  that  made  one  so  hasty,  patient;  one  so 
impetuous,  reflecting;  one  so  high-spirited,  gentle;  one 
so  unstable,  persevering. 

I  enlarge  upon  this  matter  I  fear  to  tediousness  in 
a  work  of  this  description;  but  it  is  because  I  have  been 
80  much  struck  with  the  proof  afforded  of  the  vital 
power  of  religion  by  its  effect  upon  the  character  be- 
fore us. 

But  in  the  description  of  the  influences  working  so 
beneficially  upon  her,  we  must  not  forget  that  sweetest 
manna,  which  has  been  provided  by  the  All-merciful  for 
the  nourishment  of  daily  life  —  the  tender,  mutual  love 
of  wife  and  husband.  A  love,  which  in  her  case  seemed 
for  ever  to  have  reached  the  utmost  possible  limit,  yet 
which,  expansive  as  the  boundless  horizon,  seemed  al- 
ways to  expand. 

The  attj^hment  of  a  man  gifted  like  Armand  Bu 
Chastel,  is  a  rich  possession  to  any  woman;  every  day 
calling  forth  new  treasures  from  the  inexhaustible  repo- 
sitories of  a  heart  and  mind  like  his. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  love  largely.    "Gl9&«ft«^^" 
S0  J<aiw£fan  well  said,   "are  of  diffeceixt  3m!M»ssvj^^     — 
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all  may  be  equally  filled  —  but  what  a  difference  in 
their  Mlness. 

Moreover,  in  this  fight  of  life,  thus  begun  with  all 
its  struggles  and  all  its  joys,  Evelyn  found  the  greatest 
support  and  assistance  from  the  womanly,  gentle  wisdom 

a 

of  Anne  Duglas. 

For  the  success  with  which  she  combated  perverse 
and  evil  habits,  and  above  all  for  her  clear  insight 
into  things,  she  was  greatly  indebted  to  this  sterHng 
fiiend. 

Those  deserve  a  Mend,  who  can  discern  a  friend. 

The  sort  of  instinctive  inclination  which  had  from 
the  first  attracted  Evelyn  to  this  valuable,  but  most  un- 
pretending merit,  had  been  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  experience.  UhumhU  violette  ^-  Anne  Duglas  might 
well  be  called.  But  the  strength  of  her  character,  and 
the  clearness  of  her  intellect,  in  fact  rendered  her  a  veiy 
remarkable  person. 

The  justesse,  as  the  French  would  say,  of  her  mind, 
was  one  of  its  leading  and  most  precious  qualities  — 
the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  union  of  good  qualities  —  it  is 
rare  as  it  is  valuable  —  but  perhaps  none  •exercise  so 
important  an  influence  upon  the  peace  and  good  conduct 
of  hfe. 

In  aU  hex  ^\k^  trials ^  difficulties,  mistakes  and 
faults,  Evelyn,  iovmii  «^  «aifc  x^^wg^  ^'?riSssL'?SKi&\jBssj^tate 
and  just  adviser  aa^^^xi^N  «aa.  ^^  w^V^sss^^^s..^ 
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if  her  eharacter,  must  be  greatly  attributed  to  this  most 
brtunate  circiunstaiice.  The  actaatmg  principles  came* 
rem  higher  sources,  but  the  useful  direction  of  these 
x)wers  was  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
)oese8sion  of  such  a  friend. 

I  remember  hearing  one  thing  Anne  Duglas  said, 
^hen  Evelyn  was  complaining  of  the  impossibility  of 
iving  up  to  her  own  idea  of  duty. 

She  ixM  her  that  she  lived  too  much  in  generals^ 
md  foi^t  the  day  of  small  things.  She  bade  her  re-* 
nember  what  the  Divine  Master  himseK  had  said,  ''That 
le  who  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  will  be  fedth^ 
nl  in  that  which  is  much."  That  she  who,  without 
i  weak  microscopic  scrupulosity,  acenstoms  herself  to 
gather  up  the  crumbs  and  fragments  of  opportunity  and 
ime,  will  alone  find  that  she  faithfully  discharges  her 
Liord's  task. 

''Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  wiU  take 
»are  of  themselves;  is  as  true  of  your  duties,  as  you  are 
)eginQing  to  find  it  of  yonr  expenses,  dear  girl." 

But  enough  of  this. 


It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn  that  a  new  and 
iweetest  tie,  if  any  such  could  have  been  wanting,  was 
idded  to  crown  the  happiness  of  the  youi^  husband  and 
wife, 

A  little  child  was  bom  to  them. 

Vp^/^  Marsion.  IL  \^ 
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little  children  are  bom  by  thousands  and  thousandB 
every  day.  This  is  no  great  event  worth  recordii^, 
surely. 

Yes,  little  children  are  bom  every  day,  and  yet  every 
little  child  comes  like  a  miracle  to  every  separate  hearth  — 
comes  with  its  mission  a  stranger  angel,  a  mystery,  and 
a  wonder,  and  a  bud  of  blessing! 

So  to  the  monarch  —  so  to  the  poor  labourer  —  so 
to  the  gipsy  on  the  heath.  I  take  the  monarch  upon 
faith;  but  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  one  who 
has  visited  the  new-bom  baby  in  a  cottage,  or  seen  a 
beggar  woman  pla3dng  with  her  child  under  a  hedge,  for 
the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  assertion. 

The  sunshine  and  br%htness,  the  sort  of  day-spring 
which  entered  that  small  house  at  Islington!,  when 
the  voice  of  Evelyn's  new-bom  babe  was  first  heard  in 
it,  I  am  not  going  to  describe;  nor  the  intense  sweetness 
of  that  moment,  when  i^e  delighted  mother  placed  her 
infSont  in  her  husband's  arms. 

They  were  very,  very  happy,  poor  young  things,  so 
far  as  home  affection  went  —  bliss,  the  most  pure,  was 
poured  into  their  cup  of  life. 

Alas!  bitter  waves  upon  the  outer  side  were  rising  — 
rbing. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'  *  God  wUl8  bat  Ul  /  the  doubter  sjUd , 
*Lo,  time  doth  evil  only  bear; 
Give  me  a  sign  His  love  to  prove « 
His  vaonted  goodness  to  declare!  *** 

W.  C.  Bennbtt. 

The  winter  was  a  difficult  one. 

The  weather  very  severe;  the  cold  excessiye;  pro- 
yisioiis  and  fuel  enormously  dear. 

It  was  such  a  winter  as  that  with  which  this  story 
opened,  when  the  distress  among  the  Spital  Fields 
weavers  had  heen  so  great.  The  feanily  of  Du  Ghastel 
had  passed  an  anxious,  struggling,  self-denying  time 
then  —  agonising,  for  the  sufferings  of  others  —  they 
had  now  to  experience  what  a  different  thing,  after  all, 
want  is,  when  it  comes  to  a  man's  own  hearth. 

They  were  very  often  hardly  pressed  to  find  money 
to  provide  for  the  daily  need. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Armand  lahoured  most 
indefatigably  at  his  profession  —  but  ah!  the  vague,  un- 
certain, nature  of  that  profession,  when  a  man  has  to 
maJTitAin  a  family  by  it.  It  is  like  the  endeavour  to 
raise  a  soM  edifice  upon  a  shadow  —  reality  upon  a 
dream!  To  satisfy  the  most  urgent^  the  most  pressing  of 
needs,  by  a  rainbow. 
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It  requires  a  certain  noble  magnanimity,  in  the  oon- 
ception  of  that  word  duty,  for  a  man  to  elevate  to  their 
true  dignity  these  miserable  necessities  of  life.  A  high 
heart  will  do  it,  and  will  give  interest  and  lustre  to 
every  caU  of  right;  but  it  is  difGlcult.  And  what  adds 
io  the  difficulty  is,  the  sort  of  nervous  uncertainty,  which 
in  employments  of  the  nature  I  am  speaking  of,  sur- 
rounds the  result  of  every  man's  labour.  Those  whose 
fame  is  estabHshed,  and  their  self-confidence  as  firm  as 
it  is  well  grounded,  and  these  are  few,  may  perhaps  be 
an  exception  —  but  I  doubt  it 

But  to  a  young  man  in  Armand's  circumstances,  un* 
supported  even  by  the  aids  which  a  regular  professionaL 
education  and  standing  professional  connections  secure — 
the  vague  nature  of  his  hopes  —  the  impossibility  of 
estimating  the  result  of  his  efforts  by  any  fixed  standard  — 
the    doubts  —  hesitations,    that   attend   every    step  of 
anxious  progress;  the  brief  flashes  of  satisfaction  altema- 
ting  with  seK-distrust;  the  deep  depression  of  exhausted 
spirits;  the  capricious  nature  of  powers  that  will  not  be 
compelled;  the  hard  severity  of  criticism  that  looks  only 
for  faults;  the  various  discouragements,  and  the  impos- 
sibility by  any  industry,  by  any  toil,  thought,  or  labour, 
to  do  better  than  what  is  done!  —  Oh!  this  is  hard, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  but  what  does 
the  stru^le  become,  when  a  man  is  dependent  upon  this 
for  his  bread,  upon  this  fine,  fanciful,  changeful  thing?  — 
for  common  solid  broai.  —  &x  \^iftQd  and  meat,  and  coal 
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and  candle,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  those  he  loves 
better  than  his  own  soul? 

Aimand  was  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  we  have 
said,  as  regarded  his  profession,  and  the  difficulties  of 
tnaking  way,  great  to  all,  to  him  were  gigantic. 

He  had  lost  the  first  patron,  whom  a  signal  good 
fortune,  which  rarely  happens  twice  in  a  man's  life,  had 
ihrown  in  his  way. 

For  the  short  time  whilst  he  believed  himself  to  be 
independent,  he  had  neglected  all  those  minor  branches 
}f  art  in  which  be  excelled,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
vrhat  was  the  passionate  ambition  of  his  soul,  the  culti- 
vation of  that  higher  art  in  which  he  believed  himself 
3alculated  to  succeed,  when  once  the  enormous  difficulties 
with  which  his  defective  education  had  surrounded  him, 
jhould  be  overcome.  He  had  time,  as  he  thought,  be- 
fore him;  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  himself  with  all 
[ihe  ardour  of  his  nature. 

Several  commissions  of  an  inferior  description  had 
been  offered  to  him  on  his  return  to  London,  by  the 
various  dealers  and  tradesmen  with  whom  he  had  been 
connected;  but  he  had  refused  them  without  exception, 
and  had  given  his  quondam  employers  to  understand  that 
henceforward  his  time  would  be  devoted  to  higher 
objects. 

He  had  done  this,  you  may  be  sure,  without  the  slight- 
est arrogance  in  thought  or  manner;  yet  he  was  called 
arrogant,  and  people  were  offended.     The  report  of  his 
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good  fortune  in  h&ving  married  an  heiress  had  got 
about,  and  enyy  was  mingled  with  ill-nature,  and  every 
dealer  or  tradesman,  whose  commissions  he  refused, 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  feel  angry. 

Fnfortunately,  these  angry  people  were  among  the 
most  topping  and  influential  persons  of  their  caste  in 
town,  BO  that  his  very  pre-eminence  was  against  Armand, 
by  increasing  the  number  and  importance  of  those  he 
thus  most  innocently  and  unwittingly  made  his  enemies. 

He,  however,  thought  little  about  it  —  never  per- 
ceived it,  in  fact.  He  was  engrossed  with  his  happiness 
cmd  his  art;  and  it  was  not  till  his  reverses  began,  and 
till  after  a  few  months  of  liberty  and  independence,  he 
found  himself  once  more  compelled  to  put  on  the 
harness;  that  he  perceived  how  much  of  that  sort  of 
regular  but  inferior  business  which  he  had  looked  to 
formerly  for  his  support,  had  been  lost. 

These  things  were,  what  men  of  very  inferior  talent 
to  himself  could  do  almost  as  well.  !Not  that  I  mean  to 
say  any  common  artist  could  easily  rival  the  exquisite 
variety  of  lovely  fancies  displayed  upon  the  walls  of 
Ponnington  Abbey;  but  commissions  such  as  that  were 
exceptional  things;  the  ordinary  business  was  for  the 
most  part  easy  enough,  and  the  employers  not  of  a  sort 
to  exercise  any  nice  discrimination  between  the  execution 
of  one  artist  ot  anothei. 

Therefore,  wten  Aitcl«sA,  ^sRnfia.  ^  ^w^^  ^jssSl  ^jkS^ 
came   to  have  to  labour  on^  m^T^  Mn&.>^^^^s^^ 
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his  subsistence,  he  fonnd,  with  the  iacreasing  call,  a  yery 
much  dimimshed  facility  in  answering  it. 

Added  to  this,  he  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution. 

The  excitement  which  a  man  with  sensibility  so  ex- 
cessiye  as  his  had  during  the  last  seyeral  months  gone 
through,  could  not  but  tell  (m  a  frame  so  finely  and  de- 
licately constmcted.  During  the  few  months  of  entire 
happiness  he  had  enjoyed  immediately  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  been  gaining  eyery  day  fresh  accessions  of  yigour 
both  of  body  and  mind;  but  the  reyerses  that  had  too 
soon  followed,  had  undone  much  of  this. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  Armand  Du  Chastel  was  a 
prey  to  none  of  those  irritating,  proyoking  feelings  which 
attend  upon  the  money  disappointments  of  a  coyetous 
man;  but  he  was  far-seeing,  and  imaginatiye,  and  his 
mind,  more  yiyidly,  perhaps,  than  that  of  another,  painted 
both  the  adyantages  of  easy  circumstances  and  the  horrors 
of  penury.  His  narrow  means  scarcely  merited  the  name 
of  penury  so  long  as  he  was  single;  but  now  the  idea  of 
his  embarrassments  would  make  him  tremble. 

He  was  necessarily  yery  much  alone  and  his  em-^ 
ployment  one  which  exhausts  the  spirits  'and  inclines  to 
melancholy  and  fednt-heartedness,  whilst  it  unfortunately 
affords  plenty  of  time  —  I  will  not  say  for  the  in- 
dulgence of,  for  there  was  no  such  indulgence  here,  but 
for  the  attacks  to  be  repeated.  Then  he  no  longer  lodged 
at  his  workshop.  There  was  a  fati^j^n!^  ^«]&.  t^  V. 
taken   mozmng   and   eyening;    tiiete   "W«j&  tlq    Oqr«&^-» 
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loving  wife  hdrd  by  to  step  in  between  the  intervals  of 
labour,  and  brighten  up  the  many  hours  of  anxious  exer- 
tion. Added  to  this,  there  were  long  fasts,  injuriously 
long.  Evelyn,  when  aware  of  this  evil,  had  provided  a 
sandwich  box,  which  was  completely  filled  every  morning, 
whoever  else  was  served  or  not.   She  had  herself  visited 

bis  lodgings  in  C Street,  and  deposited  half-a-dozen 

of  the  best  wine  she  could  procure  in  a  little  cupboard, 
with  glasses,  &c.,  and  had  given  him  positive  orders  to 
.take  some  every  day  —  but  to  what  avail? 

She  was  not  there  to  press  the  little  meal  upon  his 
failing  appetite;  she  was  not  there  with  kind  importunity 
to  force  the  glass  of  wine  upon  him. 

He  did  not  care  for  food  —  he  was  not  in  a  humour 
to  feel  the  want  of  it.  At  last,  to  his  other  anxieties, 
was  added  that  most  horrible  of  all  in  his  case  —  the 
fear  that  his  own  health  was  giving  way. 

It  was  not  till  the  second  winter  was  half  over, 
however,  that  Armand  had  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
anxieties  here  described.  The  little  money  which  after 
everything  had  been  sold  had  remained,  the  rent  of  the 
house,  and  the  additional  advantage  of  being,  in  matters 
of  dress,  and  various  other  things,  amply  provided,  had 
prevented  much  pressure  for  some  time;  and  while  pres- 
sure was  not  Tugent,  hope  was  ready  to  flatter  him  with 
the  expectation  that  ptoieeeionBl  matters  would  mend 
'before  real  neceBsity  coviiSL  wm^e. 

But  this,  aB  1  b«^  «^»  ^  ^  ^B^*^a^*•^ 
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case;  and  as  the  winter  adyancedy  things  began  to  look 
very  serious. 

I^ow  Eyelyn  had  need  for  all  her  courage.  She 
found  —  what  most  women  will  find  —  that  when  the 
difficulties  and  sorrows  of  life  begin,  they  must  not 
expect  to  receiye  support  from  the  being,  a  mortal  like 
themselves,  from  whom,  in  the  fond  fool's  paradise  of 
love,  they  fancied  an  almost  Godlike  power  was  indwell- 
ing —  to  protect  and  shield  from  every  danger  and 
SQcrow.  They  will  discover,  that  as  they  fly  to  him 
for  comfort,  so  wilL  he  come  to  them.  That  this  god, 
this  proud,  strong,  manly  being  —  is  a  feeble  child  of 
clay,  with  trembling  nerves,  failing  spirits,  uncertain 
Tiews,  delusive  hopes,  and  anxious  fears;  that  he  has  to 
be  soothed,  and  strengthened,  and  calmed,  by  the  gentle 
influences  of  that  other  heart,  whose  strength  is  in  its 
love.  Love  of  the  fedthfiil  wife,  or  yoimg  mother,  which 
is  bolder  than  the  lion,  and  deeper  than  the  grave. 

She  used  to  walk  up  and  down  that  causeway  in 
front  of  the  long  dull  row  of  houses,  with  their  mono- 
tonous little  slips  of  gardens  and  blanched,  leafless  trees, 
carryii^  her  baby  in  her  arms,  warmly  covered  up,  and 
pressed  closely  to  her  hesu^.  There  was  no  one  else  to 
give  it  air. 

Every  sei^rant   that  could  possibly  be  spared   had 
been  discharged,  and  the  young  woman  who  officiated  as 
mase-inaid  bad  rooms  to  clean  and  EundLE^  q»^<^  ^Okss^ 
to  do^  80  that  abe  bad  no  time  for  eaLeccm. 
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There  was  soimething  soothing  in  these  monotonoos 
walks,  with  the  little  breathing  being  soMy  slumbering 
on  her  bosom,  which  disposed  and  gave  her  opportunity 
for  quiet  thought  and  reJ9.ection.  Much  did  her  eye^ 
active  mind  speculate  upon  the  world,  the  circumstances 
and  relations  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  object  of  that 
great  lesson  which  her  own  experience  taught  her  to 
believe  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  life  to  teach. 

Her  own  history,  brief  as  it  had  been,  was  full  of 
moral  incident  The  changes  in  her  outward  circum- 
stances had  been  very  great,  but  those  in  the  inner  life 
were  far,  far  greater. 

Every  hope,  view,  purpose  —  every  joy  and  every 
sorrow,  was  altogether  different. 

It  is  rare,  that  so  complete  an  alteration  in  the  course 
of  life  happens  to  any  one;  for  few  pass  so  many 
years  as  Evelyn  had  done  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
unbounded  affluence,  and  few,  even  among  the  perpetual 
alternations  of  our  eventful  social  system,  sink  so  low 
as  she  has  done  now. 

Many  of  these  solitary  hours,  however,  were  spent 
in  the  mere  penny-and-pound  calculations  of  domestic 
economy.  Hpw,  at  least  cost  to  the  general  purse,  to 
provide  first  necessaries,  and  then  little  comforts  and 
luxuries,  for  the  hard-taxed  father  and  husband,  and 
the  suffering,  niielanfihoVy  i&s^eic,  was  a  problem  di£&cult 
to  solve.  Still,  muo^  oi  x^Aft^^ii. -^^^  ^^^asfi^  ^sjad, 
engaged  in  things  o£  \ns^^  Vsi^^^^iK.  -  \i.  ^^^^^^ 
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from  which  the  heart  gains  fresh  power,  and  grows  purer 
and  better.  Some  of  these  thoughts,  and  eyery  day  more 
and  more,  travelled  to  her  father. 

The  little  one  nestling  at  her  breast  admonished  her; 
and  she  began  to  view,  in  a  light  she  had  never  done 
before,  her  conduct  as  a  daughter.  The  consciousness  of 
her  faults  made  her  feel  how  bitter  it  must  be  to  find 
a  harsh  and  severe  judge  of  our  infirmities  m  our  own 
child;  and  she  recollected,  with  horror,  the  arrogance  with 
which  she  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  parent. 
Not  as  an  indulgent,  partial,  reverencing  judge  —  such 
as  a  child,  if  presuming  to  be  a  judge  at  all,  should  be 
—  but  as  the  most  severe  and  unsparing  of  censors!  — 
and  her  heart  yearned  for  reconciliation. 

Yearned  to  cast  herself  at  his  feet  —  acknowledge 
her  own  violence  and  want  of  respect,  and  implore  his 
hlessing,  and  his  forgiveness  for  all  the  many,  many 
occasions  when  she  had  suffered  that  imgovemable  tongue 
of  hers  to  overstep  the  limits  of  respect  and  duty. 

She  wished  her  father  to  bless  her,  and,  through  her, 
this  child.  Armand  had  contented  himself,  upon  his 
return  home,  with  explaining  that  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  had  been  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  regarded  the 
settlement,  and  that  its  result  had  been  a  failure. 

He  passed  as  slightly  as  he  could  over  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Marston;  but  the  little  that  was  told  sufficed 
to  convince  Evelyn  that  much  had.  been  ks^t  back^  wad 
tha^  reconciliation  at  present  was  not  \o  \i^  "W^ft^  ^^st. 
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She  had  ndt  asked  for  details;  she  did  not  wish  t6 
increase  the  catalogue ,  already  too  long,  of  matters  in 
which  she  cotild  not  think  Mr.  Marston  kind  or  right; 
so  she  contented  herself  with  waitii^  for  the  present; 
hut  eyery  day  added  to  the  softness  of  her  feelings,  and 
her  earnest  wish  for  reconciliation. 


"How  weary  and  done-for,  you  do  look,  my  Armand," 
as  Armand,  pale  and  hazard,  and  more  than  usually 
depressed,  slowly  mounted  the  narrow  stairs,  where  she, 
upon  the  landing-place,  was  waiting  to  receive  him. 
"My  love,  this  must  not  go  on.  —  Armand,  you  will 
hreak  down  at  last;  come,  let  me  take  off  your  coat 
I  declare  it  has  heen  snowing  this  April  day.'' 

He  took  off  his  coat  with  her  assistance,  and  was 
going  to  carry  it  down  stairs  again,  without  speaking. 

"No,  you  shall  not  do  that,"  taking  it  from  him, 
runoing  down  stairs,  hanging  it  up,  and  returning,  whilst 
he  stood  leaning  against  the  hamsters,  watching  her. 

"Come  into  the  nurseiy.  There  is  a  fire  there,  and 
the  haby  is  asleep;  you  can  warm  yourself  at  your  ease, 
and  we  can  have  a  little  delicious  chat  together.  Betty  is 
washing  down  stairs  —  we  shall  have  our  sanctum  all 
to  onraelves.     Cornel  ^oii!t  ^qm,  Acmand?" 

He  had  been,  tonnn^  \£r<w«c^  ^^\3«SL^^ass?^E^aa^^^ 
fc  visit  his  mother  --\>u\- ^Qoia  m^^^-^^^^^^^^*- 
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lefoBed.  They  went  up  stairs;  he  sat  down  in  the  low 
nnrsing  chair,  threw  his  arms  round  her,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  her  breast,  with,  "Oh!  my  Evelyn." 

She  stooped  down,  and  kissed  his  hair,  his  forehead, 
his  eyes  —  that  was  her  way  of  comforting  him;  then 
she  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  chair  beside  him, 
and  laid  his  head  against  her  shoulder;  happy  —  ever 
happy  —  so  that  she  was  but  with  him.  Her  love  was 
that  nourishment  of  unspeakable  joy,  which  makes  the 
heart  so  strong  to  bear. 

"What  new  vexation,  my  Armand?  my  dear,  dear, 
admirable  husband!  What  new  vexation,  my  love?  wiU 
this  never  end?" 

"I  know  not,"  he  said  languidly;  "but  if  it  do  not, 
I  think  it  will  make  an  end  of  me. 

"Oh!  don't  say  so,"  kissing  his  forehead  again,  and 
still  more  tenderly;  "Armand!  don't  say  so,  for  my 
sake.  There  are  some  things,  you  know,  I  cannot  teU 
how  to  bear." 

"I  was  wrong,"  said  he,  with  more  firmness;  "wrong, 
my  own.  It  is  the  way  all  feeble,  desponding  tempers 
indulge  themselves  in  speaking.  Kot  the  least  the  more 
likely  to  die  upon  that  account,"  forcing  himself  to  speak 
cheerfully.  "We  nevet  know  the  weight  we  can  carry, 
till  we  have  tried." 

"Ah/  that  IB  like  yourself! ...  Antfthiiug  else,  Axmand^ 
but  don't  Bay  tAat  agsdn,  if  you  can  Ta.e\i^  \V,  ^^\tSs^  ^sa^^«Ri 
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it  ifi  a  rdbbef  to  talk  in  that  way,  and  then  never  miod 
me  —  out  with  it." 

"I  am  very  inconsiderate  of  you,  my  ai^L  I  shall 
try  you  too  far." 

^'Ah!  that  ifi  as  bad  the  other  way;  try  f?2«  too  £»! 
as  if  you  would  —  as  if  you  could.  No,  my  Armand, 
I  defy  you  to  do  that  —  I  am  of  a  stout  build;  it  is 
ftT"3j?n>g  what  strength  there  is  in  me  —  only  some 
things!  some  things!  ...  when  you  talk  of  breaking  down 
—  it  is  ,difficult  to  bear  ...  most  of  all,  because  I  partly 
believe  it  —  and  I  dare  not  think  of  then  —  but  what 
is  it  to-day?     Tell  me,  won't  you?" 

"There  has  been  an  exhibition  opened  for  such 
pictures  as  had  been  rejected  at  the  Academy.  Mine, 
you  know,  was  one;  but  it  found  a  place  there.  In  a 
morning  paper  of  .to-day,  there  appears  a  critical  notice 
of  these  poor  rejected  pictures  —  it  is  too  crueL" 

""What  again!"  said  she,  firing  up.  "Have  they  at- 
tacked you  again?" 

"I  was  a  fool  to  read  it,"  he  said;  "such  criticisms 
can  do  one  no  possible  good;  they  absolutely  teach 
nothing.  The  excellence  they  require  does  not  come  of 
teaching;  their  insolence  —  the  bitter,  sarcastic  tone  of 
their  strictures  —  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  that  which 
has  been  so  dear  to  one  man's  imagrnation  at  least,  is 
cruel;  because  it  most  be  xjLseless,  and  may  be  injurious 
• —  28  injurioUB,    "by  de^te««fl^^  *Omi^  «S^^  ^*^  ^ess&sasasm 

and  faith,   whicU  ssosi^^  ^  ^.s^K^ '^^^'^^^^ 
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They  ask  for  power  and  origmality.  It  requires  some 
Courage  to  dare  to  be  oiiginal  before  spectators  such  as 

these. If  they  would  only  be  civil  —  only  be  kind 

' —  and  if  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  annihilate  a  man, 
whose  only  fault  is,  that  he  can  do  no  more  than  it 
is  given  to  him  —  only  chastise  him  as  if  they  did  it 

with  pain! not  crush  him  to  the  very  earth,   as  if 

he  were  some  vile,  disgusting  reptile,  over  whom  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  triumph!" 

"Oh!  never  mind  them!  never  mind  them,  Armand! 
what  you  do  —  you  do.  If  you  do  well,  they  cannot 
deprive  you  of  your  reward  of  honest  fame.  Sooner  or 
lat^,  it  is  sure  to  come." 

"Ay,"  shaking  his  head,  "so  they  say  —  Perhaps 
80  it  is...  But  if  one  does  only  moderately  well,  as  I 
know  I  do  —  what  then?  and  in  the  mean  time,  where 
is  one  to  find  bread?" 

"Moderately  well!  —  Yes,  if  moderately  well  it  must 
be.  But  never  fear,  my  love  —  He  who  feeds  the 
ravens,  will  feed  us." 

"This  wretched  criticism  has  done  us  a  most  serious 
injury,  child,  this  very  day.  A  dealer,  who  was  about 
to  give  me  a  commission  for  some  illustrations  he  had  to 
provide  for  a  book  —  has  withdrawn  his  order  this 
morning.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  critique  really  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  alter  his  mind;  but,  at  least,  it 
has  funushed  the  pretext  for  it." 
Evelyn's  colour  changed. 
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''Strange  world!  —  strange  life!"  said  she,  and  mnsed 
a  liitle.  Was  that  fSeuth  shaken  which  she  had  just  ex* 
pressed  so  fervently  in  Him  who  feeds  the  ravens?  Some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  whispered  her,  that  the 
trial  of  faith  was  as  through  fire.  And  other  good 
thoughts  which  cany  the  believer  unhurt  through  the 
most  mysterious  dispensations,  aad  never  visit  the  un- 
believer at  aUy  came  to  strengthen  her.  She  raised  her 
head  and  snuled  cheerfully. 

"l^ever  mind  it  —  never  mind  even  it.  We  shall 
get  along  some  way  —  I  have  got  some  sewing  to  do  — . 
and  tiiat  wiU  pay  the  baker's  bill." 

But  you  wiU  be  wearied  with  this  sad  and  monoton- 
ous subject.  I  thought  to  have  followed  in  detail  the 
long  struggles  of  this  arduous  existence ,  and  the  gradual 
advance  of  Evelyn  in  that  path  of  the  just  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

It  lay  through  deep  waters  now. 

But  I  found  a  certain  sameness  in  the  task.  It  would 
be  tedious;  and  what  is  tedious  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
is  worse  than  ineffectual. 

I  leave  her,  therefore,  and  we  shall  not  find  her 
again  until  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering  have  passed 
over  her. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

"With  blaokeat  moM  the  flower  plots 
Were  thickly  crasted  one  and  all; 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall.** 

TfiimrsoM.  * 

About  three  miles  firom  Tyburn  turnpike,  upon  the 
north-western  side  of  London,  there  is  a  certain  district, 
which,  at  least  until  yery  lately,  was  as  completely 
rural  as  if  it  had  been  situated  in  one  of  our  remoter 
counties. 

At  the  time  the  events  recorded  in  this  little  history 
took  place,  retired  lanes,  embowered  with  trees,  and 
bounded  by  tall  hedges  of  hawthorn,  maple,  and  wild 
roses,  diyided  fields  covered  with  rich  grass,  upon  which 
noble  cattle  might  be  seen  pasturing,  or  which  shut  up 
for  hay,  would,  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June,  present 
a  perfect  wilderness  of  flowers. 

"With  the  exception,  however,  of  these  few  pictures 
of  natural  beauty,  the  scenery  had  a  sameness  about  it 
that  amounted  to  insipidity;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  dullness  that  people  used  to  wander 
through  the  winding  intricacy  of  these  lanes,  amid  these 
neyer-asdizzg'  green  fields,  looking  over  ^te«,  to  ^oa  ^.t 
huge  horxdesa  cows  such  as  were  the  i^A'iLaCsa  ^^esa  —  ^^ 

£'tfff/yjf  Marston,  II,  Y"^ 
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seeking  among  the  numerous  plants  which  cover  the 
high  hedge-banks,  for  sweet  violets  or  wild  stxav- 
berries. 

In  a  spot,  one  of  the  most  secluded  in  this  labyrinth 
of  lanes,  fields,  and  hedges,  there  stood  some  time  ago 
—  and  may  be  it  stands  there  still  —  a  house ,  or  rather 
1;>uilding,  which  always  excited  my  curiosity.  There  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  it  that  made  you  feel 
assured  that  some  peculiar  history  must  have  attached  to 
it  —  one,  in  all  probability,  of  sorrow,  stniggle,  and 
privation,  for  nothing  could  be  more  dreary  and  dilapidated 
than  was  the  air  of  the  somewhat  singular  and  dismal- 
looking  place. 

The  elevation  consisted  of  a  sort  of  irregular  round 
tower,  pierced  with  windows  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
inserted  not  only  without  any  attention  to  symmetry, 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of 
straight  or  crooked.  They  leaned  any  way  and  all  ways, 
just  as  if  the  waUs  were  about  every  moment  to  fall 
down.  A  small  panelled  door,  sucb  as  (me  usually  sees 
within  side  ordinary  houses,  served  as  the  entrance  to 
this  ruinous  abode.  It  leaned  most  ominously  on  one 
side,  and  its  colour  was  a  sickly  green,  in  many  places 
streaked  and  defiled  by  rain  and  dirt. 

Such  was  the  tower,  from  one  part  of  which  ran, 
may  be,  to  the  distaaa-ce  oi  \»t^^tL  thirty  and  forty  feet, 
a  long  narrow  building,  ^^  >a.^^^  ^^m^.  ^1  ^>Ki^-iwa 
pierced  by  sundry  rox«id  ^na^o^^,  ^^^^$.^*^^\^ 
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be  quite  out  of  reach,  eiilier  from  within  or  from  without 
—  and  for  what  purpose  thus  placed,  it  seemed  difficult 
to  determine. 

This  portion  of  the  edifice  presented  just  the  same 
forlorn,  ruinous  appearance  as  the  rest. 

About  a  couple  of  acres  of  land  appeared  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  little  property.  These  had  formerly  been 
laid  out  in  shrubberies,  grass  plat,  and  a  garden:  once 
probably,  well  arranged,  and  looked  after  —  for  the 
shrubs  now  falling  about  in  the  utmost  neglect  and 
disorder,  were  many  of  them  of  rare  kinds,  and  the 
.grass -plats,  walks,  and  flower-beds,  mostly  untrimmed, 
and  overrun  with  weeds,  had  originally  been  laid  out 
with  ccmsiderable  taste.  All  now,  like  the  rest,  was  in 
rains. 

Years,  it  would  seem,  had  passed,  since  any  hand 
had  been  employed  in  keeping  this  little  pleasure-ground 
in  order.  Everything  gave  evidence  of  long  neglect  — 
and  few  things  are  more  melancholy  than  a  deserted  spot 
of  ihiB  nature. 

Poverty,  sorrow,  desolation  of  heart,  seem  characterized 
by  it.  And  in  no  place  that  I  think  I  ever  saw,  was 
this  melancholy  impression  more  vividly  received  than 
in  the  one  I  am  attempting  to  describe. 

The  garden  hedge -row  ran  some  way  by  the  side  of 
the  lane,  affording  at  several  places  where  it  was  lower 
&an  at  others,  a  view  into  the  interior  oi  ^Ifeaa  tdl^«s^^^^ 
little  wildemeBB. 
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It  then  appeared  that  all  had  not  been  utterly  left  to 
itself  in  the  neglected  place.'  In  various  parts  small  at- 
tempts at  improvement  might  be  observed  —  such 
snatches  of  cultivation  as  are  seen  when  the  labour 
employed  is  quite  inadequate  to  do  more  than  redeem  a 
few  spots  from  the  surrounding  waste;  —  and  where  this 
attempt  when  made  is  usually  in  a  most  rough,  unfinished 
way,  as  was  the  case  here.  There  being,  it  was  evident, 
no  superfluity  of  strength  to  spend  upon  mere  attention 
to  neatness. 

Close  by  the  house  where  a  narrow  border  ran  round 
one  side  of  it,  separated  from  the  little  weedy  gravel- 
walk  by  a  broken  edging  of  box,  the  bed  had  been  dug 
and  flnished;  and  a  few  common  flowers  still  flourished; 
or  rather  pined  away  there.  In  spring  there  might  here 
be  seen,  a  few  pretty  big  bunches  of  crocuses  and  snow- 
drops —  of  polyanthuses  and  pink  and  blue  hepaticas, 
scattered  up  and  down  without  the  least  regard  to  ar- 
rangement. As  the  season  advanced,  stra^Hng  unpruned 
rose-bushes  put  forth  their  blossoms  —  tall  white  lilies 
tumbled  here  and  there,  and  various  summer -flowers  — 
such  as  ancient  sweet-williams,  big,  rough,  bachelors'- 
buttons,  fading  scarlet  lychnis,  and  Michaelmas  daisies, 
with  a  few  more  perishable  annuals. 

The  cultivator  of  this  garden,  whoever  he  or  she 
might  be,  had  also  estenSi'ei^  \5a&  ^"ajca^  to  two  or  three 
/small  beds  upon  the  gcaaa-^^-^'^^tfc^'^^aaa&^^s^^ 
of  jgiowers  were  atrug^^^  ^^^  ^^X^-^^s  >s^\.  '^^^  ^^^ 
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than  ^aiB,  it  was  evident  either  strength  or  industry  was 
wanting;  everywhere  else  tall  grass  and  weeds  waved 
high  amid  rampant  herbaceous  plants  —  rose-bushes  ran 
up  into  rough  briars,  covered  with  wretched,  imperfect, 
red  and  white  flowers  —  guelder  roses  tossed  their 
branches  loaded  with  their  snow-balls,  over  the  path,  and 
laburnums  and  genistas  strewed  the  ground  with  their 
Mien  blossoms. 

What  had  once  been  the  kitchen- garden,  presented 
much  the  same  appearance.  There,  it  is  true,  lai^e 
square  beds,  dug  and  parted  by  what  seemed  a  more 
efficient  hand,  were  planted  with  potatoes,  beans,  and 
cabbages;  but  the  remainder  was  altogether  abandoned 
to  weeds.  There  coarse  reedy  grass,  with  docks,  and 
splendid  girahdoles  of  thistles,  seemed  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  the  ground.  In  this  place,  also,  the  culti- 
vation of  various  little  portions  appeared  to  have  been  at- 
tempted by  the  same  feeble  and  unskilled  hand,  which 
had  left  its  traces  in  the  flower-garden;  where  a  few 
rows  of  green  peas,  with  one  or  two  small  beds  for 
lettuces  and  spinach,  were  seen  growing  in  a  half- 
bHghted,  discouraging  manner. 

It  was  plain,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  aU  but  the 

strictly-necessary  had  been  abandoned  to  one  quite  unequal 

to  the  task.     Poverty  —  extreme,  abject  poverty  — 

was  to  he  deciphered  in  every  feature  both  of  house  and 

gronnd. 
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People  drove  down  that  pleasant  rural  lane  in  stuomer. 
Finely -dressed  ladiiBs,  in  their  chariots  and  coaches  — 
men,  perhapa  palled  with  wealth,  sitting  upon  their 
beautiful  horses,  followed  by  their  trim  grooms  —  and 
many  cast  an  eye  of  curiosity,  and  some  few  of  interest 
and  pity,  upon  the  forlorn,  deserted  place,  which,  in  gen- 
eral, seemed  uninhabited,  so  seldom  was  living  creature 
to  be  seen  about  it;  but  that  was  not  the  case,  for  three 
people  lived  there. 


The  room  in  which  these  three  now  were  sitting  had 
once  been  pretty  and  pleasant.  It  comprised  half  of  the 
tower,  which,  crossed  by  a  small  passage,  was  divided  \ 
into  two  apartments,  each  forming  a  [semicircle;  the 
windows  being  in  the  circular  part,  looking  out  on  one 
side  into  what  had  been  the  shrubbery  and  flower,  upon 
the  other  towards  the  kitchen,  garden. 

The  room  was  of  an  agreeable  height  and  proportion, 
and  there  was  something  pleasing  in  its  shape,  singular 
as  it  was. 

Once,  that  long  wall  opposite  the  windows  had  been 

covered  with  pictures,  fcesh  from  the  owner's  hand.   The 

simple,  yet  fresh  and  tasteful  furniture,  muslin  and  chintz 

curtains,  so  well  ekioaenm  ^qIq\ic^  and  hung  with  so  much 

artistic  elegance ,  ImA  «A.ani^  "^^^  ^^^^&^  ^«>jsi^^«wi^ 

which  looked  out  ueou  ttie  \^\aft  ^\^^^^  ^^  ^e«^^ 
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^y  with  abundance  of  flowers ,  and  kept  with  the  most 
jxact  and  charming  nicety. 

Bat  noW)  all  this  was  changed. 

Against  that  wall,  in  place  of  pictures,  there  only 
"emained  the  marks  of  pictures  •^-  square  stains,  which 
ihowed  where  pictures  once  had  hung,  empty  nails,  or 
he  little  breaks  in  the^  plaster  from  whence  naUs  had 
alien.  The  curtains  still  were  there,  but  faded  and  dis- 
joloured;  the  carpet  was  worn  and  threadbare;  of  the 
>nce  gay  and  pretty  ftimiture,  of  the  little  objects  of 
aste  or  verticy  which  used  so  agreeably  to  adorn  the 
ipartment,  nothing  remained  —  all  but  what  was  ab- 
lolutely  necessaiy,  or  almost  absolutely  valueless,  here, 
IS  elsewhere,  was  gone. 

Where?  —  alas!  —  where? 

Poverty  —  abject,  grinding  poverty  —  that  poverty 
^hich  takes  account  of  every  the  most  trifling  ex- 
)enditure,  and  which  neither  the  exactest  frugality  nor 
he  best-ordered  economy  can  suffice  to  render  otherwise, 
Lad  triumphed  at  last. 

In  this  place,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  we  And 
he  family  of  Du  Chastel  again. 

They  had  removed  to  it,  shortly  after  we  took  leave 
f  them,  for  various  reasons. 

This  house  standing  so  out  of  the  way,  and,  in  what 
aofii  people  would  have  thought,  fto  ^wsas^  «»^  "^ssr 
mptiDg'  a  spot,   bad  been  btdlt  "by  a  (i^a^woi  -^^sssfisasiai^ 
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artist  far  his  own  occupation,  and,  therefore,  contained 
that  very  difficult  thing  to  find,  a  room  properly  lighted 
and  adapted  to  the  painter's  purposes,  and  witibi  a  modest, 
inexpensive  habitation  attached  to  it. 

The  proprietor  of  this  place  happening  to  die,  and 
the  inheritance  to  be  disputed,  it  was  left  untenanted  for 
some  time,  aud  during  that  period  had  fallen  into  a  staije 
which,  though  not  requiring  auy  very  substantial  or  ex- 
pensive repairs,  was  one  which,  perhaps,  rendered  it 
almost  still  more  unacceptable  in  the  eye  of  a 
•   purchaser. 

It  had  acquired  that  damp,  dingy,  thoroughly  dismal 
and  uncomfortable  appearance,  common  to  houses  in 
Chancery;  and  when  at  last,  after  years  of  litigation,  the 
cause  being  decided,  the  property  was  sold  to  pay  law 
expenses,  it  was  to  be  had,  as  the  saying  is,  for  an  old 
song.  Armand,  who  happened  at  that  moment,  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  artist  life,  to  be  in  fands,  had  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  buy  the  lease  of  it  —  and 
to  it  he  had  removed  his  family,  which  then  consisted  of 
himself,  his  father,  his  wife  and  two  children  —  Madame 
Du  Chastel  having  died  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
before. 

For  some  time  after  their. removal,  fortune  had  seemed 
to  smile  upon  them. 

The  firesh  country  «ii>  Vllwb  ^wsoaat^  of  his  wife,  knd 
the  greet  diminution  oi  fe^aigoie  «sA  cs:^«QSfc  Xi^-^^^jgscs^^ 
consequent  upon  his  U-^ia^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^»ss^^  ^^s^SC  .«>^ 
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paintiiig-TOom,  had  restored  Armand  to  health.  One 
two  of  his  pictures  had  sold  well,  and  increasing 
cess  promised  to  crown  efforts  so  persevering,  and  the 
lent  struggle  with  difficulty  and  despondency  —  still, 
Lad  been  impossible  to  lay  by.  They  remained  in  that 
carious  position,  so  wearying  to  the  spirits,  of  being 
lendent  upon  daily  success  for  daily  maintenance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Evrelyn  had  thought  it 
it  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  her  father.  She  asked 
^iveness  for  her  intemperance  of  language;  and  she 
3  not  too  proud,  at  the  same  time,  to  humble  herself 
the  sake  of  those  she  loved  so  well,  and  beg  for  some 
tion  of  that  fortune  of  her  mother's,  which  she  still 
ieved,  but  for  some  legal  blunder,  would  have  been 
own. 

Her  imagination,  to  use  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  phrase, 
ed  not  travel  farther  than  that. 

To  this  gentle  appeal  she  had  received  a  brief  and 
sh  answer.  Mr.  MarstoiT  coldly  said,  that  as  she  had 
wed,  so  she  must  drink.  He  appeared  to  resent 
Lently  the  allusion  to  her  mother's  fortune;  and,  in 
rt,  his  letter  was  eicpressed  in  such  terms,  that  it  was 
dent  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  &om  that  quarter. 

Evelyn  comforted  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  by 
belief  that  this  harshness  was  the  effect  of  that  evil 
^uenee  daily  gaining  strength,  wlaieVi  ^  \i^  «sA.Vs^ 
tan    exercised   over    his    mind*,    aafli  ^JlafcxsSsst^  ^^ 
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endeavoured  to  drive  the  subject  £rom  hers,    and  look 
cbeeifully  forward  to  the  success  which  now  appeared 
certain  to  reward  her  husband's  perseverance  and  ment 
But  prosperity  had  not  lasted  long. 


The  window  was  open,  for  the  day  was  soft  and 
pleasant. 

The  birds  were  whistling  in  the  hedge-rows,  and 
busy  insects  buzzii^  and  humming  about;  the  flowers  in 
the  neglected  garden  spread  gaily  to  the  sun,  and  the 
drone  of  far-off  London,  like  the  roar  of  some  distant  vast 
iNiagara,  was  heard  through  the  bright,  clear  air,  giving  a 
pleasant  notice  of  human  life  and  action.  A  spirit  of 
cheerful  peaceMness  pervaded  everything  without;  but 
the  quiet  within,  though  complete,  was  neither  cheerful 
nor  peaceful.  Anxiety  and  sorrow  had  found  their  abode 
in  this  once  happy,  though  simple  and  frugal  household. 
Great  efforts  at  resignation  had  been  made,  but  the 
burden  was  becoming  almost  too  heavy  to  bear. 

Such  awM  moments  present  themselves  in  life  — 
when  the  pressure  becomes  | rapidly  -too  severe  for 
the  mortal  strength  to  support  —  and  what  happens 
then? 

Why,  tfaieii  it  \s  a  ^igc^  '^b&t  the  struggle  is  coming 
to  a  close  —  that  ^e^Ma^\f»5L^^c^^^se^\fe^^ 
the  man  be  called  on^^i. 
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Annand  Da  ChasteL  had  done  what  he  ooald.  Few 
jobvl  could  or  would  haye  struggled  as  he  had.  His  na- 
ture was  noble  and  generous,  as  we  well  know.  He  was 
like  some  high-spirited  steed,  striying  bravely  against  a 
weight  it  is  impossible  for  his  physical  strength  to  moye, 
aud  breaking  his  heart  in  the  effort 

Poet  and  artist  as  he  was  to  the  very  inmost  core, 
with  the  fine  inheritance  of  genius,  he  muted  the  disad- 
yantages  inherent  to  genius.  Ko  human  beiog  can  unite  in 
himself  the  extreme  qualities  of  contrary  natures.  A  man 
cannot  be  at  once  gifted  with  that  finest  and  most  de- 
licate perception  of  things  —  the  most  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, and  the  highest  creatiye  power,  and  be  happy,  be 
content  to  liye,  be  able  to  exist,  without  the  expansiye 
exercise  of  these  powers.  He  cannot  be  *of  imagination 
aU  compact,'  exquisitely  sensitiye,  glowing  with  purest, 
noblest  aspirations,  and  be  a  hard-working,  drudging, 
insensible  clod.  -» 

The  struggle  with  pecimiary  difficulties,  the  impos- 
sibility by  any  exertions  he  could  make  to  secure  any- 
thing like  a  regular  subsistence  for  his  family,  added  to 
all  those  ardent,  burning,  heart-wearing  aspirations  after 
the  lofty  and  the  true  in  art,  told  but  too  surely. 

The  task  grew  harder  and  harder;    the  powers  of 

execution  more  feeble;  the  actual  toil,  the  mere  manual 

labour  of  the  brush,  became  more  difficult  and  oppressiye, 

and  the  number  of  hours  he  could  work.  ^Otfik  da.^  ^  ^^i:^ 

ererjr  day  becoming  fewer. 
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He  strove  to  be  resigned,  to  be  reasonable,  and, 
above  all,  to  put  his  trust  where  alone  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  place'  it  —  to  be  hopeM  and  cheerfdl  — 
but  it  would  not  be;  the  state  of  his  nerves,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  morbid,  the  agonies  he 
underwent  without  complaint,  were  gradually  eatmg 
away  life. 

« 

"Whence  come  they,  these  rare  and  gifted  beings? 
By  what  law  is  their  advent  into  this  world  controUed? 
These  fair  vagrant  stars,  shot  from  their  spheres,  wande^ 
ing  among  us,  strangers  bright  and  beautifaL  Yain  spe- 
culation! 

But  that  in  this  world  they  are  in  a  certain  sense 
literally  strangers  —  that  they  find  the  uses  and  the 
practices  of  it  harder  and  more  difficult  than  other  men, 
cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  not  less  unjust  than  it  is  nn-' 
feeling,  to  deny  it.  A  certain  measure  of  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  indulgence,  such  as  we  allow  to  the  delicate 
child,  is  due  to  them. 

But  Armand  was  unfortunately  circumstanced.  His 
education  and  position  in  early  life  had  kept  him  apar^ 
from  his  brothers  of  the  pencil;  and  there  are  few  disad- 
vantages, perhaps,  that  a  man  finds  more  difficult  to 
contend  with  in  Hfe,  than  the  one  of  not  naturally  he- 
hnging  to  his  own  profession. 

To  have  adopted  a  line  of  life  later  than  is  usual 
with  others  y  aad,  aWr^  ^,  iv^jit  ta  have  worked  and 
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fiagged  at  it  under  some  degree  of  the  same  compulsion 
when  a  boy,  is  a  permauent  disadvantage.  There  was 
nobody  to  back  him,  nobody  for  him  to  rest  upon:  he 
was  a  sort  of  alien  among  his  fellows. 

At  last  he  fairly  broke  down. 

A  sort  of  obscure  species  of  palsy  —  I  may  call  it  so 
in  'my  ignorance  of  these  things,  for  want  of  a  better 
name  —  settled  in  his  right  arm  —  his  right  arm! 

The  wheel  was  broken  at  the  axle. 


The  little  party  are  sitting  in  that  desolated  room 
nrhich  I  have  described,  from  which  every  superfluous 
)manient  has  been  one  by  one  abstracted,  to  furnish 
juch  necessaries  as  the  scanty  salary  of  Du  Chastel 
he  elder,  now  their  sole  dependence,  was  unable  to 
jupply. 

In  an  arm-chair,  covered  with  a  faded  cotton  print, 
irmand,  sunk  back,  is  half  sitting  half  lying,  dressed 
n  an  old  worn-out  dressing-gown,  which  had  once  been 
I  handsome  one  of  silk;  one  supplied,  in  early  days,  by 
he  fond  pride  of  the  wife,  who  loved  to  have  h^r  artist 
ippear  creditably  in  his  painting-room.  It  was  now  all 
iaded  and  discoloured,  and  in  some  places  had  been 
mtched  by  an  indefatigable  needle,  which  never  would 
*est  whilst  anythiQg  that  by  possibility  could  contribute 
;o  use  or  comfort  remained  to  be  done. 
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The  face  of  the  young  man  retained  all  its  ancient 
beanty,  but  that  beanty  had  changed  its  character  — 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  the  counteimnce  was  gone;  in 
its  place  were  the  traces  sad,  yet  most  divine ,  of  that 
long  fight  of  endurance  which  had  been  gone  through; 
that  refining  spiritual  process,  which  seems  to  end  in 
clearing  away  every  vestige  of  the  clay-built,  imperfect, 
mortal  man,  restoring  him  to  the  original  image  in  which 
he  was  created,  before  the  defilement  and  deformity  of 
sin  was  known. 

His  face  was  perfectly  pale,  and  a  dark  shade  was 
round  those  lai^e,  melancholy,  almost  inspired  eyes  of 
his;  and  that  mouth,  whose  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
expression  was  not  to  be  rivalled.  Large  masses  of  hair, 
once  so  bright  and  sunlike,  reflecting  the  light  as  might 
the  dove's  or  the  raven's  wing,  fell  dull  and  faded  by 
illness  round  his  face;  and  the  thin,  wasted,  most  es- 
quisitely  carved,  but  almost  transparent  hand,  rested 
upon  the  head  of  a  little  fragile-looking  child  that  stood 
before  him. 

But  his  eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  the  child;  they 
were  watching  the  mother,  following  the  rapid  needle, 
which,  her  head  bent  down  over  her  work,  she  was 
plying  with  indefatigable  industry.  She  had  not  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  once  lifted  up  her  face,  neither  to 
look  through  the  open  window  at  which  she  sat,  and 
irom  which  the  view  at  this  moment  was  really  charm- 
ing, nor  to  meet  tii©  saA,  V$TOi%^l^  ^^\^^t  husband,  nor 
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to  cast  a  glasice  at  the  little  child  who  "wna  Btaading 
there  leaiiiog  against  tiie  arm  of  his  great  chair,  and 
busily  engaged  with  a  book  half  pictures  and  half  tales, 
of  Jacks  of  Bean  Stalks  or  Qiant  EilleiB,  which  ab- 
sorbed her. 

Eyelyn  was  sewing  for  her  living. 
She  had  at  last  descended  to  that  point  in  Hie  social 
scale  when  the  woman  has  not  only  to  guide  the  house 
and  attend  to  the  minutest  frugalities  of  expenditure, 
but  to  be  a  bringer-in  too. 

It  is  a  hard  pull  upon  the  strength  and  spirits  to 
baye  to  do  both. 

But  one  blessing  remained  to  this  destitute  feunily — 
the  health  and  sjmts  of  Evelyn  failed  not. 

In  her  love  for  her  husband  —  strong,  pure,  honest, 
heart-warm  love,  well  placed  upon  an  object  that  was 
proof  on  trial  to  her  highest  imaginations  of  him  —  she 
possessed  a  talisman >  a  cordial,  which  carries  a  woman 
almost  through  anything. 

She  possessed  an  unfailing,  inexhaustible  spring  of 
liappiness  suf^cient  for  that  refreshment  and  strength  of 
every  day,  which  is  needful  to  carry  a  human  creature 
through  a  battle  like  this. 

Let  her  only  love  and  trust  in  God,  and  she  stands 
upon  a  rock,  which  this  love  of  her  husbaud  will  crown 
with  fresh  gushing  springs  of  enjoyment  and  never- 
fading  flowers.     This  will  suifice  to  invigorate,  and  re- 
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freshy  and  keep  her  healthy,  happy,  strong,  and  well, 
under  hardships  and  toils  which  otherwise  would  be 
enough  to  kill  her. 

Evelyn  does  not,  however,  as  there  she  sits,  look  as 
if  it  had  been  all  fiedr  sailing  for  her.  She  has  laboured 
too  hard  for  thai  The  heart  had  kept  her  up  to  it,  and 
preserved  her  spirit  and  health  —  but  the  frame  of 
beauty  was  gone. 

It  had  not  been  succeeded,  as  with  her  husband,  by 
a  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  in  refinement  and  delicacy 
excelling  that  which  had  been  taken  away;  but  by 
something  quite  as  loveable  to  those  who  know  whence 
the  change  proceeded. 

Hard  work,    vigorous,    indefatigable  exertion,    had 
effaced  the  delicate  outline  of  the  cheek  and  the  sweet 
flower-like  hues  of  the  complexion.      She   was  grown 
sturdier  and  rougher-looking.    The  skin  was  browned  and 
tanned,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air^  in  her  garden, 
or  in  her  numerous  walks  in  all  weathers,   on  business 
to  town.     The  extraordinary  elegance  and  loveliness  of 
her  figure  was  gone.     She  looked  stouter.     All  activity 
and  spirit  stlQj   but  it  was  the  figure  of  a  handsome 
labouring  woman.     Her  hands  had  lost  nothing  of  the 
ready  dexterity  which  belongs  to  hands  unaccustomed  to 
the  jSner  sorts  of  employment  —  but  ihey  had  rubbed 
windows,    cooked  dinneTB,  %e,o\jxfe^  ^wsce.  —  isa.^  they 
were  red  and  rongb,  aa  laasx^  ^^  eBs^\Q^^^>ife^^^« 
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And  yet  who  would  not  have  loved  her  thus? 

A  thousand,  thousand  tunes,  was  she  dearer  to  Ap- 
mand  and  his  almost  adoring  father,  than  in  all  the 
playful  spirit  and  gaiety  of  her  most  hewitching  and 
enchanting  hours. 

A  thousand  times  dearer  was  this  homely,  hard- 
working, unwearied  mother,  wife,  mantua-maker,  and 
housewife,  than  Miss  Marston,  in  all  the  fiill  triumph  of 
her  charms  and  charming  ways. 

You  may  see  the  husband's  eye  moisten  as  he  looks 
at  her  tugging  away  to  draw  the  strong  silk  through  the 
doubling  upon  doubling  of  linen,  paduasoy,  and  whale- 
bone, which  composed  a  lady's  gown-body  in  those  buck- 
ram-invested days  —  of  waists  the  circumference  of  an 
orange. 

She  grows  quite  red  in  the  face  with  mere  tugging; 
but  she  never  once  looks  up.  She  is  working  against 
time.  At  last,  with  a  flush  of  joy,  bright  as  in  her  best 
days,  she  utters  a  great  sigh,  and  a  little  cry  of  exulta- 
tion, and  throws  down  the  piece  of  female  armour  upon 
which  she  has  been  engaged,  and  starts  up  with  a  gay 
"Thank  heaven,  it  is  done!" 

"It  has  been  a  tough  job,  my  best,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  pulls  and  tugs  at  that  needle  of  yovas.  You  look 
qidte  tired  out,  as  weU  yoii  may  —  come  and  sit  down 
by  me  a  bit  —  there,  Evy,  fetch  your  mother  her  own 
little  chair.  —  My  darling,  rest  youiaei\f  k^t^f 

'^M>  rest  yet  —  no  rest  yet  —  1  \iswe  bu<^  ^  ^^ 

JSveltfn  Marston.  //.  YV 
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before  me  —  just  one  five  minutes  can  I  sit  down  by 
you  —  you  tempter!  Promise  me  you  will  not  try  to 
persuade  me  to  stay  one  instant  longer  than  five  minutes, 
by  Shrewsbury  clock.  When  you  hear  the  world  of 
things  I  have  to  do  —  if  you  \  have  the  least  atom  of 
reasonableness  left  in  your  composition,  you  Will  hurry 
me  off  —  instead  of,  as  usual,  tempting  me  to  dawdle." 

"Well,  let  me  have  my  five  minutes,"  his  countenance 
brightening  with  the  sort  of  reflected  brightness  of  hei;s, 
"and  you  can  tell  me  whilst  you  sit,  what  you  have  got 
before  you  —  and  then,  when  you  are  gone  I  can  follow 
you  in  thought  through  your  progresses  —  but  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  the  precincts." 

"But  I  am,  though  —  I  am  going  to  walk  like  a 
postman,  to  Mrs.  Hobson's,  in  Queen's  Street;  and  do 
what  I  will  I  shall  be  behind  time  —  and  get  such 
grumpy  looks  and  threatenings  to  take  away  my  em- 
ployment —  and  what  not  . . .  that  if  luckily  I  was  not 
the  naughtiest  and  most  hardened  sinner  in  the  world,  I 
should  be  quite  daunted  by  theuL  What  a  piece  of  luck 
for  me,  that  nobody  bethought  themselves  .of  breaking 
my  spirit  whilst  I  was  young!  To  be  sure,  it  has  led 
me  into  ten  thousand  scrapes,  and  one,"  —  with  a  sudden 
change  of  countenance  and  sigh  —  "bad  enough;  but  it 
has  stood  me  in  good  stead  at  last.'' 

''But  you  dotft  me«OL  \ft  ^sk^  ^^^m^  i^^  ^s^  ^^s^^ 
walk  into  London,  tbialvo^  ^1>  ^^  ^^«^  ^.^«^W. 
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Cany  a  parcel!  —  Uiifl  is  new,  Evelyn.     You  must  not 
indeed  do  that.'' 

"Parcel!  —  and  why  not?  —  Ifs  as  stiff  as  a  knighfs 
cuirass  to  look  at  —  but  not  altogether  so  'heavy.  It 
weighs  nothing  at  aU  —  only  see." 

"But  carrying  a  parcel!  - —  I  am  foolish  —  but  this, 
my  wife,  I  hoped  might  have  been  spared  thee." 

"Dear  me!  don't  look  so  annoyed,  Armand.  They 
always  try  to  make  one  understand,  that  there  is  some- 
thing most  especially  degrading  in  carrying  a  parcel 
through  the  streets.  I  once  heard  of  a  poor  girl  who 
had  known  better  days,  dying  of  a  broken  heart  —  not 
of  the  poverty  or  of  the  work  —  but  of  having  to  carry 
out  parcels.  What  nonsense!  —  I  have  done  it  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  times,  and  neither  you  nor  dearest  Mr. 
Du  Chastel  knew  anything  about  it  —  and  shall  do  it, 
please  heaven,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times  more. 
Why,  I'm  going  to  be  regular  mantua-maker  in  ordinary 
to  that  diablesse,  Mrs.  Hobson,  and  you'd  have  me  mind 
carrying  parcels!  —  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
when  you  have  stitched,  as  I  have  done,  for  three  good 
hours  at  an  abominable  buckram  suit  —  you  will  be 
glad  enough  to  have  a  run  in  the  fresh  air,  though  you 
should  carry  a  little  bundle  about  as  big  as  a  child's  Mdle 
in  your  hand." 

He  smiled,  and  sighed,  and  looked  at  her  in  a  way, 
to  which  she  retorted  by  a  little  ala^  on.  \a&  Oiaa^^  ^caSi. 
calling  him  a  mti^hty  fellow. 
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That  she  might  be  able  to  stay  ^th  him  a  shod; 
time  longer  —  for  she  saw  that  he  was  very  low  —  dw 
sent  her  little  girl,  who  she  was  bnnging  up  to  be  just 
as  cheery  aad  active  as  herself  ^  to  fetch  her  best  bonnet 
and  best  shawl  —  which  the  child  knew  perfectly  well 
n^ere  to  find. 

And  then,  she  put  her  hand  in  her  husband's  and 
held  and  pressed  his,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed  it, 
calling  him  a  naughty,  bad  boy  —  in  tones  that  weie 
like  the  wine  of  life  to  him. 

Certainly  that  he  was  yet  alive  to  respond  to  and 
reward  her  cares,  might  be  said,  under  God,  to  be  entirely 
owii^  to  herself  —  to  the  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of 
her  temper,  which  kept  her  ever  gay  —  and  to  that  love 
never  failing,  lavished  upon  him  without  measure  and 
without  pause  or  void. 

Ever  there  it  was,  overflowing  from  a  heart  gifted 
with  a  never-failing  perennial  spiing  ^f  it  She  kept 
chatting  on,  hoping  to  cheer  him  before  she  set  out,  and 
leave  him  with  a  little  stock  of  spirits  to  last  till  her 
return. 

"You  want  a  programme,  don*t  you?    "Well,  ihen, 

first  and  foremost,  I  bustie  away  to  Queen's  Street,  and 

get  that  over.     Oh,  Armand,  if  you  were  to  see  the 

woman  —  so  fat  and  so  red,  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes, 

and  such  a  faiy  w^afeu  B!tve2^  ^^ly^d —  and  when  isn't  she 

vexed}     Woe  to  thoa^  ^^^  "^^^  \ft  \s?i%  \a.  \«t  ^^xV- 

iwm  aU  the  day.     Tou  ^c«>ii\Ra^W^  ^^^^ 
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become  of  me  if  I  had  to  do  lihat?  '^at  the  woman  — 
really  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  abusmg  her  so  — 
listened  in  my  case  to  reason;  and  when  she  fonnd  that 
I  had  a  sick  hnsband  —  yon  never  thought  your  illness 
would  come  in  so  well  —  to  say  nothing  of  two  children 
at  home,  why,  she  let  me  take  the  work  to  my  own 
house;  more  especially  as  I  made  this  a  condition  in" 
dispensable,  and  have  me  she  would;  for  be  it  known  to 
you,  oh,  great  artist!  that  in  my  particular  line,  I  go  far 
to  surpass  you  —  in  neatness,  exactness  of  shape  and 
stitch,'  and,  above  aU,  keeping  silk  most  delicately  bright 
and  shining,  Mrs.  Du  Chastel  is  unrivalled.  Something 
comes  of  having  once  been  a  fine  lady,  and  properly 
taught  —  one  can  apply  the  habits  to  anything.  I  am 
very  glad  I  was  once  Miss  Marston." 

''Many  would  think  that  an  additional  hardship  in  a 
very  hard  lot" 

"Perhaps  so  —  I  don't.  I  like  to  have  had  my  day. 
Variety  makes  life  pleasing.  Poor  things!  —  poor  things! 
I  often  think,  when  I  see  those  mantua-making  girls, 
who  never  have  known,  and  probably  never  wiU  know 
anyt;hing  better.  If s  hard  to  be  at  it  a  whole  life 
long." 

** 'Melissa,  like  the  bee,*"  said  he,  quoting  the  old 
thing,  with  a  smile  "  'gathers  honey  from  every  jB.ower.' 
Where  next?" 

I  fancy  yon  will  most  of  you  imsu^e,  mthoxLt  m'^ 
description,   the  sort  of  mixture  o£  »&&.,  1^^»  ^-sojcasCsfc 
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feelings,  with  which  these  ways  of  hers  filled  him.  They 
made  his  heart  beat,  however,  in  a  manner  that  had  a 
fresh  life  in  it. 

"Where  next?  —  Why,"  and  her  face  clouded  a 
little  —  "where  I  always  go,  if  I  can,  when  I  am  in 
town  —  to  E — 's  bank,  to  enqnire  whether  there  is  a 
letter  for  me  from  my  father.  There  never  —  never  is 
—  yet,  I  feel  sure  some  day  or  other  there  will  be.  He's 
not  a  bad-hearted  man;  but  I  was  so  provoking  and  un- 
dutiful.  It  takes  time  —  it  will  take  time  —  but  it 
will  come  some  day  or  other  —  something  tells  me  it 
wilL" 

"But  don't  go  to-day.  It  is  useless  —  it  lies  out  of 
your  beat.     You  do  too  much.     It  is  too  far  for  you." 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  go  near  the  place  for  three 
weeks  at  least,  I  have  had  so  little  time  to  spare.  Don't 
object  to  my  going  to-day,  Armand  —  I  do  so  wish  it 
I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  I  shall  hear  some- 
thing." 

He  smiled  again.  "Your  presentiments  must  come 
true  at  last,  as  I  observe  they  regularly  are  maintained 
till  the  event  justifies  them.  On  this  plan,  Evelyn,  you 
cannot  miss  being  a  prophetess." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  Well,  you  wiU  not  object  to  my  going 
to-day,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it" 

"Do  as  you  like,  my  darling,  but  spare  yourself  as 
much  as  you  can." 

'^Kever  feai  me  —  1  ^iixs2^  ^^el^  home  as  light  as  a 
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featlier.  I  am  to  be  paid  for  my  work  to-day,  four 
golden  guineas  —  think  of  that,  Master  Brook!  I  don't 
understand  the  blythe  lightness  of  the  traveller  with  his 
empty  purse  —  if  I  had  my  pocket  fidl  of  gold,  I  should 
fly  before  the  winds/' 

So  she  prattled.  These  four  guineas  were  the  earn- 
ings of  three  weeks'  indefatigable  labour,  and  all  she  had 
in  the  world  to  rely  upon,  as  the  last  shilling  of  Du 
Chastel's  last  quarter  had  been  that  morning  spent . 

How  she  had  thanked  God  that  very  morning,  in  the 
warm  gratitude  of  her  heart,  that  this  resource  had  been 
provided  for  her. 

.  Little  Evy  came  down  with  the  best  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

The  best  bonnet!  —  Miss  Marston's  best  bonnet! 

It  was  the  plainest  of  straws,  with  a  ribbon  just 
passed  over  it.  The  shawl  was  something  more  elaborate; 
it  was  the  last  shawl  that  had  been  left  of  her  once 
wondrously  ample  collection.  AU  the  rest  had  been  sold. 
She  kept  this,  because  it  was  one  of  the  last  presents 
her  father  'had  ever  made  her;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  shawl. 

The  bonnet  W6is  put  on  and  adjusted  before  a  tiny 
little  glass  that  lay  on  the  table;  the  shawl  folded  with 
a  certain  indefinable  air,  which  makes  shawl  look  so 
different  from  shawl. 

She  looked  so  elegant  and  charming,  when  she  took 
up  her  parcel  and  prepared  to  set  out,  that  Armand 
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Biglied,  looking  wistfully  at  the  helpless  ami,  which, 
wrapped  in  flannels,  lay  powerless  at  his  side,  and  tiien 
at  her,  aad  sighed  again. 

"Have  done,'*  said  she,  playftdly,  and  sighed  too. 
"Ah,  my  husband!  but  it  is  a  hard  trial;"  and  then  she 
kissed  him,  and  gave  him  his  book,  and  told  Eyy  to  be 
sure  and  take  care  that  he  had  his  tea,  if  she  were  not 
back  by  five;  and  set  out  upon  her  walk,  her  mind  on 
housewifely  cares  intent,  planning  and  calculating,  hoyr 
to  get  six  guineas'-worth  of  comfort  out  of  her  expected 
four. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Cover  the  embers , 
And  put  oat  the  light; 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning  f  . 
And  rest  with  the  night/* 

CCRFEW.  —  LONGFBLLOW. 

Abmakd  remained  where  she  had  left;  him,  sitting 
pensively  in  his  invalid  chair,  his  eyes  wandering  ab- 
sently over  the  view  of  fields,  hedges,  and  hedge-row 
trees,  which  the  upper  window  where  he  sat  com- 
manded. 

It  was  a  ime  midsummer  day,  but  the  heaJb  was 
tempered  by  a  pleasant  wind  which  swept  over  the 
meadows  of  tall  grass,  with  their  feathery  heads  in  fidl 
flower;  •  among  which,  purple  clover,  and  bright  yellow 
and  blue  vetches,  all  bowing  and  changing  to  a  silvery 
sheen  before  the  lightly-sweeping  breeze,  were  mingled. 

The  trees  and  hedge-rows  were  in  their  fuU  leafy 
green,  upon  which  the  sun  was  casting  his  rich  yellow 
golden  lights,  and  heavy  shadows.  Beneath  their  shade, 
in  their  pasture-lands,  fine  cattle  were  lying  and  peace- 
fully ruminating.  For  whatever  else  this  desolate  man- 
sion might  command,  it  is  certain  this  tranquil  champaign 
view  was  most  lovely. 

In   the   deepest  of  his  me\»ii<(^c^  ^   w^  *^^  ^s^sss^ 
harassing  of  hia  anxieties,  there  TmA.  \ie«iL  ^  y^-ss^Ns^."^ 
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to  soothe  and  charm  him.  But  beautiful  as  it  was  under 
its  present  aspect,  it  could  not  engage  him.  He  saw  it 
as  though  he  saw  it  not.  His  mind  wa^  absorbed  by 
the  image  of  that  fine  creature,  in  her  simple  straw  hat, 
and  well-worn  shawl,  starting  forward  With  step  so  light, 
and  countenance  so  full  of  animation,  cheerfulness,  and 
goodness,  to  perform  her  mother-bird  task,  and  cater  for 
them  all.  And  everything  done  in  such  a  right  spirit 
too.  False  shame,  false  pride,  or  self-approbation  for 
what  she  did,  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  her,  than  if 
she  had  belonged  to  the  happy  golden  age. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  him,  so  perfectly  and  entirely  understood, 
that  Evelyn,  at  least,  reaped  the  reward  that  many  a 
generous  heart,  single-purposed  like  hers,  has  missed;  — 
she  gained  the  love  and  esteem  she  so  thoroughly  de- 
served; and  it  was  like  a  hymn  of  joy  to  her,  diffusing 
a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  harmony  around,  which  it  made 
the  heart  fresh  and  strong  only  to  breathe. 

Armand  dwelt  some  time,  with  a  sort  of  tender  sad- 
ness, upon  the  fate  of  one  so  fuU  of  gracious  gifts,  thus 
condenmed  to  the  merest  drudgery  of  life;  and  then,  by 
degrees,  as  was  usual  when  alone,  his  thoughts  wandered 
on  to  the  future.  The  awful,  veiled  future!  And  he 
strove  to  penetrate  \hfii  ^Aind  darkness,  and  form  some 
conception  at  leaat,   oi  ^iiVxait  \ssi^  \ife  Nr^vsM^  \*^^<5Xft 

them. 
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Jour  gaineas!  The  sum  total  —  except  that  ruinous 
and  ahnost  unfurnished  house,  and  the  half-acre  of  gar- 
den —  of  everything  they  possessed  in  the  wcarld. 

It  is  true,  it  had  been  like  the  widoVs  cruise,  this 
little  purse  of  theirs.  Never  yet  had  it  been  entirely 
empty.  Still,  with  all  his  faith  in  that  ^Providence 
which  feeds  the  callow  ravens,  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
serve life  and  not  to  know  as  a  fact  —  that  men,  and 
innocent  men,  are  allowed  in  this  world  to  fall  into 
fearful  straits  at  times. 

He  could  not  recollect  the  dreadful  history  of  his 
own  people  —  his  father's  and  his  mother's  story,  with- 
out a^iknowledging  this  truth.  It  had,  in  fSeu^t,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind  even  from  a  child. 
Sensitive  and  imaginative  child  as  he  had  been,  it  had 
taught  him  to  look  upon  life  with  a  certain  terror. 
God's  providence,  he  had  been  told,  and  he  believed, 
was  over  all;  and  aU  would  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  served  Him.  Yet  the  patient  trembles  at  the 
approach  of  that  beneficent  knife,  which  is  to  excise  in 
much  agony  some  dreadful  .disease  from  his  quivermg 
body;  and  the  shadow  of  this  distress  which  would 
darken  over  his  future  was  very  terrible.  Not  for  his 
own  sake,  for  he  could  only  die  —  to  die  would  be 

little  sacrifice  to  him,  he  wanted  rest  but  what 

was  to  hecome  of  this  wife  —  this  NriCft  oi  \a&  —  ^sA. 
Jier  two  little  ones? 
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His  countenance  was  much  depressed  when  his  ft- 
ther  entered  the  room,  jnst  returned  fix)m  the  daily 
walk  to  hid  desk  in  town. 

Du  Chastel  was  now  become  a  very  aged  man. 

Aged  far  beyond  his  years.  The  early  hardships  he 
had  gone  through;  those  labours*  in  the  burning  sun, 
'  chained  to  the  bench  of  the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  had 
left  ineffaceable  traces  on  his  constitution;  had  silvered 
his  hair,  and  ftirrowed  his  cheek  whilst  yet  young;  and 
the  disasters,  the  anxieties,  and  the  mental  sufferings  of 
his  middle  life;  under  that  sad  and  sorrowful  struggle 
which  ruin  entails  upon  a  man  so  fcdl  of  generous  ac- 
tion, expansive  thought  and  purpose,  as  he  had  been, 
proved,  perhaps,  a  severer  call  upon  his  fortitude  than 
the  apparently  haifder  labours  at  the  oar. 

But  he  had  borne  this  la^  trial  as  he  had  borne 
the  first  —  as  a  deep,  earnest,  christian  man  —  such 
as  those  martyrs  to  the  faith  were  —  bears  what  God 
sends. 

He  had  worked  at  his  desk  as  a  clerk,  uncomplain- 
ing; he,  formed  to  govern  states,  and  who  had  actually 
held  influential  posts  in  the  government  of  those  two 
interesting  societies  with  which  he  had  been  so  peculiarly 
connected. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  absolute  and  entire  submis- 

m.on  \/(i  the  Higher  wi!ii,  «iA  ^wtefolly  accepted  for 

liimself,  and  her  that\ie\o^^^,'ej^^^sN3^^^^^^^^^ 

obtained.     But  no^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ '^^B^'^^'^ 
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He  felt,  by  certain  symptoms  ^ not  to  be  ]mstaken,  that 
old  age  was  creeping  on. 

It  was  a  premature  old  age,  if  to  be  measured  by 
years;  but  what  measurement  is  more  really  fallacious 
than  clock-time  hours  and  minutes!  The  length  of  life 
can  only  justly  be  estimated  by  what  has  been  ex- 
perienced —  by  what  has  been  done,  suffered,  or  enjoyed; 
and  what  an  existence  had  his  been! 

He  felt  and  knew  these  things  weU.  He  knew 
what  none  else  did;  how  hard  a  destiny,  accepted  with 
such  manly  composure,  had  been  his;  and  how,  it  had 
told  ^pon  those  inner  springs  of  beii^,  upon  which  the 
movements  of  this  mysterious  frame  of  ours  depend. 

This  day,  whether  it  were  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
the  dusty  state  of  the  roads,  or  that  his  strength  was 
more  rapidly  beginning  to  fail,  he  was  more  than  usually 
tared  when  he  came  in;  and  Armand  was  struck  with 
his  slow,  faltering  step,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs  and 
opening  the  door,  entered  the  room,  wiping  the  dust  and 
moisture  from  his  pale  and  wearied  brow. 

"My  dear  sir!  I  fear  you  are  sadly  overdone  to-day. 
These  walks  to  town  are  becoming  too  much  for  you, 
father." 

"The  day  is  hot,  and  there  is  something  oppressive 
in  the  air.     We  shall  have  thunder,"  he  said,  as  he  sat 
down  in  a  chair  beside  his  son,  endeavouring  to  speak 
cheerfully,  and  conceal  the  exceasWe  isfeigaft  ^?i\a^\5&k 
felt 
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Aimand  looked  anxiously  at  him. 

For  the  first  time  it  struck  him  that  his  fiBtther  was 
changed  —  suddenly  aged.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
men  at  his  years  show  that  they  are  not  well. 

The  changes  that  time  is  imperceptihly,  hut  per- 
seyeringly,  making  in  those  among  whom  we  Uve, 
escape  our  notice,  till,  hy  some  accident  or  other,  our 
attention  is  suddenly  awakened,  and  we  see  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  that  path  which  leads  all 
of  us  one  way. 

"Father,"  said  Armand,  "I  have  been  thinking  too 
much  of  myself,  and  my  wife  and  children.  You  must 
not  go  on  in  this  way  —  It  is  too  much  for  you.*' 

'^ Bather,  perhaps!  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done  at  present.  You,  get  well,  my  boy,  and  paint  us 
a  picture  or  two,  and  then  we  will  see  about  putting 
the  once  high-mettied  racer  —  if  I  may  call  myself  so 
—  off  the  drudgery  of  the  road." 

"Ah!  when?  when?"  ...  looking  mournfully  at  the 
helpless  arm. 

"When  it  so  please  God,"  was  the  old  Hugonofs 
calm  reply. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  that  good  young  house- 
keeper of  ours,  this  morning  we  are  come  to  the  last 

BbiUingr 

Du  Cbastel  lookfiA.  a  \L\Ji^fc  ^^«t  ^Ocsoi  V^  \aSs.  ^^sscs^ 

before,  but  all  te  eai^L  n^^ 
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"And  then?...'' 

"Most  fortunately,  she  had  finished  a  commission 
for  this  mantua-maker  who  employs  her.  She  is  gone 
into  town,  to  carry  back  her  work,  and  receive  her 
money.  —  Miss  Marston,  of  Donnington  Abbey,  father!" 

"She  is  a  brave,  high-spirited,  righteous  child  of 
God,"  was  the  reply.  "Giristian  woman,  wife,  and  mo- 
ther —  and  daughter  too  —  to  me.  He  who  is  above, 
will  never  forsake  her.     Thank  Him,  my  son." 

"I  am  not  —  I  cannot  be  —  as  you  are,  sir.  I  am 
the  child  of  another  generation.  I  cannot  —  I  must 
look  forward.  If  she?  ...  I  sometimes  wonder  what  h 
to  become  of  her  —  of  us  all." 

"There  is  one  asylum,"  said  Du  Chastel,  gravely, 
"to  which  the  children  of  the  Reform  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  as  the  last  resource  whatever  befals 
—  one  event  happens  to  all.  Success  and  disappoint- 
ment —  wealth  and  poverty  —  genius  and  stupidity  — 
good  and  bad  —  all  gip  there.  It  is  a  fearful  prospect, 
literally  to  die  of  hunger;  and  seems  scarcely  possible, 
in  a  civilised  society  like  ours,  yet  such  things  have 
been,  and  may  be  again  —  God  knows.  But  when  it 
is  over,  he  takes  us  to  Himself.  He  will  take  that  brave 
and  godly  woman,  and  her  innocent  children,  and  through 
His  infinite  mercy  you  and  me,  Armand,  sinners  though 
we  be,    to  HimBelf;    and  of   what  ^en  ^St^s^  ^^  ^^i^ 
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''These  are  high  and  lofty  themes;  —  almost  too 
lofty  for  a  spirit  depressed,  broken,  and  grovelling  like 
mine!"^ 

''There  is  no  other  that  so  warms  and  strengthens 
the  heart  of  man.  I  strive  to  rest  upon  it  —  to  face  the 
last  extremity  which  we  may  have  to  face,  with  the 
strong  thought  which  armed  the  martyrs  who  are  gone 
before  us.  The  worst  is  best  —  if  it  brings  us  into  the 
presence  of  God.'* 

"Ah!  but  that  young  creature!  she  is  still  so  young. 
Those  children  —  those  little  children " 

It  was  vain.  The  husband  and  father!  The  cry  of 
nature  was  too  bitter  in  his  heart. 

Du  Chastel  looked  at  him,  and  felt  for  him, 

"Then  if  'we  must  needs  seek  for  some  earthly  com- 
fort/' he  said  gentLy,  "take  this.  Her  father  is  a  rich 
man.  However  implacable,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
let  her  starve.  When  it  literally  comes  to  that,  he  will 
do  something:  you  may  rest  certain  of  it." 

This  last  suggestion  was  indeed  valuable.  It  waci 
like  the  looming  of  a  distant  sail  in  the  horizon,  when 
the  vessel  is  on  fire. 

The  horrible  racking  apprehensions,  which  were 
distracting  the  heart  of  the  young  man,  as  one  by  one 
every  hope  was  failing,  were  soothed  by  it  He  felt  the 
^ath  of  what  his  ialiiec  m<i  —  ^jod  was  much  relieved. 

Mr.  Marston  'WovxiaL  nc^,  \««m^  ^sv&  ^issa^iBiMet  «sSL\fiaL 
ciadren  utterly  to  le^tiaiiioT  w^V- 
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After  this,  the  fitther  and  soli  fell  into  a  more  tran- 
{oil  conyersatioiL  Both  seemed  better  for  the  idea 
^hich  had  presented  itself,  that  if  the  elder  Du  Chastel 
^as,  as  in  great  probability  he  wouldv  soon  be,  depriyed 
)f  the  power  of  earning  a  subsistence,  this  very  circum^ 
stance  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  help  for  Evelyn 
md  her  children. 

So  there  they  sat,  as  they  were  often  wont  to  do, 
enjoying  the  mutual  exchange  of  confidence,  and  looking 
>yer  that  pleasant  landscape  of  fields,  and  trees,  and 
ledge-rows,  with  some  cheerftdness;  till  at  last  the 
golden  sun  b^an  to  sink  behind  the  woods,  pouring 
ioods  of  yellow  light  upon  every  object. 

They  then  began  to  recollect  that  it  was  getting  late, 
md  that  Evelyn  was  not  yet  come  home. 

The  thought  seemed  to  strike  both  at  the  same  time; 
x)th  watches  were  out  at  once. 

"Half-past  seven  —  I  never  knew  her  so  late  before." 

Du  Chastel  rose,  and  stretched  himself  out  of  the 
iinndow,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  lane  for  some 
listance. 

"I  do  not  see  any  one.'' 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Armand,  evidently  alarmed. 
'Do  you  see  nothing?  She  has  a  straw  hat  on;  is  there 
CLO  one  coming?" 

"No  one  —  I  had  better  go  to  meet  her." 

**Thank  yon  —  but  after  your  ^^^  ^qxV.  "^^ — ^as^ 
-Bir,  yon  are  too  much  tired  alreaAy?^ 

Evelyn  Marston,  JL  \^ 
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''Are  yau  really  going  to  mftke  a  oearemofiy  wth  me 
at  this  time  of  day  — boy  of  my  heart?"  mid.  the  father, 
drawing  in  from  the  window ,  lo<^ing  pleased.  He  was 
alwef^s  happy  y  when  he  oould  do  the  smallest  thing  to 
gratify  his  son.  ''I  had  much  better  go  and  meet  her, at 
all  events;  put  pray  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  axudooB. 
People  always  come  safely  home  —  depend  upon  it 
You  said  she  was  going  a  shopping.  "Women  neyer 
know  how  to  make  an  end  of  thaf 

So  he  went  down,  took  his  hat,  and  set  out  down 
the  lane. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  the  ways  divided 
into  two,  both  leading  into  London:  one  to  the  west  end, 
where  Evelyn's  business  usually  lay;  the  other  towards 
the  city. 

Du  Chastel  did  not  hesitate  which  to  take  —  he  went 
down  the  one  leading  to  the  west  end. 

He  walked  a  long  way.  Every  woman  that  he  saw 
at  a  distance  in  a  straw  hat,  he  fancied  was  the  object 
he  was  in  search  of;  but  in  every  straw  hat  he  met  with 
a  disappointment. 

At  last  he  came  to  where  Ihe  straggling  i^xeets  of  the 
sujburb  began;  and  finding  it  was  past  eight  o'clock,  felt 
certain  Evelyn  must  have  come  home  by  the  oHier  way, 
and  determined  to  return. 

The  eveninga  "wet^  \aTi%^  wkd  it  was  st^  twili^it 
when  he  r^nckod  *»  \w!Paa»,  «sA  ^jsasaa  xxs^^SKssa.  —  \sd 

no  Evelyn, 
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The  anguish  of  the  husband,  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  father  may  be  imagmed,  when  Pu  Chastel  opened 
the  parlour  door,  with  — 

"I  hope  ahe  is  come  home  — ** 

"Have  you  not  met  her?  have  you  not  found  her? 

My  God!  my  God!  my  God!*'  starting  up  trembling  from 
his  chair,  and  falling  back  again,  unable  to  stand.  "Oh 
my  Gk>d!  my  God!"  with  an  imploring  cry  of  agony. 

It  was  all  he  could  say. 

"I  took  the  west  end  road  —  no  doubt  she  is  coming 
i)y  the  other.  Galm  yourself  —  for  her  sake  —  for  all 
)ur  sakes.  I  will  instantly  set  out  again  —  nothing  can 
lave  happened  —  nothing  has  happened.  Armand,  be 
I  man  —  for  the  sake  of  us  aU  —  be  a  man." 

But  his  terror  knew  no  bounds  of  reason.  In  the 
present  state  of  his  nerves,  self-control  was  difficult  — 
t)ut  he  did  not  even  attempt  it.  In  this  dreadful  mo- 
ment of  apprehension,  he  gave  way  to  all  the  vehement 
passion  of  his  temper  —  passionate  in  its  despair. 

In  vain  Bu  Chastel,  alarmed  for  the  consequences, 
mdeavoured  to  soothe  him.  The  violence  of  his  ap- 
pi^ehensions  was  not  to  be  allayed.  Partly,  it  was  his 
laturally  anxious  temperament  —  partly,  the  morbid 
jtate  of  his  nerves  —  partly,  perhaps,  from  that  violence 
ndth  which  a  passionate  nature,  when  once  the  reins  are 
jjyen  up  mth  which  it  Is  (nrdinarily  TeEti:ain^\£e«k&'&i<E^ 
-  the  paroxysm  of  his  distress  was  die^iASxiL 
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All  Du  Chaatel  could  do  was  to  prepare  to  set  out 
again  in  search  of  her;  when,  just  as  he  had  his  hand 
upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  was  going  to  leave  ihe 
room,  the  wicket  helow  was  heard  to  open  and  close, 
and  her  hushand  uttered  a  scream  of  almost  agonized 
joy,  as  Evelyn  entered  the  garden. 

A  few  seconds  y  and  she  was  kneeling  at  his  side. 

She  looked  pale,  scared,  exhausted;  her  hair  was  all 
in  disorder,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  her  whole  frame 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"You  were  not  frightened  —  not  very  much  fright- 
ened, I  hope,**  she  began  —  her  first  thought  was  ever 
for  him  —  "I  could  not  help  it,  indeed.  Oh,  Armand! 
—  Mr.  Du  Chastel!  —  Oh,  Armand!  —  Armand!" 

"What  is  it,  my  love?"  —  from  both  at  once  — 
"what  is  it,  dearest  Evelyn?" 

"Oh,  Armand!  —  Armand!"  • —  bursting  into  team, 
and  hiding  her  face  against  .his  knee,  as  she  sobbed  like 
a  child  —  "Armand!  —  Armand!  —  my  father!" 

"Your  father!"  —  stooping  down,  embracing  her 
with  his  one  arm,  and  hanging  fondly  over  her  —  "Your 
father,  my  love!  —  what  of  him?" 

She  sobbed  so,  she  could  scarcely  articulate. 

"IVe  been  —  Tve  been  to  see  him ..." 

^'To  see  him\  Nf  ^  tk^  ^s&£\in^^  I  am  glad  you  have' 
Don't  cry,  EyeVyiv.  ^Woa^W^ct  4«taa  ^\'^/^-w«.Tfi^ 
if  you  could  —  \wi  ^^^^  \xv\«Wi\^ 
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She  writhed  with  that  sort  of  impatient  angnish  of 
great  grief  ^  when  those  who  should  console  ns  are  wide 
of  the  mark. 

"Oh,  Armand!  — Armand!  —  how  have  I  seen  him? 

—  how  have  I  seen  him?'* 

''He  is  not  dead?"  said  Mr.  Da  ChasteL 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!  —  he's  not  dead!" 

"Did  he  refuse  to  receive  yon,  then?**  asked  Armand, 
{uickly. 

"Oh,  no,  no!  —  I  saw  him  —  I  saw  him!  —  But 
low  —  how  —  how?  —  In  prison!" 

It  burst  out  with  a  vrild  cry  of  passion  and  grief. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  astonish- 
uent. 

"In  prison!"  at  last  Armand  repeated. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes  —  in  prison  —  in  gaol!  —  Not  for 
lebt  —  not  for  debt!  Oh,  no!  —  In  shame  —  in  shame 

—  in  a  prison  of  shame!    Oh,  my  father  —  my  father! 
f  I  had  never  left  you,  this  had  never  been!*' 

Armand,  wounded  to  the  heart,  drew  back.  It  was 
^e  first  moment  through  their  long,  long  trials  that,  far 
^m  having  expressed  it,  the  most  jealous  thought  would 
iiave  found  it  impossible  once  to  suspect  that  she  r^retted 
ifhat  she  had  done. 

She  felt  the  gesture,  and  knew  that  she  had  been 
unkind. 

^'Foi^ve  me,  Armand  —  forgjve  me  I"  %hft  «8id^  koc 
^azv  streaming  down  her  face.     "Tou.  kna^,\£Sj^«QgL — 
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you  know  that  you  I  have  loved  alone,  and  beyond  all 
mortal  things  on  earth,  and  ^adly  obeyed'  the  blessed 
command  to  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  tbee; 
but,    Armand  -—  Armand,    he  has  committed  a  great 

crime;  he  is  shamed,  he  is  disgraced and  he  says, 

never,  never  should  he  have  done  it  if  I  had  not  left 
him.  It  is  a  horrid*  thought,  Mr.  Du  Chastel!  —  Hr.Pu 
Chaetel,  is  it  not  a  horrid  thought?*' 

"A  dreadful  thought,  my  dearest  angel!"'  said  tiie 
father,  taMng  her  in  his  arms.  A  father  himself,  he 
loved  her  agonies  of  piety.  "But  comfort  yourself  — 
comfort  yourself,  dear  girl!  The  actions  of  matared  men 
spring  from  causes  within  themselves.  They  are  the 
fruits  of  previous  life.  What  he  would  have  done  witii- 
out  you,  he  would  have  done  with  you,  my  love.  In 
this  at  least  be  comforted." 

"Bo  not  let  Armand  be  angry  at  what  I  scdd,"  she 
whispered. 

"l^ever  mind  him,  if  he  is.  If  he  loves  you  not  wise- 
ly but  too  well,  you  must  forgive  him,  my  darling!** 

This  little  scene  over,  and  Evelyn  somewhat  com- 
posed, she  sat  down  in  the  usual  -piaoe,  on  a  low  stod 
at  her  husband's  knee,  and  her  hand  in  his,  endeavouring, 
according  to  her  old  good  custom,  to  chaae  away  me- 
lancholy by  her  liveliness,  she  with  an  attempt  —  but 
this    time   a  very  iotc^^   ^tl^^  «k.  ^\!L<aerftdness,   began 

ber  story. 

*t  *  ^  * 
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^'I  set  out,  aa  you  know,  Armand,  in  a  triumphant 
sort  of  humour,  |»roud  of  carrying  my  parcel,  which 'you 
mad«  such  a  fuss  about,  and  of  showing  what  a  much 
mo(re  magnanimous,  high-spirited,  noble  creature  I  was 
than  you.  Mighty  joyous  at  the  idea  of  getting  my  four 
guineas  —  which  I  was  sw*e  of  —  and  thinking  of  how 
I  would  lay  out  two,  and  bring  two  safe  back  —  IVe 
only  brought  one  back,"  she  added,  looking  down,  and 
a  tear  rising  to  her  eye  again;  but  she  brushed  it  away, 
and  went  on. 

"It  was  such  a  lovely  br^ht  day,  that  if  I  had  been 
the  veriest  beggar  in  the  world,  instead  of  the  possessor 
of  four  giuineas,  my  heart  must  have  been  glad  in  it. ' 
So  on  I  walked,  feeling  brisker  and  happier  eveiy  step, 
and  blessing  this  beautiM,  beautifiil  world,  in  which 
one  cannot  help  being  happy. 

"I  soon  got  to  Mrs.  Hobson's,  and  there  I  was  very 
well  received.  My  handy  works  met.  with  the  greatest 
approbation;  I  was  paid  my  four  guineas,  and,  moreover, 
an  order  to  spangle  and  tinfoil  four  pairs  of  sleeves  for 
the  birth-night  was  given  me.  It  will  be  quite  a  work 
of  art  —  But  how  can  I  talk  in  this  way,  after 
what  has  happened?  I  am  a  brute  beast  to  talk  in  this 
way!'' 

"W^,  my  darling,  go  on." 

''I  got  my  four  guineas,  and  I  went  and  made  my 
puTchaaeB^  before  I  would  go  to  E — 's,  to  ask  whether 
ibere  was  a  le^ex  for  me.     I  kn^^  li  \lia.et^  ^^  ^^^aa 
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letter,  I  should  be  so  pained  I  should  be  quite  unfit  for 
business.     It  was  well  I  did  —  it  was  well  I  did!" 

And  with  that  she  fell  a  crying   again,  and  cried 
and  sobbed  for  some  tune. 

At  last  she  went  on. 

"I  got  to  II — ^'s  Bank,  and  went  in  through  the 
double  door,  and  up  to  the  counter,  and  then  to  old  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  is  so  kind  to  me.  He  has  known  me 
&om  a  child,  when  he  was  headK$lerk  to  my  father, 
poor  old  man!  —  He  has  been  always  so  kind  about  the 
letters.  ...  He  was  not  at  his  place  when  I  went  up. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  sensation  in  the  room.  The 
gentlemen  were  not  sitting  at  their  desks,  but  standing 
in  knots,  talking  in  under-tones  to  each  other.  I  stood 
there  waiting,  till  at  last  one  of  the  young  men  saw 
me,  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  'To  speak  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  when  he  was  at  leisure,'  I  said.  'Mr. 
Thompson!  —  He's  in  the  other  room,'  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  turning  round.  'Please,  Mr.  PhiUips,  to  tell 
him  a  lady  wants  to  speak  with  him.' 

"The  young  man  looked  as  if  I  was  in  the  way  at 

that  moment,  and  I  began  to  say  —  'Pray  don't  trouble 

yourself;  I  can  come  some  other  time'  —  when  Mr. 

Thompson  appeared  at  the  door.     'Here's  a  lady,'  says 

the  gentleman.      At  this   he   looked  towards  me.    He 

knew  me  at  once  —  \!l<&  \a\sswi  yery  well  who  I  am, 

though  nobody  else  &ft^^.     '1^^«^«^  «^^  ^'^Ssb^:^  ^3cs&. 

the  old  maix/MiBa'it«i^^T^'*^^^'^^^^^  ^^.^^.^^^ 
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iras  a  sudden  kind  of  commotion  among  them.  They 
}ne  and  all  turned,  with  a  sort  of  aghast  look,  and 
ikred  at  me. 

"  'No,  no,  no  —  I  beg  your  pardon;  what  was  I 
layi^?'  cries  the  old  man,  perceiving  what  he  had 
lone.  ^Madam,  I  beg  to  apologise  for  my  mistake;  the 
lame  is  so  in  my  mouth  —  a  mistake!  a  mistake!'  upon 
^hich  the  gentlemen  tamed  away  and  renewed  their 
conversation.  It  seemed  very  easy  for  them  to  believe 
liat  I  could  not  be  . . .  I  could  not  be  Miss  Marston. 

"  *I  came  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  letters  for 
ne,  Mr.  Thompson,  as  you  were  so  good  as  to  promise 
fco  tctke  care  of  them.'  He  was  very  white  by  this 
ime  —  quite  white,  and  his  hands  trembliiig  violently. 

"'No  letters,'  he  said.  *Would  you  oblige  me  by 
jtepping  with  me  into  this  private  room?  I  have  been 
ooking  for  you  tiie  whole  of  the  last  week,  but  did  not 
mow  where  to  find  you.* 

"'Then  you  have  a  letter  —  thank  Heaven  for  it!' 

"  'No,  my  dear  young  lady,  no  letter,'  leading  the 
i^ay  into  a  small  back  room,  and  shutting  the  door  after 
is;  'but  is  it  possible  you  can  have  heard  nothing?' 

"'What  should  I  hear,  my  good  Mr.  Thompson?'  — 
iTou  know  I  live  quite  out  of  the  world,  and  never 
lear  anything.' 

"  *But  you  must  have  heard  something,  surely,  of 
7ur  father/ 
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^  'You  know  I  caimot  hear  of  him  except  thsongh 
you.' 

"  *Is  it  possible?  —  Are  you  so  entirely  parted,  that      i 
suck  an  ey^it  can  have  happened,  and  you,  his  dai^ter,     \ 
his  eldest  —  jooperly  his  only  daughter  —  know  •  no- 
thing of  it?' 

''I  began  to  be  &i^tened  then,  and  in  a  low  Yoice 
just  got  out  — 

"'Surely  he  is  not  dead!' 

"  *Ko,  Miss  Marston  —  I  beg  pardon  —  Mrs.  Du 
Cha&UiL  Ko,  no^  ii^s  not  that  at  all  —  he  is  not 
dead.' 

"  'What,  then,  can  have  happened  so  very  terrible? — 
For  I  see  by  your  looks  something  terrible  has  hap* 
pened.     Has  his  wife — * 

"'She^is  a  very  wicked,  bad  woman,'  said  he,  in- 
dignantly, 'but  ifs  not  her  —  no,  no.  You  must  think, 
if  you  please,  of  something  worse  than  that.  Oh!  my 
dear,  dear,  dear  Miss  Marston!'  and  the  old  man  burst 
into  tears,  'who  would  ever  have  believed  it?' " 

"Ah,  Armand!"  and  Efelyn,  as  old  Mr.  Thompson 

had  done,  burst  into  fresh  tears,  repeating,  "who  would 

have  believed  it?  who  would  ever  have  believed  it?  — 

I  Imew,"  she  went  on  crying  and  sobbing,  and  wiping 

her  eyes,  and  speaking  and  crying  in  turns,  "I  knew 

my  father  had  hia  iauWa  —  ^c«a.t  faults,  perhaps  — 

everybody  haa  ia^ta  —  \w^  \  t^-^^  *^^q^f&.  ^  »^^&. 

I  thought  he   was  so  tic^^v  «a^  ^^^'^^^.  *^>^  ^^^ 
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DieTer,    even,    come    into   temptfttbn    with    regard    to 
money." 

But  the  two  men  here  recollected  the  afiEedr  of  the 
settlement. 

^'I  thought  his  wealth  was  houndless,  inexhaustihle; 
rat  if  s  all  gone  —  all  of  it  gone.  But  if  tiiat  were 
lU  —  oh!  if  that  were  all!  . . .  but  his  honour  and  good 
lame  a^  gone  with  it  —  he's  a  disgraced,  dkhonoured 
nan:  he  has  done  very  badly,  very  wickedly,  as  well  as 
rery  foolishly;  and  poor,  poor  man,  he*&  in  prison!" 

And  with  that  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  husband's 
mee,  and  wept  without  restraint.      ' 

Presently  she  raised  her  head,  and  with  a  most 
)iteous  expression  of  face  went  on  with  her  stoiy. 

"When  I  heard  he  was  in  prison,  I  fell  to  begging 
ind  praying  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  take  me  to  him. 
'.  never  thought  of  whether  he  might  have  his  wife  with 
dm  or  not.  Mr.  Thompson  looked  kindly  at  me,  and 
aid,  'And  do  you  reaUy  wish  to  go  to  him-  in  prison, 
lirs.  Du  Chastel?  —  You  know  he  has  never  consented 
0  see  you.'  *He  will  see  me  now,'  I  said,  for  I  felt 
lire  he  would.  What  would  be  the  use  of  misfortunes  ' 
f  they  did  not  soften  hearts  and  melt  them  together? 
i  felt  that  I  loved  him  in  all  this  sin  and  sorrow,  better 
han  ever  I  had  done  in  my  life,  and  I  felt  certain  ha 
rould  love  and  forgive  me.  So,  when  Mr.  Thompson 
sw  I  was  diBtermmed  upon  it,  he  ifM.  \sa  Skssik,  W  V^st^^ssk. 
der  to  visit  him  in  Newgate  "Oaat  "v^rj  ^SJyesEQS^xv^  «S!^ 
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that  he  would  call  at  the  proper  aathoritLes  on  our  way, 
and  get  it  altered  to  include  me,  his  daughter.  He  then 
confessed  that  my  father  had  been  ailmg  for  some  days, 
and  that  he  believed  hJb  had  been  removed  to  a  room  in 
the  gaoler's  lodge. 

"He  then  related  to  me  with  great  indignation  of 
manner,  how  my  poor  father  had  been  left  utterly  desti- 
tute and  alone  by  the  worthless  woman  he  had  viarried, 
who,  upon  the  first  rumour  of  his  difficulties,  and  before 
his  situation  could  have  been  generally  known,  had  dis- 
appeared with  all  the  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  plate;  taking  one  of  her 
children  with  her,  the  elder  one  having  died  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  hooping-cough.  Whither  she  was  gone 
nobody  knew,  or  whether  alone  or  in  company.  She 
had  succeeded  in  effacing  every  trace  by  which  she 
could  have  been  followed;  but  it  was  supposed  that  she 
was  gone  to  America,  and  not  alone. 

"My  poor,  poor  father,  Armand!  Sick  and  ruined, 
and  disgraced . . .  and  deserted  by  the  woman  for  whom 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

"I  was  most  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  Mr.  Thompson 
had  two  or  three  things  to  do  before  he  could  set  out, 
and  that  consumed  time.  At  last,  he  sent  to  call  a 
coach ^  and  we  set  forward  for  I^ewgate.     Oh,  Armand! 

''Such  a  gloomy  >  a"^^3^A<wS»zasis^^^^  it  is,  frowning 
iown  upon  one  mtix  \tB  ^\«ni,  ^^i  ^^SSsa.Ha.^^^^'^. 
aany  miserable  vxeteTa©^^^  ^\kcb%' 
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''I  had  ofbem.  imagined  a  prison  to  myself,  but  never 
liad  been  in  one;  and  till  one  does,  who  can  realise  the 
effect  of  the  grating  of  the  huge  keys,  the  letting  down 
huge  bars,  the  opening  of  the  wicket  in  those  hideous 
gates,  all  nailed  with  irpn,  that  admits  you  into  that 
dark,  lofty  passage  —  where  all  seem  so  sorrowful  — 
twilight  at  noonday  —  so  silent  all,  except  the  tread  of 
the  turnkey,  with  his  huge  bunch  of  iron,  jangling  and 
grating.     Oh,  Armand! 

"They  told  me  that  my  father  was  very  ill  —  con- 
fined to  his  bed  —  in  the  small  room  where  he  had 
originally  been  placed,  for  it  had  not  been  thought 
proper  to  move  him.  And  as  he  had  not  been  bailed, 
he  was  in  detention  under  lock  and  key,  for  the  charges 
were  very  heavy  against  him.  It  was  not  yet  known 
whether  the  magistrates  would  admit  him  to  bail  —  I 
did  not  understand  much  about  it . . .  Mr.  Thompson  in- 
terrupted the  turnkey  by  saying,  'This  lady  is  Mr.  Mar- 
ston's  daughter;'  upon  which  the  man  immediately  broke 
off,  and  said  no  more.  I  thought  he  looked  at  me 
kindly  and  compassionately  —  not  as  one  fancies  turn- 
keys. 

"At  the  end  of  this  long,  dismal  passage  he  stopped 

and  opened  a  door,  into  a  small,  gloomy-looking  room, 

and  told  us  to  enter.     I  made  a  sign  to  Mr.  Thompson 

to  go  in  Brat,  and  prepare  my  fatheic  tK^  «^  \s^<^^  t<:s^  \s^ 

heart  was  bo  fall,  I  could  not  ^i^ak. 
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''Mr.  Thompson  went  straight  up  to  the  bed,  and  I 
stood  trembling  at  the  door  listening,  in  hopes  to  hear 
iny  poOT  father's  voice. 

''There  came  a  low,  hollow  sound  from  the  bed,  and 
in  broken  accents  some  one  asked,  'Who  was  there?' 

"'Thompson,  sir;*  stooping  down  to  the  bed.  'I hope 
I  find  you  better?' 

"'No  better,'  in  a  trembling,  almost  inaudible  voice, 
I  could  hardly  catch  the  words  — '-  'and  I  hope  I  never 
shall  be  better.* 

"'You  must  not  say  that,'  answered  Mr.  Thompson, 
trying  to  speak  cheerfully;  'don't  say  that,  sir . . .  When 
things  are  at  the  worst,  they  must  mend.' 

"There  was  no  answer  to  this  —  but  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head. 

"'I  have  brought  another  friend  to  see  you,  sir,' 
began  Mr.  Thompson,  again  placing  himself  so  as  to 
hide  me. 

"'A  friend!  —  I  have  no  friends!' 

"  'A  friend  indeed  —  a  very  affectionate  friend,  sir.' 

"'They  are  aU  gone  away.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing from  her?' 

'"Oh  no,  sir.     Pray  don't  turn  your  mind  to  that 
flubject.     The  friend  I  have  brought  witii  me,  is  very 
different  from  the  other.     She  came  the  moment . . .' 
"'She!  — wbatftbfcV 

''  The  lady  that  \o^e^  ifou,  «iA  ^JcaJs.  ^^^^"^^^^^85siss;, 
said  good  Mr.  Thom^^ou.    *^V^^^^  i^x.>^^^^^^^ 
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for  a  long  tinae',  but  who  has  £owu  to  yoa  the  mom^it 
she  heard  of  your  distress . . .  Tour  daughter,  sir.' 

"And  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  or  what  I  was 
doing,  I  had  flown  to  the  bed-side,  and  we  were  locked 
in  each  other's  arms. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Du  Chastel!  oh,  Armand! 

"We  cried  both  of  us  a  long  time.  He  had  his 
arms  squeezed  round  me,  and  I  held  him  so  tight,  as  if 
I  could  never  bear  to  be  parted  from  him  again.  That 
is  all  I  remember  of  it.  I  cried  as  if  my  heart  would 
break,  and,  poor  man,  he  cried  like  a  child.  I  never  in 
my  whole  life  saw  my  father  shed  a  tear  before.  It  was 
very  shocking  —  yet  it  was  very  sweet. 

"We  were  in  this  way  I  don't  know  how  long  —  I 
can't  remember  well — the  first  thing  I  recollect  clearly, 
was  my  kneeling  by  his  bedside, •supporting  his  pillow 
upon  my  arm,  and  looking  into  his  eyes. 

"Such  great,  wide,  sad,  bloodshot,  dreary  eyes!  with 
the  eyelids  wrinkled  and  falling  &om  them  as  if  it  were 
the  face  of  a  very  old  man . . .  and  so  it  looked,  indeed, 
it  was  all  so  furrowed,  and  thin,  ^d  care-worn. 

"He  did  not  speak  for  a  long  while  —  he  kept  look- 
ing at  me  with  those  dreary  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  with  looking.  Yet  as  if  it  gave 
him  little  comfort. 

"I  Btooped  down  from  tiine  to  tisxv^,  «5!L^VSaRfc^\ia. 
forehead,  and  kept  saying,  ^Beax  iafiyst  —  ^^Rax  Hsfi&iss^- 
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hoping^  he  would  speak,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  did. 

"At  last  he  said  in  a  tone  —  it  was  like  a  voice 
from  the  grave  —  so  broken,  and  so  deep  and  hollow  — 

"*My  child,  you  must  forgive  your  father,  for  he 
wronged  you  grievously.' 

"I  could  only  answer  by  my  tears  and  my  caresses. 

"  *  You  will  forgive  me  —  I  see  you  do  .,.1  shall 
die  more  easy,  dear,  good  Evelyn.' 

"WeU,  well,  you  will  be  tired.  Ah,  no!  I  see,  dear 
Mr.  Du  Chastel,  you  are  not,"  as  she  turned,  and  saw 
Du  Chastel's  face  fixed  upon  her  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  approbation!  "How  kind  you  both 
are  to  me.  And  I  am  sure,"  to  Armand,  "you  will  not 
think  I  was  wrong  to  leave  a  guinea  with  the  turnkey 
when  I  went  away,  to  get  him  some  better  things,  for 
his  ruin  is  so  complete,  and  that  wretched  woman  has 
robbed  him  so  utterly  of  everything  —  carrying  away 
all  the  money  there  was  in  the  house,  all,  but  what  was 
in  his  pocket  —  that  he  is  actually  in  want!  Gracious 
Heavens!  to  think  it  possible  that  he  should  ever  know 
want  I  am  sure  you  would  think  it  right  to  give  the 
guinea,  Armand."  ' 

"You  doubt  it,  Evelyn?  that  I  am  sui^e  you  donV 
was  ihe  reply. 

She  then  went  on  \o  T^\ssfefc,  Wir,  as  it  grew  towards 
dust,  she  first  recoWecte^  ^«ia.  ^\.\issaifc,  '«s^\5RseJs^^s. 
«iink  she  ought  to  \>e  TetatcM^Lv«^^^^"^>^^^  ^^^ 
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the  turnkey  entered,  and  said  it  was  time  to  lock  up; 
and  so  she  and  her  father  parted.  "But  before  I  went 
away,  I  promised  him,  poor  man,  that  I  would  come 
again  to-morrow,  as  Mr.  Thompson  said  he  was  sure  he 
could  procure  me  an  order." 

And  so  ended  Evelyn's  narrative. 

But  not  so  ended  the  Iresh  anxieties  and  difficulties 
which  this  most  unlooked-for  misfortune  brought  in  its 
train. 

The  state  in  which  Mr.  Marston  found  himself  was 
really  extraordinary.  Usually,  in  such  cases,  a  man  has 
relations,  or  friends  at  least,  who  come  forward  to  rescue 
him  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  disaster  of 
this  nature;  but,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Marston  was  almost 
destitute  of  both.  Of  his  relations,  Mrs.  Fitzroy  liad 
married  again,  and  was  at  present  at  Rio  Janeiro,  her 
elder  son  having  been  some  time  dead;  he  had  been 
succeeded  in  his  estate  by  his  brother  Leonard,  a  man 
always  of  singular  habits,  living  much  abstracted  from 
the  affairs  of  ordinary  life;  but  who  since  his  rejection 
by  Miss  Marston,  had  completely  given  up  society, 
and  resided  npon  a  property  he  possessed  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ireland,  completely  absorbed  by  those  pursuits 
for  which  he  had  such  remarkable  dispositions  and  talents. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  since  then,  except 
that  he  led  a  sort  of  hermit's  life  in  this  remote  place, 
Beeing  no  one,  exchanging  letters  m^  nci  QT!kfc\  ^a^  ^isscsr 
pletely  dead  to  the  world  as. lost  to  \na  T^^»iGtfsvi&. 

^veiyn  Marston,  II  "^^ 
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Of  Evelyn's  maxriage  with  young  Du  Chastel  he  had 
of  course  heard,  and  had  deeply,  bitterly,  implacably  re- 
sented it. 

For  his  very  calmness  and  apparently  passiye 
strength  of  perseverance,  a  temperament  which  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  him  to  his  peculiar  pursuits,  seemed  to 
influence  him  as  regarded  the  passions. 

He  took  everything  quietly.  There  was  little  out- 
ward demonstration  of  any  kind;  but  he  had  loved  his 
cousin  with  an  intensity  which  belongs  to  the  concen- 
tration of  all  feeling  upon  one  single  object,  like  the  rays 
of  the  sun  collected  in  a  burning-glass: 

He  had  been  accustomed,  in  his  cahn,  undemonstra- 
tive way,  to  look  upon  her  as  his  own;  and  in  this  con- 
viction had  gone  on,  absorbed  by  bis  abstract  occupa- 
tions,  and  taking  little  pains  to  secure  what  he  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  strange  as  this  conduct  may  seem,  it  did  not 
proceed  from  coldness  or  indifference  as  I  have  said,  his 
love  had  all  the  depth  and  intensity  belonging  to  his 
nature. 

His  disappointment  was  most  bitter  —  but  there  was 
more  than  this.  There  was  deep  resentment  added  to  it. 
He  thought  she  had  used  him  ill,  and  to  this  thought 
he  adhered.  It  was  not  in  him  to  examine  his  feelings, 
to  compare  them  with  the  rules  of  reason  and  justice. 
Profound  logician  as  he  was,  concerning  his  feelings  he 
never  reasoned  at  eSl    ^lae^  '^^'^  ^<it  many,  but  what 
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hare  were,  were  there;  iliat  was  enough.    They  were 
herej  and  they  remained  there. 

So  from  the  time  he  heard  of  Evelyn's  marriage,  he 
lever  once  mentioned  her  name. 

Kevertheless,  something  of  the  distress  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  had,  by  some  means  of  which  I  am 
gnorant,  reached  him.  He  received  the  intelligence 
dth  a  bitter  smile,  and  a  gratified  feeling  of  revenge, 
evenge  which  he  had  never  sought,  but  which  he  not 
he  less  enjoyed  when  it  came  of  itself.  He  had  not 
Lctivity  enough  in  his  hatred  to  seek  for  revenge  —  he 
lad  not  gone  so  far  as  even  to  wish  for  it  —  but  when 
t  came,  it  was,  as  I  said,  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the 
ast  thing  that  would  have  entered  his  head,  would  have 
)een  the  idea  of  holding  out  the  hand,  and  endeavouring 
o  mitigate  sufferings  so  well  deserved,  and,  least  of  all, 
o  save  her  husband  from  misery,  however  deplo- 
•able. 

Well  then. 

Leonard  Fitzroy  was  living  at  this  remote  place  of 
lis,  in  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Marston's  terrible 
lownfall.  Whether  he  had  heard  of  it  or  not,  was 
inknown.  He  was  the  last  man  Mr.  Marston  would 
lave  thought  of  applying  to,  —  for  his  indignation  at 
lis  ancle's  unworthy  marriage  had  been  extreme.  He 
lad  expressed  himself  but  once,  as  was  his  way,  upon 
;he  subject;   but  it  was  in  terms  which  could  not  be 
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foigiven;  and  all  intercourse  between  the   uncle  and 
nephew  had  from  that  tune  ceased. 

Ab  for  Mendfl  -  such  men  aa  Mr.  Marston  may 
have  cronies,  but  have  rarely  friends.  And  when  the 
hour  of  his  disgraceful  ruin  arrived  —  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  old  once  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Thompson,,  he 
would  have  been  literally  deserted. 

So  he  fell  like  a  dead  weight  upon  this  grievously 
overburdened  household  of  the  Du  Chastels. 

There  was  but  one  feeling  among  them.  Had  he 
stood  in  an  equally  sacred  relation  to  them  all,  there 
could  not  have  been  more  readiness  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing yet  left,  and  to  brave  new  dangers,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  poor  sinful  man  —  now  stretched^  upon 
his  bed  of  remorse  and  pain  —  a  prey  to  the  sufferings 
of  a  tortured  body,  and  a  distracted  mind. 

To  help  him,  they  did  that,  which  never  in  all  the 
course  of  their  long  struggles  they  had  yet  done  —  they 
contracted  debts. 

Then  time  —  precious  time!  —  Evelyn's  literally 
golden  moments,  were  addied  to  the  gift  of  money!  — 
Yet  they  gave  it 

She  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  often  of 
the  night,  by  her  father's ' bed-side  in  that  close,  un- 
wholesome  little  room  from  which  it  was  as  yet  im- 
j^OBsible  to  move  imxi*,  ^sA  xti  ^/^tlon  to  all  their  other 
distresses,  the  eyid^ut  ^^^caa  ^i  ^^^t^%  v^sSiSto.  va^ 
Btrength  excited  apT^teix^x^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^"^^^  ^ 
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called  rackii^y  in  the  mind  of  her  husband  and  his 
father. 

It  seemed  as  if  their  doom  was  sealed,  and  that  they 
were  all  to  perish  together. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable. 

Creatures  such  as  these  actually  perishing  of  ac- 
cumulated distress!  And  that  hard,  rich  man,  in  Ireland, 
rolling  in  wealth  unused  —  except  to  be  lavished  upon 
the  most  extravagant  scientific  experiments  and  con- 
ceptions —  remaining  wholly  insensible  to  the  accounts 
which  imperfectly  reached  him  of  the  state  of  things, 
and  not  even  taJdng  the  trouble  to  inquire  further.  He 
left  father  and  daughter  to  a  fate  they  had  both,  in  his 

opinion,  richly  merited. 

«         «         «         « 

It  vras  one  cloudless  night,  Leonard  Eitzroy  had 
been  engaged  watching  a  transit  of  Venus,  through  the 
large  telescope,  almost  rivalling  that  of  Herschel,  which 
at  an  immense  expense  —  as  was  unavoidable  in  those 
days  —  he  had  erected. 

The  telescope  stood  in  his  park,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  house;  and  after  he  had  finished  his 
observation,  and  the  transit  was  passed,  he  walked  home 
alone  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fine  expanse  of 
lawn  which  lay  between  them  and  the  house. 

Whether    he    was    over-fatigued    with  the   intense 
interest  of  his  late  occupation,  upou  ^«t\«ai  ^tssso^  ^ 
which,  Bome  consequences,  aa  lie  "b^Me^^^  Taa^Sass^FSfc^ 
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taut  to  Bcnence,  were  depending  —  or  from  one  of  those 
unaccountable  changes  of  the  spirits  to  which  the  moet 
ipipasaible  of  philosopher^  is  at  times  liable;  he  fell  into 
a  fit  —  mood  rare,  indeed,  for  him  —  of  melancholy. 

That  white,  beautiful  planet,  so  calmly  shining  in 
front  of  him,  reminded  him  of  times  gone  by  —  and  of 
that  animated,  beautiful  girl  —  alas!  still  too  dear  — 
with  whom,  in  her  young  days,  he  used  to  walk  out  at 
Donnington  upon  fine  evenings,  when  the  heavens  were 
glittering  in  all  their  glory,  and  teach  her  the  names  of 
those  wondrous  urns  of  light,  and  to  distinguish  planet 
and  fixed  star  —  and  the  dazzling  Orion  from  the  glit- 
tering Bear.  Above  all,  he  remembered  one  night  in 
particular,  when  Yenus  was  shining  before  them  just  as 
she  was  shining  now;  and  he,  with  rather  more  pedantry 
ihan  originality  in  his  gallantry,  had  said  it  should  be 
her  star  —  and  she  had  laughed  at  him.* 

The  scene  returned  so  vividly  to  his  memory.  That 
gay,  bright  girl  —  so  saucy!  —  so  quick!  —  so  ready! 
—  yet  so  affectionate  and  friendly  to  him.  And  sud- 
denly a  pang  —  sharp  as  if  some  assassin  had  struck  a 
dagger  through  his  heart  —  awakened  him  as  from  a 
long  dream,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  bprne 
so  to  neglect  her. 

Mr.  Marston,  too,  criminal  as  he  was  —  had  been 
iind  to  him.     If  lie  "haA  ^n^tl  Vflsoaalf  up  to  sin  and 
foUy,  the  injtiry  was  not  \o  Vrav-,  \t  ^^^  ^^  ^sj^^^ss;^^ 

to  resent  it 
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LeonaicL  was  as  slow  to  more  as  some  immense  dead 
weight;  but  once  set  in  motion,  he  moved  something 
with  the  same  sort  of  irresistible  impetus. 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  into  the  house, 

was  to  order  his  carriage  to  be  ready  at  four  o'clock  on 

the  foUowing  morning  to  take  him  the  first  stage  on  the 

road  to  England. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Eyelyn  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  her  father's  bed  — 
her  arm  was  under  his  pillow,  supporting  his  head,  and 
in  this  attitude,  after  much  restlessness  and  suffering,  he 
had  at  last  fallen  asleep.  He  lay  there,  his  thin  worn 
fece  of  suffering  resting  against  the  pillow  —  his  hair, 
which  had  suddenly  become  quite  grey,  falling  round  it 
—  a  sorrowful  picture. 

She  was  looking  on  him  with  a  kind;  sad,  pitying 
expression.  Her  own  heavy  anxieties  and  most  painful 
embarrassments  scarcely  thought  of,  in  compassion  for  Ihat 
poor  sinner.    Now  deeply  penitent — but  alas!  how  late! 

He  had  confessed  to  her  the  wrong  he  had  done  in 
the  matter  of  the  settlement  —  and  had  humbly 
entreated  the  foigiveness  of  them  all.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  had  affected  her  very  much.  She  entirely 
forgot  the  injury  in  tenderness  for  the  injurer.  Thus 
meekly  repented  of,  she  thought  she  loved  him  almost 
the  better  for  it. 

But  it  wa8  a  sore  misfortane.    In  tlQsi&  ^is^^dro^V^ 
daughter  of  all  resource,  Tie  lisA  ^«\fift^  >k»  ^yirsi.  *^siM^ 

■a 
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*with  hers,  a2id  he  had  naw  to  share  the  pentuy  he  had 
occasioned. 

Not  that  everything  possible  —  even  more,  if  tiiat 
were  possible  —  was  not  done  for  him.  The  sacriEces 
made  to  his  daily  comfort  in  their  most  distressing 
situation  were  heroic  —  were  angelic*  But  how  long 
this  could  last,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Every  day 
seemed  to  open  with  a  threat  that  then:  means  would 
utterly  fail  them,  yet  every  day  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
Bo^ie  little  assistance  or  other,  which  prevented  their 
utterly  sinking.  The  widow's  cruse  has  typified  the  ex- 
perience of  many  a  one. 

This  particular  day  had  been  a  very  bad  one  in  aU 
ways.  There  had  been  more  than  usual  difficulty  in 
providing  the  supplies.  The  little  purse  was  abnost 
empty,  and  her  fiather  had  been  worse  than  ever. 

She  had  been  with  him  many  hours,  and  had  ob- 
tained leave,  if  necessary,  to  sit  up  with  him  that  night 

#  «  «  ♦ 

She  was  sitting,  as  I  said,  by  the  bed-side,  support- 
ing him  with  her  aching  arm  —  afraid  to  move  lest  she 
should  break  his  light  slumber,  and  interrupt  a  short 
relief  from  suffering. 

She  looked  sadly  changed. 

All  that  had  been  left  of  her  beauty,  and  vigorous, 
animated  look  and  afi\i.0Ti,  ^^  %qv^<&.  She  was  thoroughly 
worn  out     She  hai  \iecoTafe  ^xco^XsasSc^  ^sSi.  ^vsL\Ka. 

waB  not  actually  v^^>  ^^  '^"^  ^^  "^^  "^^ 
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colourless.  Her  cheek  was  pale,  yellow ,  and  sunken; 
her  eyes  hollow  and  dim;  and  the  unmistakeable  wrinkles 
were  gathering  round  her  temples. 

She  looked  ill  —  and  she  felt  ill.  Her  shattered 
nerves  would  tremble  and  beat  at  the  least  exertion; 
her  limbs  seemed  failing  under  her.  She  never  com- 
plained. Why  complain,  and  add  to  the  general  misery? 
She  felt  —  and  there  was  a  sort  of  comfort  in  that  — 
that  they  were  all  going  together. 

The  evening  of  this  long,  and  much  suflfering  d4y 
was  drawing  on,  and  stiU  she  sat  there  immoveable,  sup- 
porting that  poor  sinner's  face  against  her  arm,  when  she 
heard  the  door  of  the  cell  softly  open. 

She  thiuking  it  the  kind  turnkey,  who  was  as  gentle 
in  his  attendances  upon  her  as  the  tenderest  woman 
could  have  been  —  for  the  rough  fellow's  heart  was 
perfectly  won  by  her  —  turned  to  sign  to  him  not  to 
approach  the  bed;  and  then  recovering  her  former 
position,  continued  to  watch  her  patient,  without  giving 
the  new  comer  any  further  attention. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  turnkey. 

It  was  the  man  who  had  come  with  headlong  haste 
from  Ireland,  to  repaif  his  long  neglects,  and  barbarous 
IndifEerence  to  suffering. 

He  was  excessively  shocked  and  affected  by  the 
scene  presented  to  him. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  ths  oiifc  <i»sifi^<b  ^^^^wss^mSl 
witb  a  sickly  sort  of  light  upon  tha  i^e\a>  \isii^^ss^*^^^'^ 
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of  the  sleeper  upon  the  pillow,  and  the  still  beaatifdl, 
but  faded,  fonn  of  his  daughter. 

It  told  a  long  tale  of  suffering;  —  sutfering  which 
had  transformed  days  into  years,  and  rendered  her  al- 
ready almost  old. 

Yet  there  she  sat,  tenderly  ministering  to  that  bad 
father,  who  had  used  her  so  cruelly,  and  acted  so 
foolishly,  and  so  ill. 

Leonard  had  despised,  as  much  as  he  hated  him  for 
his  conduct,  and  ihought  no  punishment  greater  than 
his  deserts,  so  he  was  not  much  moved  by  the  sight 
of  him. 

But  his  daughter  was  by  his  side,  evidently  givii^ 
her  last  strength  —  and  as  he  had  found  reason  to  fear, 
since  he  had  entered  the  prison,  her  last  shilling  —  to 
help  and  comfort  him. 

And  he  himself  had  been  so  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
that  far  from  relieving  as  he  might  have  done,  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  of  that  wealth  which  was  super- 
fluous to  him  —  far  from  doing  what  would  have  been 
only  the  ordinary  duty  of  so  near  a  kinsman,  he  had 
actually  taken  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  their 
distresses.  Of  the  extremity  at  which  they  had  arrived, 
it  is  true,  he  had  formed  a  most  impafect  notion  — 
as  who  does  not,  of  sufferings  at  a  distance?  —  but  he 
now  reproached  himself  bitterly  with  having  neglected 
to  inquire  as  to  how  the  case  really  stood. 

Bat  t^ft^k^  Heaveal  —  1^  xK^et^  ^^^^^  <^^  speech  with 
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Iuhl  ThiB  philosopher  of  ours  belieyed  not  in  the  ezis- 
tence  of , anything  to  thank. 

Thank  Heaven ,  however ,  it  was  not  too  late.  His 
heart  began  to  beat  with  a  sort  of  warm^  wholesome 
gladness  he  had  rarely  felt  before  at  the  idea  of  the 
power  whichy  like  some  great  magician,  he  possessed,  by 
the  golden  talisman  of  his  wealth,  to  transform  all  this 
misery  into  happiness,  and  to  £11  every  suffering  heart 
among  them  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

It  was  a  delightM  moment  of  not  unworthy  triumph, 
for  he  included  Armand  in  his  projects  of  beneficence; 
.  and  that  thought,  at  least,  had  virtue  in  it. 

As  Evelyn  did  not  move,  he,  at  last,  ^ew  impatient. 

He  was|  as  inexperienced  as  a  child  in  the  performance 
of  acts  of  benevolence;  he  felt  impatient  as  a  child  to  begin. 

He  crept  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  laid  his  hand  on 
Evelyn's  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

''Don't  start;  don't  be  frightened.  It  is  I.  Your 
cousin  Leonard." 

She  was  startled  —  but  not  very  much.  The  power 
of  being  greatly  excited  by  any  event  was  fast  leaving  her. 

''Leonard!"  she  said,  and  turned  upon  him  her  mourn- 
ful, and,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  reproachful  eyes. 

"I  am  come  at  last,"  he  went  on.  "And  I  am  very 
sorry,  Evelyn,  I  have  not  come  sooner;  but,  happily,  it 
is  not  too  late." 

She  shook  her  head  gently. 

"Ko  —  no,  it  is  not  too  late;  it  shall  not  be  too 
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late....  I  am  come,  and  eyerything  that  money  can  do 
for  you  all  is  henceforth  at  your  command.  You  must 
be  certain  of  that,  Evelyn." 

"I  always  thought  you  were  generous  as  regarded 
money,"  she  said,  rather  coldly.  "You  are  very  kind  to 
think  of  us,  I  am  sure."  And  her  pride  giving  way 
when  she  thought  of  the  distress  at  home;  and  her  simple, 
honest  nature,  accepting  help  gratefully,  though  coming 
in  the  very  last  form  that  she  could  have  wished  it; 
"and  I  am  sure  a  little  help  from  a  Mend  till  things 
are  somewhat  better  with  us,  will  be  a  great  mercy. 
For  it  is  going  hard  with  us  all." 

"It  shall  do  so  no  more.  Forgive  me,  Evelyn,  for 
my  long  silence...  I  had  not  —  believe  me,  I  had  not 
r—  the  slightest  idea  of  how  things  really  stood,  or  I 
would  have  been  here  earlier.  I  would  have  been  with 
you  inmiediately...  But  all  troubles  are  over  now.  Every- 
thing I  have  in  the  world  is  at  your  disposal." 

It  was  a  relief  —  a  very  great  relief,  after  aU  she 
had  endured,  and  all  she  feared. 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  that  she  could  not  bear 
up  much  longer.  To  receive  help  from  Leonard  after 
his  long  unkindness,  was  painful;  and  he  had  a  sort  of 
awkward  way  of  conferring  favours,  partly  proceeding 
from  his  faults,  and  partly  from  his  better  qualities, 
which  in  inore  fastidious  days  would  have  made  her 
reject  his  benefits  at  once;  but  she  was  sunk  below  these 

delicate  feelings  now. 
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She  was  like  one  perisliiiig  in  fhe  last  extremity  of 
hunger.     She  would  accept  any  sort  of  bread. 

He  drew  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  her,  and  in 
whispers  began  a  conyersation,  as  if  they  had  parted  but 
a  few  days  before.  For  he  was  simplicity  and  straight^ 
forwardness  itself;  and  now  he  was  awakened  to  a  better 
sense  of  what  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  do,  he  set 
about  it  in  right  earnest. 

He  began  his  assistance  by  pressing  money  upon  her. 
That  horrid  money,  which  even,  when  one  like  her  is 
starving,  it  is  so  painM  to  receive  as  a  gift.  He  did 
this,  however,  in  so  simple  a  way,  as  if  it  were  such  a 
matter  of  course  that  she  should  use  his  purse,  that  she 
consented  to  take  a  few  guineas  for  her  more  immediate 
'necessities. 

Dull  as  he  was  at  perceptions  of  this  kind,  he  per- 
ceived her  reluctance,  and  began  to  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  helping  her  in  a  less  blunt  manner.  He  began 
to  conceive  in  a  kind  of  obtuse  way,  that  if  obligations 
of  this  nature  were  painfal  to  her,  they  must  be  still 
more  insupportably  so  to  her  husband. 

So  he  set  about  thinking  how  he  could  accomplish 
his  object  in  a  better  way.  He  recollected  that  Armand 
was  an  artist  by  profession.  It  was  a  bright  thought, 
he  fancied  —  a  thought  which  would  have  been  the 
first  to  present  itself,  one  should  have  imagined.  No 
doubt,  Armand  had  pictures  to  sell;  and  he  could  offer 
what  price  he  chose  for  them,  so  he  said  nothii^  morei 
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except  to  inquire  Triiether  any  of  Dvl  Chastel's  picioieB 
were  upon  sale;  and  heard  there  were  two  or  three  yei 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  who  held  them  as 
security  for  a  small  adyance  of  money,  and  had  not  yet 
disposed  of  them.  He  said  no  more  at  that  time,  bat 
taking  down  the  address  of  the  dealer,  resolyed  within 
himself  to  go  there  the  earliest  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  oifer  such  a  sum  for  the  pictures,  as  would  at  once 
restore  his  cousin  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  comfort 
What  he  would  do  more  hereafter  he  should  have  tune 
enough  to  consider.  One  thing  was  certain  —  he  was 
rich  enough,  without  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  main- 
tain them  alL 

Leonard  Pitzroy  walked  home  to  his  hotel  that 
evening,  a  more  happy  and  self-complacent  man,  pe^ 
haps,  than  any  possessor  of  wealth  in  that  vast  emporium 
of  riches  and  luxury  which  surrounded  him. 

He  ended  the  day  with  forming  all  sorts  ^f  pleasing 

visionary  plans,  for  the  henefit  of  those  his  long  ne^ect 

had  suffered  to  fall  into  such  extremity. 

«        «         «        «         « 

Not  so  walked  Evelyn  home*  early  the  next  morning 
after  a  feverish  night,  spent  in  the  broken,  dozing  sleep 
of  great  fatigue,  interrupted  by  frequent  starts,  as  her 
patient  uneasily  moved  in  his  bed,  or  required  food  or 
medicine;  after  having  administered  which,  she  would 
return  to  her  place,  —  resolved  not  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  falling  off  in.  a  mmu^/^  qx  Wq^  —  so  oppressed  was 
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jhe  with  weariness  after  the  incessant  exertions  of  so 
oany  days. 

The  interview  with  Leonard  Eitzroy  had  relieved  her 
rom  the  harassing  perplexity  of  not  knowing  where  to 
urn  next  for  a  little  help,  and  she  was  grateful  for  it; 
>ut  the  idea  of  obligations  of  this  nature  would  have 
)een  it  severe  trial  to  her  high  spirit  in  any  case,  and 
lomething  there  was  that  rendered  it  more  particularly 
)ainful  in  this. 

He  had  been  so  long  alienated  and  unkind.  And 
liough  her  heart  told  her  that  the  cause  of  this  lay  in 
hat  which  a  woman  ever  excuses  —  deep  love  fira: 
lerself  —  yet,  altogether,  he  seemed  almost  the  last 
nan  in  the  world  that  she  would  like  to  lay  herself,  and 
itill  less  her  husband,  under  obligation  to. 

StiU,  their  distress  and  embarrassment  had  been  so 
rery  great,  that  the  few  guineas  in  her  purse  were  an 
mmense  relief,  let  the  finer  feelings  say  what  they 
vould.  Urgent  need  was  removed  for  the  present,  and  a 
course  of  future  supply  in  their  necessities  opened  to  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  mixed  feelings  that,  havii^ 
;iven  up  the  care  of  her  father  to  the  nurse,  who  alter* 
lated  with  her,  she  set  forwards  home. 

She  was  impatient  to  relieve  her  husband  and  his 
ather  from  some  portion  of  their  cruel  anxieties;  yet  reluc- 
ant  to  explain  to  them  the  source  whence  help  was  come* 

If  she  felt  it  so  painful  to  accept  the  dependance  of 
obligation:  she,  a  woman  —  and  one  who  had  lately 
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become  hardened,  as  she  thought,  to  everything  —  how 
would  they  feel  it? 

That  brave  and  great  spirit  —  subdued  by  suffering, 
submissive  to  humiliation,  calm  and  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God  —  but  through  whose  stiU,  deep,  grand  eyes, 
and  noble  features,  the  spirit  of  his  long  line  of  proud 
ancestors  was  still  speaking?  or  that  finer,  and  more 
delicate  temperament  —  so  exquisitely  sensible  to  every 
impression,  moral  or  physical  —  who  had  bowed  himself 
to  his  destiny  without  complaint,  but  who  was  evidently 
sinking  under  an  effort  of  courage  and  patience  that  was 
too  much  for  him? 

How  would  these  two  men  feel,  under  the  prospect 
of  pecuniary  obligations,  which  duty  to  the  helpless 
would  oblige  them  to  accept  —  duty  to  the  poor  little 
famishing  children,  and  the  father  dying  in  prison? 
Would  not  the  pain  of  that  effort  be  almost  greater  than 
all  they  had  gone  through? 

Yet 'it  must  be  made  —  oh,  yes,  it  must  be  made, 
and  the  help  with  gratitude  accepted.  She  ought  to  feel 
more  thankful  to  the  Supreme  Giver;  she  ought  to  feel 
more  cordially  thankful  to  the  man  who  was  permitted 
to  be  the  mediiim  through  which  this  help  in  their  great 
need  had  come  to  them. 

She  was  quarrelling  with  herself,  poor  thing!  aU  the 
way  as  she  hume^  "ViOTaa,  ^ba  <iQuld  not  bring  her  mind 
into  a  proper  state-,  \>u\.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^scna^  ^ir&v\ssMr^ 
suffering,  so  f eveted  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^^'^ 
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trembled  and  shook  so,  and  she  was  so  heated  and  har- 
ried, that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did  or  said,  as 
opening  the  little  wicket,  she  looked  up  and  saw  the 
elder  Du  Chastel  watching  for  her. 

He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her  at  the  gat^  he  turned  away  as  if  hurrying  to  meet  her, 

"What  new  disaster?"  thought  she,  and  her  poor 
heart  seemed  quite  to  die  within  ^her. 

She  felt  as  if  she  could  bear  no  more. 

But  who  knows  the  burden  they  can  support,  till 

they  are  tried? 

«  «  «       .      « 

"My  dear  child,  how  thoroughly  tired  you  look!''  os 
he  put  her  arm  into  his  and  helped  her  into  the  house. 
Fot  somehow  her  courage  had,  under  the  expectation  of 
some  fresh  misfortune,  altogether  given  way,  and  she 
could  scarcely  walk. 

"Come  in,  my  dear  Evelyn!  my  best  of  daughters, 
come  in  —  rest  yourself,  my  love." 

Bu  Chastel  was  tender,  with  more ,  even,  than  his  usual 
tenderness.  He  was  always  kind,  but  there  was  something 
more  than  common  in  his  kindness  now  —  a  consideration,  a 
gentle  sort  of  almost  chivalric  courtesy,  a  something  that 
seemed  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  nobleman  so  long  ob- 
scured under  the  patient  simplicity  of  the  merchanfs  clerk. 

"My  love,  you  are  quite  doije  up.     But  courage  — 
courage,  Evelyn!    Summon  all  youi  CiO\aa^%,  tss:^  ^ss^Sl.., 
You  must  not  break  down  3UBt  uo^'^ 
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She  felt  that  he  was  preparing  her  for  some  over- 
whelming disaster,  and  her  arm  began  to  tremble  violently 
in  his.  What  could  it  be?  — Whence  could  a  new  mis- 
fortune come?  He  who  lies  prostrate,  need  not  fear  to  fall 

They  had  endured  every  form  of  distress.  There  was 
but  one  thing  left  to  lose  —  Anne  Duglas. 

Anne  Duglas  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  months 
in  France.  She  had  been  summoned  there  by  important 
family  affairs,  needless  to  explain  here.  That  was  the 
reason  that  Evelyn  hsid  been  deprived  of  her  support  and 
assistance  during  this  last  trying  year. 

She  could  b^ar  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"Anne  Duglas!"  she  faltered  out. 

"Yes,  my  dear  ...  I  have  a  letter  from  her.*' 

"Then  she  is  not  dead.  I  thought  there  was  only 
one  misfortune  left  to  happen  to  us  —  I  thought  Anne 
Duglas  must  be  dead." 

"No,  my  child.  —  And  why,  Evelyn,  must  every- 
thing that  happens  to  us  take  the  form  of  a  misfortune?" 

"It  seems  always  to  be  so,"  she  said,  despondingly. 

"Nay,  Evelyn,  is  that  you?  —  Is  that  like. my  trust- 
ing, courageous,  brave,  good  Evelyn?" 

"I  am  80  tired,"  she  said,  and  shed  a  few  tears. 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house,  and  as- 
sisted by  Du  Chastel,   she,  with  some  difficulty,  got  up 
the  ataiTB;  for  that  tead  ^\sia!tL  V^ad  ^aigiported  her  so 
long,  seemed  at  once  to  W^e  ^^rco.^^!  ^^^^^^j^-^^^ 
nflcerteinty,  and  tei  ^^^^  "^^^^  ,s.s^.^W^w, 
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She  was  in  her  hushand's  arms. 

She  fell  into  them  when  she  got  into  the  room. 

He  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom.  She  had  not  ob- 
served a  strange  expression  which  was  lighting  up  his  eyes, 
for  she  had  fallen  on  his  breast  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

She  felt  as  if  she  was  going  very  soon  to  die. 

The  father  and  husband  exchanged  looks  of  anxiety, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "How  is  it  to  be  broken  to  her?  — 
She  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear  if 

They  seemed  to  ask  each  other  which  should  speak  fbrst. 

"My  love,"  at  last  said  Armand,  whisperingly,  as  he 
kept  fondly  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissing  her, 
"you  are  quite  overcome  to-day.  I  never  saw  you  so 
before;  and  we  want  you  to  summon  a  little  of  your  old 
courage  and  fortitude,  my  Evelyn,  that  you  may  meet 
with  composure  what  we  have  to  tell  you....  Eecover 
your  pious  self-possession,  my  darling." 

"I  am  so  tired,"  she  repeated,  almost  like  a  child; 
"but  tell  me  —  teU  me  —  and  yet  I  don't  know  ...  is 
it  something  very  dreadful  indeed?" 

"No,  no,  my  sweetest,  not  very  dreadful  at  aU:  at 
any  other  time  we  would  have  told  you  at  once;  but 
your  spirits  have  been  so  much  shaken  of  late,  we  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  It  is  rather  good  news  than 
bad  we  have  to  tell  you." 

"Is  Anne  coming  home?  —  Is  that  letter  from  her?" 

"She  18  not  coming  home  just  at  ■^T:e«>eTLt "  ^oid  livL 
Chastel,  raiaing  her  in  his  arms,  Suoii  ^ilsasa  ^tjS^ ^sct^s^% 
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her  down  upon  a  little  couch  that  used  to  stand  for  her 
by  her  husband's  side. 

"Armand,  put  your  arm  round  her." 

"Will  you  have  something  before  I  tell  you?  —  You 
had  better.  It's  not  bad  news  at  all  —  quite  the  contrary; 
but  it  will  agitate  you  too  much  in  your  present  state,  I  fear." 

"Oh,  Anne  is  going  to  be  married!"  with  an  hysteri- 
cal laugh. 

Du  Chastel  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  answer; 
Armand  pressed  her  anxiously  to  his  bosom. 

"  Don't  laugh,  Evelyn  —  try  not  to  laugh  —  I  never 
heard  you  laugh  in  this  way  before." 

"So  that's  aU!"  she  said,  endeavouring  to  compose 
herself.  "How  nervous  I  am!  but  you  made  great  ... 
odd  . . .  why,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  such  immense  im- 
portance - —  poor,  dear  Anne!  I  wish  you  had  told  me 
at  once,  dear  sir,  for  I  was  so  foolishly  frightened . . .  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  at  once,  Armand,  that  it  was  going  to  be?" 

"Drink  that,"  said  he,  giving  her  a  little  composing 
medicine,  "and  then  I  will  tell  you,  because  that  is  not 
at  aU  going  to  be." 

"Then  what  can  it  be? 

She  was  more  composed,  for  she  was  relieved  from 
her  first  terrors,  and  her  mind  a  little  and  wholesomely 
diverted  from  its  previojus  agitation,  by  some  wonder,  and 
perhaps  a  shade  of  displeasure  that  they  had  made  so 
much  to  do  about  nothing  —  She  listened  to  Mr.  Du 
Chattel,  who  now  spote  ^m  — 
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"It  can  be  something,  if  God  so  will,  and  may  His 
grace  be' granted  with  it:  something,  my  own  dear,  dear 
Evelyn  —  my  good,  precious  Eyelyn,  which  is,  indeed, 
a  blessing  to  your  father's  and  yoirf  husband's  heart,  as 
it  affords  the  means  of  showing  our  gratitude  and  honour 
for  the  ...  child!  child!  child!"  and  quite  overpowered, 
the  old  man  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  "God 
has  been  very  good  to  us!'' 

Her  husband  was  kissing  her  hair,  and  weeping  over 
her  like  a  mother  over  her  new-found  child,  whispering 
every  fond  name  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 

Du  Chastel,  after  a  moment's  pause,  to  recover  him- 
self, went  on  — 

"You  can  bear  it  now,  dear  child  of  my  heart.  Good 
girl!  good  daughter!  ...  There  is  news  from  France, 
which  is  so  unexpected,  so  overwhelming,  so  far  beyond 
anything  we  could  have  ventured  in  our  wildest  dreams 
even  to  hope,  that  we  were  afraid  to  communicate  it  to 
you  too  suddenly  —  We  did  not  know  how  the  heroine 
of  suffering  would  bear  this  sudden  unlooked-for  change. 
Nerves  better  prepared  than  yours  have  given  way  after 
long  trials  of  affliction  under  unexpected  joy.  Foi^ve 
us,  love;  we  were  afraid  —  we  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  telling  you." 

She  looked  up  confused,  but  she  smiled. 

"I  can't  understand  how  it  is  ...  But  does  it  make 
you  and  Armand  very  happy?" 

"Very,  very  happy,  now  we  have  told  it  to  you." 
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"But  you  have  not  told  it  to  me." 

"I  am  going  to  . , .  There,  lie  still  with  your  head  on 
hour  husband's  bosom,  and  listen  to  all  the  fine  things 
you  are  going  to  hear.  Why,  Evelyn,  Armand's  beauti- 
ful Eyelyn,  you  are  going  to  be  a  fine  lady  again.  How 
will  you  bear  it?  —  but  I  need  not  ask.  You  have  been 
used  to  the  part  . . .  Can  you  play  it  among  the  woods 
and  swelling  hills  of  Touraine,  as  you  once  played  it  at 
Donnington  Abbey?" 

She  now  raised  her  head,  and  saw,  by  his  face,  that 
he  was  breaking  a  great  truth  to  her  in  this  careless, 
playful  maoner. 

"What!"  said  she;  "Touraine,  that  was  where  —  no, 
Provence  was  where  your  ancestors'  estates  lay." 
.  ^  She  had  the  story  by  heart. 

"True,  my  child,"  he  said,  pleased  at  this  proof  of 
recollection  —  it  made  her  feel  more  than  ever  be- 
longing to  him.  "But  the  estates  which  I  have  inherited, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  my  cousin,  son  of  my  late  uncle, 
and  which,  through  the  exertions  of  my  Mends,  have 
been  a  few  days  since  restored  to  me — Protestant,  Calvinist, 
Hugonot,  heretic  though  I  am  —  are  in  Touraine.'* 

The  catastrophe  had  been  most  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, but  not  more  so  than  actually  at  times  happens 
in  every-day  life,  where  events  and  changes  which  sur- 
pass the  wildest  creations  of  romance  not  rarely  occur. 

The  death  of  the  heir  to  the  estates  obtained  by  the 
brother  of  Da  ChasteYft  ^cajaMsaJJafcx^  ^  the  reward  of  his 
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conversion  to  fhe  predominant  religion,  had  been  followed 
by  that  of  his  son  and  grandson,  then  in  possession. 

Du  Chastel  was  the  next  heir. 

Times  and  opinions  were  rapidly  changing  under  the 
dawning  influences  that  were  preparing  the  downfall  of 
that  old  system;  with  its  qualities,  its  virtues,  its  pre- 
judices, wrongs,  and  cruelties.  Old  things  were  passing 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  that  chaos,  &om  which  may  a 
better  creation,  after  succesBiye  days  of  ftictaating  pro- 
gression,  arise!  It  was  the  turn  of  the  i^testants  now 
to  be  listened  to.  That  ^eat  wizajrd,  Yoltaire,  raised  up, 
as  it  were,  to  sweep  away  a  world  of  wrongs  and  cor- 
ruptions, by  as  effective  a  besom  of  destruction  as  ever 
worked  in  this  world  of  opinion,  had  cleared  away  a  host 
of  barbarous  prejudices  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  If 
he  had  not  taught  men  to  be  religious  in  a  better  way, 
the  •  more  the  pity;  but  he  knew  not  that  better  way 
He  at  least,  however,  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  com- 
mitting great  wickedness  in  the  name  of  religion,  if  he 
was  blinded  to  the  rest.  Men  learned  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  infamous  cruelty  and  injustice  perpetrated,  not  only 
by  bad  men,  but  by  pretty  good  ones,  under  that  sacred 
name;  and  the  reign  of  Intolerance  was  at  an  end. 

Her  reign,  I  say  —  alas!  her  spirit  still  survives. 

Hydra-headed  monster  she  is!  —  though  no  longer 
allowed  to  satiate  her  appetite  for  slaughter  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints.  Shall  we  need  another  Yoltaire  to- wage 
war  with  her?  Shame  upon  all  Christian  men  if  we  do.. 
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Well.  Du  Chasters  Mends  found  it  now  no  longer 
impossible  to  get  those  estates  restored  to  him,  which, 
but  for  his  religion,  would  have  always  been  his  own, 
now  there  was  no  person  liying  to  stand  in  his  way. 

He  probably  would  not  have  permitted  the  attempt 
to  have  been  made,  had  the  present  possessors  been  in 
existence  —  wisely  or  unwisely,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
decide.  His  fdends,  among  whom  Anne  Buglas  was  one 
of  the  most  ardent,  determined  not  to  inform  hiTn  of  what 
was  in  agitation,  till  his  fate  was  decided;  a  thing  they 
had  every  reason  to  expect  it  would  be,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks. 

Their  exertions  had  been  crowned  with  success,  and 

in  less  time  than  could  have  been  hoped  —  but  there 

were  powerful  agents  at  work.     And  this  g^at  act  of 

justice,  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  those  edicts  in  favour  of 

the  Protestants,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  century. 

«         «         #         « 

% 

It  was  no  little  mortification  to  Leonard  Fitzroy, 
when  he,  having  the  morning  after  his  interview  with 
Evelyn  proceeded  to  the  picture-dealer,  and  paid  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  the  few  remainiug  pictures  by  Armand 
Du  Chastel  which  still  remained  on  hand;  and  having 
requested  the  man  to  transmit  the  money,  not  forgetting 
the  name  of  the  purchaser,  to  Armand  without  delay  — 

It  was  no  little  mortification,  I  say,  to  Leonard  Fita- 
roy,  to  receive  a  note  from  Evelyn  the  next  day,  which, 
excusing  hereelf  on  aewswxA  <ii  Vet  \ssv.%baiLd*s  inability, 
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she  wrote  in  his  name.  In  it  she  ezpTessed  the  most 
grateful  Ihanks  for  the  extreme  kindness  and  generosity 
of  his  intentions,  bnt  informed  him,  that  an  unexpected 
succession  to  the  estates  of  his  family,  had  happily  ter- 
minated ail  Mr.  Du  Chastel's  difBculties;  and  that  so 
soon  as  her  father,  Mr.  Marston,  should  be  released  from 
his  present  detention,  and  be  well  enough  to  be  removed, 
it  was  their  purpose  finally  to  leave  England,  and  reside 
in  France,  whete,  at  her  father-in-law's  chateau  in  Tou- 
raine,  she  hoped  to  see, him,  ever  a  welcome  guest. 

And  so  Leonard  Eitzroy  got  his  lesson,  and  learned 
the  danger  of  procrastination  in  doing  kind  things.  And 
it  may  truly  be  said,  the  finding  himself  thus  too  late  in 
this  one,  was  —  save  the  rejection  of  Miss  Marston  — 
the  severest  mortification  he  ever  received  in  his  life. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  if  he  had  made  the  discovery 
of  a  new  planet  half-a-dozen  days  too  late,  that  is  to  say, 
after  it  had  been  found,  and  its  position  made  known  by 
the  astronomers  at  Paris,  it  would  have  been  equally 
vexatious.  The  just  too  late,  might  have  occasioned  feel- 
ings something  of  the  same  provoking  nature. 

«         «         «         « 

The  chateau  of  Peristal  stands  in  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful part  of  Touraine,  among  uplands,  crowned  with  fine 
woods,  and  glowing  with  purple  and  crimson  vineyards, 
which  sweep  4own  in  bold,  undulating  ouliines  to  the 
wide-flowing  Loire. 

It  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  its  innumerable  windows, 
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yet  standing;  for  such  t^sus  the  influence,  and  the  popular 
esteem,  aditniration,  and  love,  which  the  then  proprietors 
of  the  old  place  possessed,  that  I  heHeve  not  a  window 
was  hroken  or  tree  defeiced,  among  all  the  disorders  of 
those  turbulent  days. 

Armand  indulged  his  ta^te  for  art;  and  the  flne  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil  are  still  to  be  seen  coyering  the 
walls  of  his  own  home,  —  instead  of  adorning  those  of 
other  people. 

He  succeeded  his  father  in  due  time;  and  when  the 
elder  Du  Chastel  died,  the  artist  perished  with  him. 
Objects  more  serious  and  important  than  art  —  let  people 
deify  the  latter  as  they  will  —  had  succeeded. 

A  patriot  —  a  conscientious  administrator  of  justice 
in  the  courts  of  his  domain  —  a  proprietor  intent  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  great  estate 
conmiitted  to  his  charge  —  the  father  of  his  numerous 
dependents  —  indefatigable  in  the  advancement  of  every- 
thing which  would  tend  to  the  moral,  religious,  and  tem- 
poral advantage  of  mankind  —  so  he  laboured,  and  so 
he  lived,  and  so  at  last  he  died. 

Evelyn  and  he  rest  with  the  honoured  father  in  one 
tomb;  and  their  great-grandchildren,  for  aught  the  editor 
of  these  papers  knows,  may  be  reigning  now  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Marston  had  died  before  the  family  left  England. 

THE  END.  ,*       , 
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